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-  Jerusalem.  Post  Reporter 

■  TEL  AViy.  — Israel's  industrialists 
resolved  yesterday  not  to  par* 
ti ci pate  in,  governnent-initiated 
Uadc.dekguuons  and  to  boycott  all 
.trade  fairs  in  Israel  or  abroad,  spon- 
sored  by  the  Export  Institute.  The 
:-moves  were  in  protest  against  cur- 

rent.  economic  policies.  The 
Ministry,  of  Industry  and  Trade 
angrily  denounced  the  move  and 
.said  «t  would  harm  the  exporters 
themselves  more  than  anyone  else 
- .  Representatives  of  all  the  in¬ 
dustrialists  took  part  in  yesterday’s 
meeting  at  Industry  House  here, 
_whh  the  exception  oT  the  heads  of 
government  companies. 

The  participants  at  the  meeting 
"bitterly  condemned  government 
policies  which,  they  said,  had 
resulted  in  the  24  per  cent  drop  in 
industrial  exports  and  the  II  per 
cent  drop  in  agricultural  exports  in 
March.  They  agreed  it  was  part  of 
an  accelerating  trend  that  would 
lead  to  mass  unemployment. 

•  Apart  from  the  boycott  of  trade 


fairs  and  delegations,  the  partici¬ 
pants  adopted  a  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions  which  they  kept  secret  for  the 
time  being.  These  are  aimed  at  pres¬ 
suring  the  government  to  change  its 
policies. 

The  speakers,  who  included 
delegates  from  private,  HistadruL 
kibbutz  and  tnoshav  concerns, 
charged  that  the  basic  problem  was 
the  government's  artificial  slowing- 
down  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
shekel.  This  had  led  to  an  effective 
upward  valuation  of  the  shefcdl  of  37 
per  cent  in  real  terms  during  the 
past  15  months,  compared  to  the 
“basket  of  currencies.” 

This  h3d  wiped  out  the 
profitability  of  exporting,  and 
priced  exports  out  of  foreign 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had 
made  imports  so  cheap  that  they 
were  destroying  the  local  market. 

“Not  only  has  the  tide  of  inflation 
not  been  stemmed,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  declining  exports  by 
(Coniimird  on  Page  2.  Col.  2) 


The  44-year-old  immigrant  who  spat  at  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek,  is  arrested  by  police  in  the  Ben-Yehuda  Mall  during  a  protest 
demonstration  yesterday  against  religious  violence.  Story  —  Page  3. 

(Rahamin  Uruclti 


Jordan  and  PLO  stress 


Jrciuviii  ucnncioi 


alcoholics  officially  opened  here 
..  yesterday.' It  will  provide  treatment 
'  for  alcoholics  whose  physical  and 
Sr  mental  conditions  make  ambulatory 
'  care  impossible.  The  centre  has 
/."been- treating  alcoholics  on  an  am¬ 
bulatory  basis  since  December, 
'  ‘-’1982. 


<  Of  the  32  patients  treated  so  far, 
:  i":  -'-four  had  to  leave- the -programme 
j;  ^'because  of  their  poor  physical  con- 
:  vdition,  four  more  dropped  out,  1 1 
:  -  .."Completed  treatment  (and  are  so  far 
.-“keeping  away  from  drink)  and  the 
Test  are  still  being  treated. 

Professionals  treating  alcoholics 
— — -:j  iw  gi  am  them  selective 
creases,  it- has  been  learned. 

..  The  country’s  teachers  yesterday^ 
V:\Md  a  two-hour  warning  strike  in 
"  protest  or  the  government's  failure 
_.l_o  implement  the  Etzioni  Commis- 
;;sibn  recommendations  for  improv- 
;'r  ing  teachers'  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Pupils  were  sent  "home 
at  1 1-  a.m.  . ' 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
« Hammer  and  Industiy  -and  Trade 
SHMinister  Gideon  Patt  discussed 
jjjnways  to  continue  implementing  the 
Upre commendations  without  deviating 
jijfTom  the  wage  agreement-  for  the 
^public  sector.  Patt  is  standing,  in  for 
lyfSFinance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor, 
who  is  abroad. 

Education  Ministry  Dir.ector- 
Generaf  •  Eliezer  Shmueli  and 
•  Treasury  budget  division  head 
Ya’acov  Gadish  are  also  to  meet 
i  C  his  week  to  work  out  proposals  that 
:an  be  presented  to  the  teachers. 
’iillS'  The  Education  Ministry  is  trying 
o  convince  the  Treasury  to  grant 
inflective  wage  increases  recom- 


the  alcoholic  is  motivatecTRr'Kici 
the  habit.  1 

There  are  10  ambulatory  treat] 
meat  centres  for  alcoholic^ 
operating  around  the  country;  but  a 
need  was  felt  for  a  residential  treaty 
ment  centre.  _  j 

The  Association  for  Prevention  of] 
Alcoholism,  a  voluntary  organiza-! 
tion  headed  by  MK  Jacques  Amir, 
worked  hard  to  obtain  support  from 
the  Health  Ministry  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Af-i 
fairs  to  establish,  the  new  centre.  | 
The  majority  of  Israel's  alcoholics  I 
are  men.  Only  about  10  per  cent  are, 
women. 


their  dialogue  to  go  on 


explain  how 
affects,  them 
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lionqiir  would  b'emear 
^^iiMJdssIble  16  ktitftf  MtetffW'iacl 
'"of'Vfi'edlcal  follo^Jup'^as  toWara^ 
Similar  complaints -qrere  voicci 
by  kidney  patients,  parents  c| 
•  children  with  cistic  fibrosisw  frori 
diabetes  sufferers  and  others. 

A  representative  of  disable 
veterans  complained  that  mej 
burned  in  the  Lebanon  war  are  no 
getting  plastic  surgery  bemuse  o 
the  strike,  since  their  operations  ai 
not  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Bi1 
delays  in  performing  these  oped 
.  lions  can  lead  to.  more  serious 
framework  agreement  includes  a 
specific  clause  giving  the  teachers 
the  right  to  continue  their  struggle 
For  the  recommendations' 
implementation. 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

Post  Mideast  Affaire  Reporter 
and  Agendes 

Both  Jordanian  and  Palestine 
Liberation  .  Organization  officials 
sought  yesterday  to  dispel  any  sense 
of  crisis  between  them  following 
Jordan's  abrupt  termination  on  Sun¬ 
day  of  their  five-month  dialogue  on 
a  possible  joint  peace  strategy  in  the 
region. 

King  Hussein  will  stand  firm  on 
i  his  withdrawal  from  the  peace 
I  process,  according  to  authoritative 
Jordanian  sources,  seeing  no  further 
progress  possible  without  a  change 
in  position  either  by  the  PLO  or  by 
the  U.S. 

The  sources,  quoted  in  Amman 
Iasi  night,  noted  that  Jordan  still 
believes  progress  is  possible,  but 
only  after  a  period  of  reappraisal  by 
the  PLO  and  Washington  —  not 
Jordan.  Hussein,  meanwhile,  will 
turn  his  attention  in  the  coming 
months  to  domestic  affairs,  in¬ 
cluding'  possible  elections  tq  a 
parliament  That  would  exclude 
Palestinians  living  in  the  West 
Bank. 

Information  Minister  Adnan  Abu 
Odeh  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Jordan  will  continue  to  maintain 


normal  relations  with  the  PLO,  per¬ 
mitting  the  organization  to  maintain 
its  offices  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as 
a  military  presence  in  the  form  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Army  con¬ 
tingent  stationed  there. 

He  also  stressed  that  the  two 
Jordanian-PLO  committees  es¬ 
tablished  in  Jordan,  to  evolve  a  joint 
peace  strategy  and  to  deal  with  the 
Palestinians  in  the  West  Bank,  will 
continue  to  function. 

The  PLO  had  by  last  night  failed 
to  respond  officially  to  the  Jorda¬ 
nian  decision,  but  at  least  two 
leading  officials  echoed  Abu  Odeh’s 
assessment  that  Jordanian-PLO  ties 
remain  firm. 

PLO  foreign  affairs  spokesman 
Farouk  Kaddoumi  said  in  Amman 
that  bilateral  relations  between  the 
two  sides  are  “developing, 
regardless  of  differences  of  view 
over  the  Reagan  initiative.” 

Sal  ah  Khalaf  (Abu  Jyad).  PLO 
chairman  Yasser  Arafat’s  second  in 
command  in  the  mainstream  Fatah 
organization,  slressed  that  the  PLO 
wants  “good  relations  with  Jordan.” 

Khalaf,  however,  sounded  a  clear 
note  of  warning  against  any  Jorda¬ 
nian  move  to  enter  the  peace 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 


Portuguese  police  say 
hit-team  killed  Sartawi 


doctors  allege  MK  used 
^is  status  to  have  operation 


S£‘  By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
'^lAlFA.  —  A  Knesset  member  un- 
£>erwenl  a  heart  by-pas?  operation 
t.a  major  Tel  Aviv  hospital  on  Sun- 
fcy  after  being  refused  surgery  at 
'j^iolher  hospital  in  the  region 
.^ause  his  condition  was  not  con- 
i jffered  urgent,  doctors  from 
jamhau  Hospital  told  reporters 


(The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  last 
ihtthat The  M  K  is  Yitzhak  Peretz 
Uignment).  He  was  .operated  on  at-: 
Julpv  Hospital  and  his  condition  is 
[ported  to  be  good.  , 

(The  regional  control  committee 
r  the’  striking  doctors  is  now 
’man ding. that  the  Israel  Medical 
isociation  severely  censure  the 
Hcior  .who  carried  out  the  opera- 
ift,  if  neces.sary'  by  closing  his 
partinent,  they  said. 


‘.‘This  is  a  classic  example  of  a 
public  figure  taking  advantage  of  his 
position  to  jump  the  queue,  while 
patients  with  simUar  complaints, 
who  have  also  been  refused  surgeTy, 
have  to  wait  and  suffer,”  said  Dr. 
Danny  Reis,  chairman  of  the  Rain- 
bam  Hospital  doctors  committee. 

“The  incident  may  also  serve  to 
explain  why  public  figures  have  not 
tried  to  pressure  us  or  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  settle  the  strike.  Either  they 
are  too  dumb  to  realize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  which  is  getting 
worse  with  each  passing  day,  or  they 
don't  care  about  the  public  because 
they  have  become  used  to  getting 
preferential  treatment  for 
themselves,”  he  said. 

Reis  and  a  Rambam  colleague. 
Dr.  Yoram  Kanter,  admitted  that 
the  public's  health  is  suffering 
(Con tinned  on  Page  2*  Col.  21 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agendes 

LISBON.  —  Portuguese  police  con¬ 
firmed  last  night  that  the  murder  of 
PLO  official  issum  Sartawi  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  hit-team  comprising 
several  members.  The  police  said 
that  a  forensic  expert  was  being  sent' 
from  Lisbon  to  examine  Sartawi’s 
body. 

Sartawi  was  assassinated  in  his 
hotel  in  the  coastal  resort  of 
Albufeira  on  Sunday  where  he  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Socialist 
International. 

A  Moroccan  national,  identified 
as  Yussuf  al-AwacL  26.  was  still  be- . 
ing  held  by  the  police  in  connection 
with  the  murder!  Police  said  he 
would  appear  this  morning  before  a 
magistrate,  who  will  decide  whether 
to  prolong  his  detention. 

Roberto  Carneiro,  acting  internal 
administration  minister,  identified 
the  man  as  a  resident  of  Casablanca. 
But  he  added  that  police  had  not  yet 
been,  able  to  determine  if  the 
Moroccan,  passport  and  an  un¬ 
specified  quantity  of  U.S,  dollars 
found  on  the  detained  mao  were 


He  said  the  man  had  been  ar¬ 
rested  on  Sunday  at  a  small  hotel  on 
the  centra]  Avenidada  Liberdade  in 
the  Portuguese  capital.  192 
kilometres  from  the  hotel  where 
Sartawi  was  shot  to  death  11  hours 
earlier. 

The  PLO  breakaway  group 
headed  by  Abu  Nidal  said  that  it 
had  carried  out  the  attack  because 
Sartawi  had  “sold  out”  the  Palesti- 


genuine. 


man  cause. 

The  Socialist  International 
meeting  wound  up  three  hours  after 
the  murder,  delaying  the  closing 
session  by  only  half  an  hour. 

PLO  chairman  Yasser  Arafat 
yesterday  named  llan  Halevi,  a 
journalist  with  Israeli  and  French 
citizenship,  to  represent  the  PLO  in 
place  of  Sartawi  at  the  final  session 
of  the  Socialist  International.  This 
was  announced  by  the  PLO  office  in 
Paris. 

Halevi,  a  Jew  whose  father  was 
from  Turkey  and  his  mother  from 
Yemen,  was  bora  in  Paris.  He  lived 
in  Israel  during  the  1960s  and  was 
active  in  the  left-wing  anti-Zionist 
Matzpen  movement. 

(Condoned  «  Page  2,  Col.  4) 


Wee:  ‘Bloomfield  gang*  scaring  witnesses  Iranians  claim 


By  MICHAL  YUDELM  AN 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
'.L  AVIV.  —  The  police  investiga- 
n  into  the  alleged  use  of  extor- 
.  h,  violence  and  threats  by  a  gang 
'  criminals  to  control  refreshment 
ling  at  Bloomfield  Stadium,  is 
ming  into,  difficulties  because 
nesses  are  afraid,  to  testify,  police 


erday. 

inspector  Avraham  Kennel 
magistrate  here 1  that  the 
tew  of  several  suspects  but 
iving  difficulties  in  pci- 
witnesses  -td-name  them, 
aspects  who  .were-'  arrested 
rday  at  the  stadium  by 
s  posing  as. food  vendors 
cers,  were  -  brought  to .  the 
le's  Court  yesterday  for  the 
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extension  of  their  remand. 
Magistrate  Yehoshua  Ben-Shlomq 
ruled  that  their  release  would 
-hinder the  inquiry,  which  involves  a 
number  of  suspects  not  yet  arrested. 

U  was  alleged  that  tht  thousands  . 
of  spectators  who  flock  into  Bloom-1 
field  Stadium  on  Saturdays  buy 
refreshments  ai  the  stadium's  13. 
cates  at  more  than  twice  the  permit¬ 
ted  price  for  drinks,  sandwiches  and 
sunflower  seeds.  But  last  Saturday, 
detectives  took  over  the  refresh;- 
ment  stalls,  serving  as  bait  for.  the 
extortionists.  -... 

Minutes  before  the  game  began, 
the-  police  managed  To  capture  10 
suspects,  believed  to  belong  to  a  . 
ring  of  criminals  who  '  allegedly 
forced  the  fobd  sales  franchise  • 
owner  at  the  stadium  lo.work  for 
Them,  Kendel  told  the- magistrate.  ' 

When  the  •  present  franchise; 
owner  began  wqrking- three  years 
ago,  the  court  was  told,  the  suspects 
physically  assaulted  him  and  hfa 
workers,  who  abandoned,  their 
.'posts.  The  previous  franchise  owner  : 
had  also  left  his  job  due  to  extor- 

t}on-  .  ;  • 

.  .  The  suspects,  threatening.tbe  ufe 
and  property  of  the  franchise- 


owner,  took  over  refreshment  sales 
at  the  stadium,  fixed  the  prices  as 
.:they  pleased  and  sold  vending  posi- 
-  tions  at  the  stadium  gates  to  others 
at  (S60,000  a  gate,  the  police  main- 
.  -  tained.  The  extortionists  kept  most 
.  of  their  profits,  distributing  a  small 
fraction  to  the  franchise  owner  and 
to_  their  “employees.” 

Six  weeks  ago,  the  franchise 
owner -complained  to  the  police. 
Since  then,  detectives  have  worked 
in  the  refreshment  storeroom  every 
'  Saturday,  distributing  merchandise 
to  Uie  alleged  extortionists  who  sold 
it  nt  the  gates. 

Last  Saturday,  three  detectives 
bringing  with  them  12  others 
described  as  “workers,”  arrived  at 
the  refreshment  storeroom.  When 
the  suspects  arrived  to  collect  their 
merchandise,  and  saw  the  new  peo¬ 
ple,  violence  erupted.  They  at¬ 
tacked  the  policemen  and  workers 
and  began  beating  them  up.  The 
workers  managed  to  escape,  and 
one  of  the  policemen  was  badly 
beaten  before  other  policemen, 
waiting  nearby,  moved  in  to  arrest 
the  attackers.  Some  ofthe  attackers 
escaped,  and  additional  arrests  are  . 
expected,  i 


major  war  gams 


LONDON.  —  Iranian  forces 
stormed  across  minefields  Sunday 
night  to  recapture  150  square 
kilometres  of  Iraqi-held  territory  in 
the  southern  sector  of  the  Gulf  War 
front,  Teheran  Radio  said  yester¬ 
day. 

The  radio  said  Iranian  forces  kil¬ 
led  or  wounded  4500  Iraqis  and 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  four  Iraqi 
brigades,  taking  350  prisoners. 

Fierce  exchanges  of  artillery  fire 
continued  north  of  the  Iranian 
border  town  of  Fakkeh  in  the  oil 
producing  province  of  Khuzestan, 
the  radio  said. 

Iraq  said  earlier  in  the  day. that 
the  Iranian  attack,  along  a  30  km 
front  east  of  the  border  in  its 
southern  govemoratc  of  Missan, 
had  been  wiped  out,  • 

A  new  communique  broadcast 
over  Baghdad  radio  said  fierce 
fighting  was  still  raging,  and  that  the 
bodies  of  killed  Iranian  soldiers  lit¬ 
tered  the  battleground,  while 
hundreds  of  other  Iranian  soldiers 
were  taken  prisoner,  among  them  a 
number  of  high-ranking  officers, 
(Reuter,  A P) 


11638811  ^  I  Shamir  assails 


persevere 
with  peace 
initiative 


U.S.  ‘failures’ 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -  President 
R unaid  Reagan  yesterday  sought  to 
salvage  his  Middle  East'  peace  in¬ 
itiative  despite  Sunday's  severe  set¬ 
back  when  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
appeared  to  remove  himself  as  a 
representative  of  the  Palestinians. 

Reagan  had  scheduled  a  morning 
meeting  of  his  Notional  Security 
Council  at  the  White  House,  but  it 
was  later  cancelled. 

According  to  White  House 
spokesman  Larry  Speakcs.  the 
president  has  telephoned  Hussein. 
Saudi  King  Fohd  and  Moroccan 
kins  Hasson,  urging  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  U.S.  sponsored  peace  in¬ 
itiative. 

Speakes  said  Reagan  planned  to 
"leave  no  stone  unturned”  in  his 
search  for  Middle  East  peace. 
Reagan  “is  in  it  for  the  long  haul. 
The  'job  ut  hand'  is  too  important  to 
be  determined  by  the  events  of  the 
weekend.  He  (Reagan)  will 
persevere.” 

Appearing  on  CBS  television 
yesterday  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  also  insisted  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  was  determined  to  pursue  .  the 
peace  process  announced  last 
September  I.  Shultz  said  that  both 
Reagan  and  Hussein  had  rejected 
proposals  pul  forward  by  radical 
elements  of  the  PLO. 

According  (o  Shultz,  Israel  would 
have  been  justified  in  rejecting 
those  conditions  sought  by  the  PLO 
—  namely  that  it  agree  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  Palestinian 
state  and  that  the  PLO  be  directly 
involved  in  the  negotiations.  Shultz 
said  that  the  Palestinians  should  be 
involved  in  the  peace  talks,  but  not 
the  PLO. 

Speakes  and  Shultz  said  “impor¬ 
tant”  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
past  week.  They  accused  the  PLO 
of  injecting  some  new  and  unaccep¬ 
table  elements  in  the  negotiations 
with  Jordan  following  PLO 
Chairman  Yasser  Arafat's  meetings 
in  Amman  with  Hussein  last  week. 

Shultz  and  other  U.S.  officials 
yesterday  continued  to  praise  Hus¬ 
sein  even  as  they  expressed  disap¬ 
pointment  over  his  decision. 
Jordan,  Shultz  said,  has  accepted 
Israel's  right  to  exist  and  is  anxious 
to  enter  into  negotiations  based  on 
the  Reagan  peace  initiative. 

Bui  the  king,  other  U.S.  officials 
said,  clearly  did  not  feel  strong 
enough  to  move  without  firm  as¬ 
surances  of  support  from  the  PLO 
and  from  other  Arab  states.  U.S.  of- 

( Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


in  Middle  East 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  warned  last  night  that 
the  U.S.  will  fail  again  it'  it  pres¬ 
ses  ahead  with  the  Reagan  in¬ 
itiative.  “Even  though  in  the 
U.S.  they  are  saying  that  they 
will  continue  it  will  not  suc¬ 
ceed.”  Shamir  told  a  Likud 
audience  in  Jerusalem. 

Speading  to  newsmen  later. 
Shamir  averred  that  the  Reagan  in¬ 
itiative  was  “not  alive"  ^ny  longer. 

Shamir  lashed  out  at  Washington 
for  failing  to  see  “what  any  opened-eyed. 
observer  of  Mideast  affairs  sees: 
that  a  peace  between  Israel  and  an 
Arab  state  that  is  contingent  upon 
an  all-Arab  consensus  is  impos¬ 
sible.” 

Shamir  questioned  how  anyone 
could  “imagine  that  _a  peace 
between  Israel  and  an  Arab  state 
can  be  achieved  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  PLO.  It  is  an  utter  absur¬ 
dity.  The  PLO.  in  its  very  essence, 
opposes  peace  and  will  always 
strive  to  undermine  peace.” 

5hamir  said  there  was  "no  joy  or 
rejoicing”  in  the  Israeli  government 
over  the  refusal  of  Jordan's  King 
Hussein  to  join  the  peace  process 
and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the 
Reagan  initiative.  Israel  had  no 
reason  to  rejoice  if  the  prospect  of 
peace  had  receded.  There  was  no 
cause  for  celebration  “if  U.S.  policy 
has  once  3gain  received  a  setback 
and  been  proved  to  be  misguided,” 
he  said. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Prime  Minister 


Menachem  Begin  was  quoted  by 
aides  as  telling  the  visiting  mayor  of 
Brussels  that  Israel  had  not  been 
surprised  by  Hussein's  derision,  but 
the  U.S.  had  been. 


Shamir,  in  his  strongly-worded 
speech,  also  said  he  had  foreseen  — 
without  joy  —  Hussein's  refusal  to 
joi.i  peace  talks.  "Sometimes  I  pray 
to  be  wrong  in  these  pessimistic  as¬ 
sessments,”  he  said.  “But  it  rarely 
happens.” 

(n  Israel's  view,  the  Reagan  in¬ 
itiative  was  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  outset,  Shamir  said.  The  means 
that  the  U.S.  had  adopted  to  further 
it  had  guaranteed  its  collapse. 
American  leaders  had  assured 
visiting  statesmen  and  newsmen  that 
they  would  see  to  it  that  Hussein 
was  not  isolated,  as  Sadat  had  been 
after  his  peace  initiative.  “This 
time,”  they  had  asserted,  "we  want 
to  have  the  consent  of  nearly  all  the 
Arab  states,  including  the  PLO.” 

But  that  is  a  recipe  for  failure, 
Shamir  said.  No  Arab  state  wanted 
to  quarrel  with  the  PLO  over  the 
Israel-Arab  issue.  Saudi  Arabia,  for 
instance,  was  afraid  of  the  PLO. 
“The  Saudis  will  never  do  anything 
against  the  PLO.” 

Peace  between  Israel  and  Jordan 
is  possible,  the  foreign  minister 
declared.  "If  Jordan  takes  the 
decision:  if  King  Hussein  has  the 
courage  not  to  ask  the  PLO  and  the 
others,  but  to  present  them  with  a 
fail  accompli.  ”  The  path  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  must  be  “state  by 
t  Continued  on  Page  X  Col.  4) 


Protest  over  Lebanon  trade  restrictions 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
NET  ANYA.  —  David  Kimche, 
Israel’s  chief  delegate  to  the  troop 
withdrawal  talks  between  Israel, 
Lebanon  and  the  U.S.,  protested 
vigorously  at  yesterday's  session 
here  about  Beirut's  restrictions 
against  Lebanese  traders  dealing 
with  Israel. 


The  Lebanese  delegation  said 
they  would  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  Beirut  eovernment. 


Traders  say  the  Lebanese  army 
has  erected  roadblocks,  mainly  in 
the  Beirut  area,  and  is  searching 
trucks.  Goods  originating  in  Israel 
are  confiscated,  they  say. 

On  Sunday  a  Lebanese  new¬ 
spaper  reported  that  a  number  of 


traders  have  been  arrested  for  buy¬ 
ing  Israeli  produce., 

Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemaye!  has  issued  a  decree  calling 
for  the  confiscation  of  all  illegally- 
bought  goods,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  edict  refers  to  goods 
bought  in  Israel. 

The  level  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  was  high  in  the 
months  immediately  following  the 
war,  with  Israel  exporting  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  to 
Lebanon.  The  crackdown  — 
described  by  the  Lebanese 
merchants  as  a  “terror  campaign” 
—  began  in  the  last  few  weeks.  A 
possible  explanation  is  Lebanese 
fear  that  Israeli  imports  are  harming 
local  manufactured  goods. 


For  (h,;Ke  ai  you  who  sire  planning  a 
Wdiion  i hi*  year.  Bank  Hjpoalim  » 
l' i Fixing  a  ypixajl  and  rxclusiu* 
sivintr*  plan-  “Nofesh  Eighty-  Three" 
You  haw  n  cftoiir  of  roc  saving 
options:  shekels  or  dollars.  You  may 
also  rtioose  tnui-en  one-time 
deposits  or  regular  monthly  sums  — 
whichcicr  is  more  convcokni.  The 
.usings  period  is  from. 3  to  9  months. 


At  the  end  of  the  savings  period,  you 
uiir  be  eligible  lor  a  loon  at 
convenient  terms  to  hdp  you  finance 
>our  vacation. 


Additional  benefits 
*  Interest  un  the  funds  saved. 
'  Exemption  from  currency 
exchange  charges. 


And  that's  not  all! 

Slop  into  your  ncaresi  branch  of 
Bank  Hapoalim  today,  and  ask  for 
more  details  about  “Nofesh  Eighty- 
Three".  * 


COME  GROW  WITH  US. 
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Offices  in  Israel: 

Tel  Aviv.  41  Bert  Yehuda  St.  (03)  2*533  50 
■Jerusalem,  30  Jaffa  St. (02)  225233 
Haifa.  2  Sea  Road  (0-5)  S4  65  5 
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THE  WEATHER 


Forecast:  Partly  cltHidy. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


The  Israeli  Maritime  League  will 
give  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honour 
of  Dr.  Naftali  Wydra,  who  has  been 
elected  its  Man  of  the  Sea  for  1983, 
at  the  Zion  Hotel,  Haifa,  7  p.m. 
tonight.  Table  reservations  by 
phone,  537766. 


Rabbi  Menahem  Genack,  rabbinic 
coordinator  of  kashrut  division  of 
OU  (U.S.X  wiH  hold  a  question  and 
answer  period  on  Thursday  April 
14,  8  p.m.  at  the  . Israel  Centre,  10 
Rehov  Straus,  Jerusalem. 


ARRIVALS 


A  ane-ihousand- member  United  Jewish  Ap- 
pcul  Yach'ud  Young  Leadership  Mission  Tor  a 
JU-d.iv  WfirAiigft  djaiogucanB'  odebraiion 
oTKi^silMff^rmiviri^p  ciiClgA  ; 


orricers:  Mrs.  Roselle  Silberstein.  National 
President,  nnd  husband,  Raymond;  Mn. 
Agatha  Lcifer.  Hon.  NaL.Pres.  and  husband. 
Dr.  Aaron:  Mis.  Hla  Lewis,  Hon.  NaL  Pit*.; 
Mrs.  bvelyn  Schreiber.  Hon.  NaL-  Aes.  and 
Major  Donor:  Mis.  Dina  Dycfcman.  Hon.  Nat. 
Pres,  nnd  Major  Donor:  Mis.  Unore  Ward. 
Hon.  Nat.  Vice  Pres,  and  Major  Donor:  Mis. 
Martha  Kamerman,  Nat.  Chairwoman,  Beat 
Hayeled  and  Major  Donor;  Mrs.  5hirley 
Sch older.  NaL  Secretary,  and  hu&bund  Paul, 
Major  Donors;  Mrs.  Regina  Wang, 
Chairwoman  Florida  Council  and  husband. 
Fred:  Mrs.  Gertrude  Goldberg.  Hon.  finan¬ 
cial  Secretary  and  Major  Donor.  Mn.  Rhoda 
Miller.  Co-cKuirwoman.  N.Y.-NJ.  Region, 
nnd  husband.  Joseph;  Mrs.  Esther  Burack, 
Nut.  tree.  Board:  Mia.  Libby  Lande,  Nat. 
Israel  Bonds  Chairwoman  and  husband.  El¬ 
liot:  Mn.  Ncchi  Shudofsky,  Nat.  Convention 
.Chairwoman,  and  husband,  Noam;  Mr. 
Marvin  LefT.  Exec.  Director;  Special  Guest. 
Mr.  Haim  Gross.  Sculptor  of  ths  "Pillar  of 
Faith”  which  will  be  in  the  Gilo  Child  Haven, 
and  Mn.  Gross. 


£itan  takes  leave  of 
Southern  Command 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
BEERSHEBA.  —  Chief  of  Staff 
Rav-Aluf  Rafael  Eitan  yesterday 
parted  from  the  OC  Southern  Com¬ 
mand  Aluf  Haim  Erez  and  the  com¬ 
mand’s  senior  officers  at  a  festive 
supper  here. 

Eitan  reminded  the  officers  that 
he  had  first  come  to  Beersheba 
from  Jerusalem  in  December  1948, 
as  part  of  the  Horev  Operation 
which  conquered  the  Negev. 


Piano  contest  winners  - 
receive  their  prizes  . . 

The  prize  winners  in  the  Arthur 
Rubinstein  Fourth  International 
Piano  Master  Competition  received 
their  awards  last  night  from  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Navon  at  .the 
Binyenei  Ha’uma  in  Jerusalem. 

After  the  ceremony  the  winner, 
Jeffrey  Kahane  of  the  US^  played 
Rachmaninoffs  Rhapsody  on  a 
Theme  by  Paganini.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Jerusalem- Symphony 
Orchestra  under  Mendi  Rodan. 

Second  place  Hiing-kuan  Chen  of 
Taiwan,  performed  :Beethoven*s 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 


Welcome  Back  to  Israel 

David  Deutsch  and  Wife  Jody 

Prominent,  New  York 

attorney  and  artist  . 

Prof.  Uvia.Bltton  Jackson 
Pioneer'  in  the  field  of  history  on 
women  and  columnist  for  the  Jewish 
Press  of  New  York  plus  author  of 
several  best  selling  hooks. 


Prominent  community  worker . 
of  Washington,  D.C 

Happy  90th  Birthday 

prof.  Jacob  Lows  of  Jerusalem 
His  is  a  life  devoted  to  Jewish 
studies. 

Sis  career  spans  three  continents 
from  his  youth  at  the  University  of 
Lithuania,  Kovno,  to  Bates  College, 
Lewiston.  Maine,  and  Hebrew 
College  and  Harvard  University  in 
the  Boston  area-  Prof.  Lown.  clatas 
he  is  still  actively  learning  from  Ws 
students.  •  '• ' 

From:  The  CapL  Yohiel.and  Rath 
Glovsky  Langer  Hospitality 
Foundation,  1  Majm  SL,  Jerusalem- 
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Avraham  Yoffe  dies  at  69 


Tuesday,  April  12,  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  T\vo 

I  Cairo  press:  Sartawi  murder  awaminir 


Aluf  (Res.)  Avraham  Yoffe,  head 
of  Israel’s-  Nature  rRes'erves 
Authority  and  .veteran  Hagana  and 
1 DK  commander,  died  yesterday  at 
Beilinson  Hospital  in  Petah  Tikva 
after  a  long  illness.  He  was  69 . 


Yoffe  will  be  buried  with  full 
military  honours  at  Ramat 
Hasharon  at  3 JO  this  afternoon. 
The  cortege  will  leave  Tel 
Hashomer  Hospital  at  3  p.m. 

Yoffe  was  born  on  September  15, 
1913,  at  Yavpiel  in  Lower  Galilee, 
where  his  parents  had  farmed  since 
1906.  Avraham  grew  up  on  the  farm 
and  received  his  early  education  in 
Vavniel. 

At  16,  while  still  at  school,  Yoffe 
joined  the  Hagana.  When  the  1936 
Arab  riots  began,  he  enlisted  in.  the 
Settlement  Police  units  which 
guarded  villages  and  kibbutzim. in 
the  Beit  She'an  area.  He  later 
joined  Orde  Wingate's  Night 
Squads,  becoming  a  platoon  com¬ 
mander.  When  World  War  II  broke 
out,  Yoffe  joined  the  British  Army’s 


First  Palestine  U^t- Anti-Aircraft 
Battery  and  served  in  Cyprus. 
Afterwards,  he  fought  in  the 
Western  Sahara  with  the  Service 
Corps.  Demobilized  with  the  rank 
of  captain  in  1946.  he  immediately 
rejoined  the  Hagana 

During  the  War  oflndependence, 
Yoffe  fought  Iraqi  units  in  the  Beit 
She’an  valley  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Nazareth  and  the 
liberation  of  Galilee-.  He  was 
wounded  when  the  jeep  he  was  driv¬ 
ing  struck  a  mine. 

In  1950  Yoffe  became  the  Com-- 
manding  Officer  of  the  Golani 
Brigade.  During  the  1956'  Sinai 
Campaign,  he  commanded  the 
famous  Ninth  Brigade  that  captured 
Sharm  e-Sheikh.  In  1959  he  was  OC 
Southern  Command  and  in  1962  OC 
Northern  Command. 

When  the  cabinet  set  up  the 
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Nature  Reserves  Aurthority  in  1964,  .  .  .  .  .  •  . 

Yoffe  was  appointed  chairman.-He  president  Yitzhak  Naroa  (right)  and  president-elect  Cram  Herzog 
left  the  army  in  November  1964,  meet  at  the  president's  residence  yesterday  afternoon  fotthelr  first  COlt- 

after  24  years  of  active  service.  saltation  since  Herzog  was  elected.  At  the  same  time,  Aura  Herzog  was 

Yoffe  froze  Haifa’s  development  -ven  a  tour  of  the  private  quarters — her  first  time  on  the  third  floor  of 
plans,  which  would  have  en-  5  building  —  by  Ofira  Navon.  The Herzogs  are  scheduled  to  move  in 

dangered  the  Carmel  park  area,  and  ■  h  inauguration  on  May  5.  The  two  spoke  about  the  Tespon- 

sr?.5‘KTsr.,''“ 
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Avraham  Yoffe'  feeds  a  baby 
gazelle  in  the  1960s.  (Rubingerj 


after  24  years  of  active  service. 

Yoffe  froze  Haifa's  development 
plans,  which  would  have  en¬ 
dangered  the  Carmel  park  area,  and 
assured  the  preservation  of  Hurshat 
Tat  and  many  other  natural 
treasures. 

'Among  his  achievements  were 
the  1977  opening  of  the  Hal  Bar 
.  Biblical  Wildlife  Park  adjoining 
Kibbutz  Yotvala  and  the  restoration 
of  wildlife  in  th  Hula  Valley. 

He  formed  the  Green  Patrols 
with  the  task  of  protecting  state 
'  lands  and  nature  reserves. 

Yoffe  was  a  leader  of  the  Land  of 
Israel  Movement,  which  eventually 
joined  the  Likud  for  the  1973  elec¬ 
tions.  He  was  subsequently  elected 
to  the  Knesset,  and  served  until 
■  1977.  He  opposed  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai. 

Yoffe  is  survived  by  his  wife 
.Aviva,  two  daughters  and  a  son. 

A.Z. 


SARTAWI 


tCootiawd  from  Page  One).- - 
A  plane  is  expected  to  bring  Sar¬ 
tawi' s  body  from  Portugal  to  Am- 


interview  there  was  “hardly  any 
doubt”  that  Sartawi  was  the  same 
man  wanted  for  murder  and  at- 


man,  but  relatives  said  the  inter-  .  ,  tempted  murder  in  the  attack -at 
national  Red  Cross  had  also  been  Munich  airport. 


INDUSTRIALISTS 


'(Continued  from  Page  One) 
other  means  is  simply  nonsensical 
chatter,”  Yeshayahu  Gavish,  head 
of  the  Koor  concern  said,  noting 
that  the  final  results  would  be  an 
even  greater  shift  away  from 
productive  work. 

Manufacturers'  association  head 
Eli  Hurviti  pointed  out  that  the  new 
1  per  cent  levy  on  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currency,  which  .  should 
raise  SI  50  million  a  year  to  help  ex¬ 
porters  “was  not  only  insufficient, 
but  much  too  late  to  help  the  in¬ 
dustrial  sector.” 

Fifty  per  cent  of  Israeli  industry  is 
.exports,  noted  Hurvitz.  If  there  is  a 
24  per  cent  drop  in  exports,  as  in 
March,  this  means  that  the  half  of 
the  industry  working-  for  exports  is 
out  of  work. 


i  In  btitdi?  znnewfc: 


tones  close  down,  so  will  the  kib¬ 
butzim  themselves.  They  cannot 
rely  on  agriculture,  for  they  were 
planned  for  industry,  and  do  not 
have  any  farming  resources 
available.” 

Eliahu  Izakson,  President  of  the 
Farmers'  Federation,  said  that 
agriculture,  “once  the 'glory  of 
Israel,”  is  actually  collapsing,  since. 
95  per  cent  of  our  exports  go  to  the 
Common  Market,  where  foreign 
currencies  are  falling  steadily  in 
value.  The  exchange-rate  guarantee 
is  far  from  sufficient  to  cover  the 
huge  losses.  If  the  present  situation 
continued,  it  would  soon  reach  a 
stage  where  the  Israelis  own  the 
land  and  let  the  Arabs  share-crop  it. 

The  Industry  and  Trade  Ministry 
reacted  sharply  last .  night  to  the 


approached  to  try  to  obtain  Israeli 
approval  for  his  burial  in  the  West 
Bank.  Sartawi  had  always  wished  to 
be  buried  in  the  West  Bank,  where 
he  was  born. 

Sartawi  was  suspected  of  master¬ 
minding  a  1970  terrorist  attack  that 
killed  one  Israeli  and  wounded  13 
others  in  West  Germany, 
■authorities  said  yesterday. 

Oho  Heindl,  head  of  the  public 
prosecutors  office  m  Bavaria,  told 
the  Associated  Press  in  a  telephone 


Heindl  said  the  case  was  con¬ 
sidered  closed  since  Sartawi  was 
gunned  down  Sunday  in  Alfcmfeira; 

The  warrant  against  Sartawi  was 
filed  after  two  Palestinians  arrested 
immediately  after  the  attack  named 
him  -as.  leader  and  mastermind, 
Heindl  said., 

.  Two  terrorists  hurled  a  grenade 
into  an  airport,  shuttle  bus  in, 
February  1970  and  opened  fire  bn 
the  vehicle,  as  it  transported  pas¬ 
sengers  to  an  El  A1  airliner. 


SHAMIR 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 


state,  step-by-step,  in'  an 
evolutionary  process.” 

Another  grievous  error  by  the 
U.S.  had  been  its  failure  to  consult 
with  Israel  —  “50  per  cent  of  the 
conflict”  —  before  President 
Reagan  went  public  with  his 
proposals  on  September  1,  Shamir 
said. 


Worse  still  was  the  fact  that  US. 
diplomacy  had  cast  the  PLO  in  the 
key  role  in  the  whole  episode.  “It 
became  a  Jordan-PLO  negotiation, 
and,  even  more  serious,  through 
Jordan  a  U.S.-PLO  negotiation.” 


^fiftMfflNrarKen:  Will; soon'  pick  up 
theirlast  pay  ckbque,  because ‘most 
of  them  are  already  “hidden  un¬ 
employed.” 

Danny  Rosolio,  incoming  head  of 
Hevrat  Ovdim,  the  Histadrut’s 
holding  company,  thought  lhm  the. 
problem  of  unemployment  had  not 
been  felt  yet  because  of  emigration. 
“There,  was  not  only  a  flight  of  man¬ 
power,  he  .  said,  but  also  of  capital 
and  initiative. 

Shlomo  Givon  representing  kib- 
'  butz  industries  pointed  out  that  “50 
per  cent  of  the  income  of  the  kib¬ 
butzim  comes  from  industry:  and 
the  percentage  is  much  higher  in  the 
young  kibbutzim.  When  their  fac- 


;fc.,ha<J  MutriitfMbwniM  T  s.hamh- castigated  WjBlyi|toa for  s 
l^ojcptt'triide.  "delegations.- and  trade  ’  recent  staieriftncj-  dri*  tinF  ■c'm-  t 


aspect  to  these  past  months  of 
diplomacy,  Shamir  said.  “Apparent¬ 
ly  people  throughout  the  Middle 
East  have  come  to  realize  that  Israel 
cannot  be  crushed  by  force:  Not  by 
military  force,  not  by  terrorism,  and 
not  by  atomic  power.  Hence  their 
conclusion  that  Israel  must  be  com¬ 
bated  by  political  means.  Hence  the 
Arab  effort  to  wrest  Judea  and 
Samaria  from  Israel  by  diplomatic 
process.” 

Regarding  Lebanon,  Shamir  af¬ 
firmed  that  Israel  would  “know 
within  a  feW  weeks”,  whether  an 
agreement  was  at  hand.  ] 

Shamir  is  to  confer  with  ILS. 1 
special  ■  envoy  Philip ' Habib  todayi- , 
mhitPflewin 


fairs  ‘The  decision  would  harm- the  of  IM6r plane* -ItohlaMefcaiid  ftrkF^tent'  the'  l,dAy“^diIiillffife^U4tl} 


exporters  themselves,  it  was  stres¬ 
sed.  The  ministry  spokesman  noted 
that  the  places  vacated  by  the 
Israeli  exporters  would  be  taken  up 
by  producers  from  other  countries. 

Last  week  the  government  raised 
SI 70m.  to  support  exports  and  this 
had  been  quite  a  burden  on  the 
public.  Now  was  the  time  for  ex¬ 
porters  to  initiate  a  new  drive  to 
turn  the  situation  around,  said  the 
spokesman. 

He  reiterated  that  the  ministry 
would  be  watching  the  -world 
markets  and  take  further  action  if 
this  proved  necessary. 


DOCTORS  ALLEGE 


(Crwtlnotd  from  Page  One) 
severely,  and  some  patients-  may 
even  die,  because  of  the  continuing 
strike. 

They  said'  that  the  situation  at 
Rambam,  the  main  emergency 
hospital  for  Haifa  and  the  North, 
serving  a  population  of  nearly  one 
million,  is  very  serious.  All  non- 
emergency  surgery  has  been  cancel¬ 
led  and  even  operations  on  patients 
suffering  from' serious  heart  diseases 
arid  cancer* are  being  delayed.  For 
example,  doctors  in  the  Haifa 
region  .are  performing  only  one 
heart  operation  a  week,  compared 
to  eight  a  week  prior  to  the  strike, 
they  said. 

“In  addition,  because  of  the 
strike,' illnesses  are  not  being 
diagnosed  at  the  optimum  time.  It  is 
a  first  principle  of  medicine  to  make 
an  early  diagnosis,  because  the  later 
it  is  done,  the  less  chance  there  is  of 
curing  the  disease.  If  this  goes  on, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  people  will 
die,”  said  Reis. 

“AH'  this  is  known  to  the 


ministries  of  Health  and  Finance,  so 
we  cannot  understand  the  apathetic 
attitude  towards  settling  the  strike. 
The  public  should  also  be  active,  on 
both  sides,  but  nothing  is  being 
done  and  nobody  seems  to  give  a 
damn,”  he  said. 

Doctors  from  throughout  the 
country  are  to  take  part  in  a  protest 
march  through  Jerusalem  tomorrow 
afternoon,  culminating  in  a  rally  in 
Independence  Park.  All  clinics  will 
be  closed  and  only  emergency  staffs 
will  remain  in  hospitals. 

(Story  —  page  3) 


Bank  settlement  freeze.  These 
statements  #  had  not  succeeded  in 
wooing  Hiissein.  Shamir  said,  but 
they  had  hurt  Israel  gratuitously 
because; 

•  Israel  did  not  need  the  F-i6  stick 
to  prod  it  out  of  Lebanon.  It  wanted 
to  leave  Lebanon  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment; 

•  Israel  would  never  knuckle  un¬ 
der  to  pressure  for  a  settlement 
freeze.  At  Camp  David,  Israel  had 
pledged  to  negotiate  the  political . 
future  of  Judea  and  Samaria, 
not  the  inalienable  right  of  Jews  to; 
live  there. 

Despite  the  setbacks  and  let¬ 
downs  there  was  an  encouraging 


Aviv. 

In  Netahya,  meanwhile,.  Israeli, 
Lebanese  and  American  negotiators 
embarked  yesterday  on  a  four-day 
“intensive”  effort  to  draw  up  an  in- 
ventory  of  all  the  points  still  at  issue, 
while  continuing  to  formulate 
draft  prdvisions  of  the  points  on 
which  agreement  has  already  been 
reached. 

Israeli  sources  sajd  there  was  no 
breakthrough  yet  on  the  disputed  is¬ 
sues  of  .South  Lebanon  militia 
leader  Major  Sa'ad  Haddad's  role 
and  die  function  of  UNIFIL  in  the 
South  Lebanon  security-  zone. 
Aspects  of  the  .‘mutual  relations’  are 
also  still  unresolved. 


In  sorrow,,  we  announce  the  death  of 


FRIDA  HIRSCH 


The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Tuesday.  April  12.1 983  at  3  p.m. 
at  Kibbutz  Sde  Nehemia.. 


S ho  ham  Farriily  : 
Kibbutz  Sde  Nehemia 


We  profoundly  regret  the  passing  on  April  1 0, 1 983  of 


BENJAMIN  KAGAN 


REAGAN 


our  delegate  for  Israel. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

ficials  have  privately  expressed  their 
disappointment  at  the  lack  of  a 
more  “supportive”  position  taken 
by  these  other  Arab  states. 

-  Shultz  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
visit  the  Middle  East,1  but  only  if 
such  a  journey  would  be  “useful”  in 
promoting  the  peace  process.  No 
such  trip  has  yet  been  planned,  he 
said. 

Appearing  on  NBC’s  Today  show. 
Deputy  National  Security  Adviser 
Robert  McFarlane  denied  that  the 
administration  had  any  intention  at 
this  point  of  cutting  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  Israel  because 
of  the  continued  .establishment  of 
West  Bank  settlements.  Last  Fri¬ 
day,  The  State  Department 
promised  to  work  for  a  settlement 
freeze  if  Jordan  should  get  involved 
in  the  talks. 

The  assassination  of  moderate 
PLO  leader  Issara  Sartawi  shocked 
many  U.S.  officials.  For  them  it  un¬ 
derlined  the  splits  within.  the' PLO 
and- the  broader  Arab  world. 
Reagan,  Shultz,.  Speakes  and  other 
ILS;  officials'  have  deplored  the 
shooting,  calling  it  tragic  and  dis¬ 
turbing. 


We  have  not  only  lost 
a  highly  honoured  and  valuable  associate/ 
but  also  a  very  dear  friend. . 


Our  sincere  condolences  are  extended  to 
Mrs.  Sara  Kagan  and  to  the  Kagan  family 
whose  sorrow  we  share. 


We  shall  keep  Benjamin  Kagan,  in  our  memory; 


Alcan  Aluminium  A.andM.E.  Ltd. 


R.H.  Gerriianri. 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  A  leading 
Cairo  newspaper  said  yesterday  that  ■ 
the  killing  in  Portugal  of  Palestinian 
envoy  issara  Sartawi  would  be  a 
warning  to  Palestinian  leaders  to 
abandon  efforts  for  a  peaceful  Mid¬ 
dle  East  settlement 
.  The  mass  circulation  Ai-AkMmr 
said:  “The  murderer  may  want  to 
tell  (PLO  chairman  Yasser)  Arafat  ■ 
and  other  Palestinian  leaders  to 
-  abandon  peaceful  efforts”  to  settle 
.the  Arab-Isradi  couflicL  ‘ 

“The  mime  was  ah  the  mote  dis- 
■  astrous  because  it:  was  designed  to 
silence  a  moderate  Palestinian  ■' 


murder  a  warning 

fog?**?  wM.to  putin Wto 
Woodshed  and  destruction,*1  % 
ded.'  '•/ 

Kro-officiai  j^Afwam  said 

iho  bflknawu  ■  _ - 


4* 


,,  Si,s; 

P. .  .  J  *  • 


«  ending  the  Arab- 

Israeff  conflict. - 

Ajnnt&Ur  King ;  Hussem  ^ 
Jordan  expressed  Ins  'condolence. 

on  the  deatlicf  Sartawi  to  la*  sister 

Accompanied  byQueez  Noor,  h^L 
seatr  trfled  a$  the  home  of  SaLh 
Sartdwt  Jarett  and  told  ber  *Usam 
who  stood 

by  his-prtnd^es,  which  were  vtrv 
dear”.'  '  .v  :  '•  .  >ir  -  * 


Armoured  vehicle  Mte  mine  in  Leba&ro 


Jtraratan  Post  Staff 

METULLA.'  —  An  Israeli  ar¬ 
moured  personnel  carrier  drove 
over  a  mine  yesterday  near  Kiunad 
a-Luz,  in  the  eastern  sector  of 
Lebanon.  There  were  no  casualties, 
the  array  spokesman  announced. 
Those  responsible  for  laying  the 
mine  are  believed  ,  to  have  come 
■from  the  Syrian-held  zone. 

-  It  was  the  eighth  incident  aimed 
at  Israeli  soldiers  since  Sunday.  One 
soldier  has. been  killed  and  several 
wounded.  ’  .  . 

\  Outside  of  Sidon,  meanwhile,  a 
local  car  filled  with  explosives  Wew 
up.  There  were  no  casualties,  the 
IDF  spokesman  announced.  In 


..Bcrent,  A  h^tfOr.itniadwi.grouD 

calling  itself  the  Mqjahidwn 
Brigades  ^  Organization  •  claimed 
resp<asiMjty  tof  -ahothw  blist 
the  area  oil  Sunday,  which  it  said 
occurred  near  an  Israeli 
busu  .  :.  ' ..  V  . 3 

The  IDF  spokesman  also  said  it 
had  no  infonxratioa  shoot  Lebanese 
reports  of  an  exchange  of  fire  on 
Sunday  night  between 

Syrian  troops  in  eastern  ..Lebanon. 

The  reports  said  resufesks  of  the 
Bekaa  Vafley  took  tdoge  in  bomb 
shelters  as  the  rides  exchanged  artil¬ 
lery  and  machine-gurr  fire  for  75 
minutes  along  ^an .  80-kilometre 
front. 


‘CIA  chief  visited  Israel 

Jerusalem  Pest  CovTespoudeut 
WASHINGTON.  —  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  director  Wil¬ 
liam  Casey  was  reported  yesterday 
to  have  travelled  secretly  to  Israel 
last  week  to  try  to  convince  Jsrael 
that  the  Lebanese  Army  is  capable 
of  defending  Southern  Lebanon. 


on  secret  missfeBn’ 


The  Middle  East  Polity' Survey,  a 
respected  Washington  newsletter. 


- 


the  Lebanese  Army,  “can  control 

terrorist  activity  ..Jin ,  Sohthern 
Lebanon.”  \ : 

The  newsbrtter  swt  r  however 
that  Casey  was  unable  to.  away 
Defence  Minister  Mothe-' Arens, 

who  a  said  to  be  uider  strong  pres¬ 
sure  from  Military  Intelligence,  as 
well  as  from  . the  Labour  Party,  not 
to  abandon  militia  leader.  Miyor 
Sa’ad  Haddad  in  -  favour  of  the 


first 

[oral; 


,<@|raa  m  S.  Lebanon 
meeUwiOt  Haddad  : 


Jerusalem  .  Poit  Reporter 

METULLA.  —-Mihister  without 
Portfolio  Arid  Sharcrn  visrted  Sotaii 
LebajKW'ycffertfey^hd  field  a  two- 
hour  tEscassia*  ivkh  wfth ja  leader 
Major  Sa’ ad  Haddad  at  hris  horned 
Mrqjayouh.  , 

.  Sharon  said  that  -Haddad  and  ha 
forces  are  the  feunttation  Of  any 
peace  -agreement  between  Israd 
and  Lebanon,  Sharon  also  met  with 
IDF  officers  in  thearea.  The  former 
defence  -  minister  was  reportedly 
sent  to  South  Lebanon  -by  the 
cabinet  in  advance  of  its  scheduled 
debate  on  security  arrangemeiits 
.there.  .  ‘ 
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With  pam  and  sorrow.  .  . 
wo  mourn  the  death  In  tho  USA  of  our  dearest 


HERB  BRODY  *1 


•  President  of  Supormaikots  Gonsral- Coqr- 

Pathmarii  Stores.  Woodbridfle.  Now  Jeisoir- 

A  tnro  friend  of [Israel .. ^  -. 

We  share  the.  grief  of  his  wife;  Fran.  his  daughters  and  sons-in-taw. 
Suzanne  and  Glen  Rqsengarten;  Wendy  and  Gordon- Kail; -Patti  8 no 
Danny  Lehrhoff;  his  son.  Andrew  and  the  whole  family. ;  . 


Leo  end  Margaret  Schwartz 
Ramat  Gan 


We  mourn  the  death  of 


Dr.  ISSAM  SARTAWI 


a  brave  fighter  for  Israeli- Palestinian  peace;! 
who  was  murdered  by  the  enerruei  of  peape. 


The  Executive  Committee 
International  Center  for  Paaca  br 
the  Middle  East 


It)  deep  sorrow 

we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear 


ROSE  BERDICHEFSKY 


on  Sunday,  April  IO.  T983  —  27  Nissan  5743. 
Ttw  deceased  bequeathed  her  body  to  science. 


The  Bereaved  Family 


ALFRED  WEBBER 


passed  away  pa  April  6;  1983,-suddeftiy  and  peacefully, 


*oved  huabhnd '  of;.^eeh,  devoted  father  to  Rosemary. 
.Michael  and  Anoe,  lovmg  grafictfi9ther  of  Kete-and  Abigail  and  dahr 
brother  of •UiL-v.--  -  -7  v-'---;' 


7  Sandiway ;  D  rive, '  ■  ^  “  - ; 
Manichester  lo; 
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protest  in  capital 


By -.ROBERT  ROSENBERG 
Vv  "  Jerusalem  Reporter  -.bc  s.ove.7ln,,?”1  and  police  to  make 

s  tEltasstw 

&  ..jAjjAiSSJStt  SSAS?  * 

-.^ppcd  ^-y^-old  immigrant  demonnriwr, 

!  B SSrS 


~  The  fncidem  was  the  only  one  to 
mar  an  otherwise  peaceful 
demonstration  in  the  Ben-Yehuda 
^■MaB.  It  was  called  by  friends  of  Dr. 
If.UZ(  Ritte,  the  Hebrew  University 
geneticist  wKo  was  seriously  injured 
^yheii  his  car  was  stoned  in  the 
capital’s  Ceula  neighbourhood  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 


iCk  The  vast  majority  of  the 
-.demonstrators  in  the  Ben-Yehuda 
^  .-Mail  appeared  to  be  western, 
secular  Jews.  A  heavy  police 
jBr  .^^cnee  .  included  Border 
^-Policemen  on  the  roofs  of  the 
^  ^buildings  .  and  .■  a  police 
.  ^photographer,  which  has  been 
1  %  ,  -police  policy  since  the  fatal  grenade 
L .attack  on  the  Peace  Now 
demonstration  last  February. 

If  '-  Former  Knesset  clerk  Netanel 
it .  Lorch  opened  the  rally,  calling  on 


- - -  were  me  mam 

themes  of  the  rally,  which  included 
speeches  by  poet  Yehuda  Amihai, 
Hebrew  University  professors 
Shmuel  tUmgeT.  Yehoshua  Porat 
and  Shalom  Rosenberg,  who  is  an 
observant  Jew. 

President  Yitzhak  Navon  sent  a 
message  of  support  saying  that,  “we 
don  t  need  an  abstract  love  of 
Israel,  we  need  a  love  of  the  people 
of  Israel  that  accepts  them  for  what 
they  are.” 

“Take  Jerusalem  out  of  the  stone 
age,  *  read  one  placard  cf  the  many 
that  participants  carried.  Another 
asked:  “How  long  will  the  police 
use  kid  gloves  against  religious 
criminals?” 


.  The  man  who  spat  ax  KoUek  was 
wearing  an  IDF  uniform.  He  was 
detained  by  the  police  and  will  be 
charged  with  attacking  a  public  ser¬ 
vant  and  police  officers. 


K-ollek  told  the  crowd  that  the 
ultra-Orthodox  Eda  Haredit  “fears 
this  crowd,  because  it  shows  the 
strength  of  those  who  will  not  give 
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‘Men  of  valour’  to  light  Independence  flames 
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By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Jerusalem  Post  Rcporte- 

Twelve  torches  will  be  kindled  on 
the  eve  of  Independence  Day  next 
Sunday  by  former  underground 
fighters  and  partisans,  soldiers  in 
World  Whr  II  and  Israeli  wars,  and 
the'  mother  of  a  fallen  soldier. 

The  dozen  were  chosen  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  theme  of  the  35th  an¬ 
niversary  of  independence  —  “The 
Year  of  Valour”  —  that  coincides 
with  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 

The  “secret  lives'*  of  two  of  the 
12  will  be  disclosed  for  the  first 
lime.  Ya’acov  (“Yakuba”)  Cohen, 
58,  is  a  former  intelligence  agent,  in¬ 
volved  in  daring  escapades,  who  has 
retired  to  garden  work  in  Kibbutz 
Alonim.  Gad  Shahar  worked  secret¬ 
ly  in  Morocco  to  bring  Jews  here  20 
years  ago. 

The  others  chosen  for  the  honour 
are  Yosef  Avidar  (of  the  Hagana); 
Rafael  Saban  (Irgun  Zv&'i  Leumi); 
Yehoshua  Cohen  (Lehi);  Ziva  Arbel 
(Palmah);  Yonatan  Fridan  (yishuv 
volunteer  in  World  War  II); 
Yerahmicl  Plazenstein  (allied  ar¬ 
mies  in  World  War  II);  Simha 
Rotem  (ghetto  and  partisan  fighter); 
Ben-Zion  Leitncr  (veteran  of  War 
of  Independence  and  disabled 
veterans'  organization);  Sara 


,TZC7Js7j'Zatr 


Shhtioni  (mother  of  soldier  who  fell 
in  Yom  Kippur  War);  and  Seren 
Moshe  Krawitz  (winner  of  medal  of 
valour  in  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee). 

As  every  year,  independence  Day 
will  be  preceded  by  Memorial  Day 
for  die  fallen.  A  two-minute  siren 
will  be  sounded  on  Saturday  night  at 
8.30,  bringing  traffic  to  a  halt  and 
flags  to  half  mast.  A  memorial 
ceremony  will  be  held  at  the 
Western  Walt,  where  a  torch  will  be 
lit  by  President  Yitzhak  Navon. 
Local  memorial  assemblies  will  be 
held  in  towns  and  settlements  in  the 
evening,  and  at  military  cemeteries 
on  Sunday  morning. 

Independence  Day  Eve  opens 
formally  with  the  traditional  torch¬ 
kindling  ceremony  atop  Mt.  Heiz! 
in  Jerusalem,  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  fireworks  display.  Galei  Zahal's 


Shirutrom  campaign  for 
educational  facilities  far  soldiers, 
army  canteens  and  rest  homes  will 
open  at  9  p.m.  and  continue  on 
radio  throughout  the  holiday. 

Over  one  million  Israelis  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part  in  walking  tours 
“In  the  Footsteps  of  the  Warriors,” 
being  organized  around  the 
country.  The  participants  will  tour 
former  battle  sites  and  monuments. 

A  number  oF  army,  navy  and  air 
force  bases  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday  from  9  a. m.  to  2 
p.m. 

The  Bible  Quiz  for  Jewish  Youth 
opens  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  at 
noon.  President  Yitzhak  Navon  will 
hold  a  reception  for  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  and  another  for 
outstanding  soldiers  at  his  official 
residence.  Israel  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre 
at  8  p.m.  Receptions  for  Arab 
dignitaries  will  take  place  in 

Nazareth,  Net  any  a  and  Beersheba. 

An  unusual  event  this  year  will  be 
a  pageant  and  sound-light  show  in 
the  Ram  at  Gan  Stadium.  Rehear¬ 
sals  will  be  held  on  Independence 
Day  Eve,  and  the  show  itself  on 
Monday  night.  All  proceeds  (tickets 
are  IS20  for  rehearsal  and  IS50  for 
’show)  will  go  to  the  Israel  Defence 
Fund. 


First  residential  centre 
for  alcoholics  is  opened 


rirst  resident! 
I  for  alcoholics  i 

Its*.  .  - 

%  ;:By  LEA  LEVA VI 

t  £  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

~4LAMAT'GAN.  —  The  country's 
■ui/’Tirst  residential. treatment  centre  for 
.  alcoholics  officially  opened  here 
'yesterday.  It  will  provide  treatment 
u?'-.}  f°r  alcoholics  whose  physical  and 
: .  mental  conditions  make  ambulatory* 
‘I;  care  impossible.  The  centre  has 
s’?:! .been  ,  treating  alcoholics  on  an  am- 
r.*buiat6ry  basis  since  December, 
.7982. 


Israeli-born  artist  Yaacov  A  gam  was  presented  yesterday  with  the  first 
startip  he  designed  for  the  Israel  Philatelic  Services  —  using  his  well- 
known  kinetic  style  in  the  shape  of  a  Star  of  David.  The  IS25  stamp  is 
being  issued  in  honour  of  Israel's  35th  anniversary  of  independence. 
Communications  Minister  Mordecfaai  ZIpori,  who  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  praised  Agam’s  contribution  to  Israeli  philately.  Later,  the 
minister  and  the  artist  gave  another  stamp  to  Prime  Minister 
Menachei^  Begin. 


Israelis  to  attend  Poland’s  ghetto  memorial 


Of  the  32-  patients  treated  so  far, 
•  L.- -dour  had  to  leave- the  programme 
^because  of  their  poor  physical  con- 
r  i-  '-ditibn,  four  more  dropped  out,  II 
>  -  -Completed  treatment  (and  are  so  far 
-'keeping  away  from  drink)  and  the 
rest  are  still  being  treated. 
Professionals  treating  alcoholics 


suv  there  are  about  10,000  in  Israel, 
only  about  25  per  cent  of  whom 
have  come  for  treatment.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  impossible,  they  note,  unless 
the  alcoholic  is  motivated  to  kick 
the  habit. 

There  are  10  ambulatory  treat¬ 
ment  centres  for  alcoholics 
operating  around  the  country;  but  a 
need  was  felt  for  a  residential  treat¬ 
ment  cfemre.  - 

The  Association  for  Prevention  of. 
Alcoholism,  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  headed  by  MK  Jacques  Amir, 
worked  hard  to  obtain  support  from 
the  Health  Ministry  and  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs  to  establish-  the  new  centre. 

The  majority  of  Israel's  alcoholics 
are  men.  Only  about  10  per  cent  are 
women. 


Ministry  takes  responsibility 
for  reconstruction  of  mosque 


^  Chronically  ill  explain  how 
-  doctors’  strike  affects,  them 

‘-"'dJU  J?  05\‘aw  nr.;  ..rlc  lit 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  Ha&an  Bek  Mosque  in  Jaffa 
is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  local 
Wakf  (Moslem  religious  trust)  by 
the  custodian  of  absentee  property 
following  renovation. 

This  was  announced  yesterday  by 
the  Religious  Affairt  Ministry, 
which  will  take  full  responsibility 
for  the  planning  and  execution  -of 
the  renovations,  thus  by-passing  the 
Tel  Aviv  municipality.' The  mosque, 
which  was  in  the  news  last  year  due 
to  attempts  to  turn  it  into  a  com¬ 
mercial  attraction,  was  again  the 
focus  of  tension  10  days  ago  when 
its  minaret  collapsed. 

The  decisions  announced  yester¬ 
day  were  made  by  an  inte>- 
ministerial  committee  consisting  of 
ministry  Director-General  Rabbi 


asked  to  come  to  the  ministry  today 
to  draw  up  a  contract. 

The  committee  said  that  it  would 
gladly  accept  contributions  for  the 
reconstruction  Iron  Israeli  Arabs, 
but  would  not  accept  funds  from 
states  at  war  with  Israel  or  from 
enemy  organizations.  This  decision 
evidently  opens  the  way  for  funds 
from  Egypt  to  be  accepted. 

Although  the  committee  did  not 
oppose  immediate  reconstruction  of 
theminaret  by  the  local  community, 
it  noted  that  this  should  be  done  in 
coordination  with  the  planners  to 
ensure  safety  and  obviate  the  waste 
of  money. 

Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat 
met  with  Wakf  chairman  Abed  j 
Kabub  yesterday  and  persuaded  | 
him  that  it  was  unsafe  to  rebuild  the 
minaret  without  coordinating  the 
work. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Over  300  Israelis,  in¬ 
cluding  100  teenagers  from  Tel  Aviv 
high  schools  and  from  kibbutzim, 
will  leave  for  Poland  over  the  next 
few  days  to  attend  ceremonies 
marking  ihs  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising. 

At  a  press  conference  here 
yesterday  Stefan  Grayek,  chairman 
of  the  World  Union  of  Jewish  Par¬ 
tisans  and  Ghetto  Fighters, 
responded  to  criticism  by  those  who 
feel  the  visits  by  Israeli  delegations 
show  support  for  the  regime  in 
Poland. 

“We  are  going  to  Jewish  events, 
to  remind  the  world  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  40  years  ago  and  to  com¬ 
memorate  those  who  died.  The 
Polish  Government  is  interested 
because  of  the  anti-Semitic  cam¬ 
paign  of.  1968.  They  want  to  show 
that  they  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  Jewish  fighters.  There  could 
be  some  in  Poland  who  have  other 
motives,  but  that  does  not  have  to 
interest  me,”  he  said. 

Several  delegations,  including 


one  from  Tel  Aviv,  headed  by 
Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat,  a  youth 
delegation,  a  group  of  authors  and 
artists,  representatives  of  Yad 
Vashcm  and  other  memorial  institu¬ 
tions  and  private  individuals  are  go¬ 
ing.  Some  will  visit  relatives,  or  die 
gentiles  who  saved  them. 

Among  the  events  in  which  the 
Israelis,  and  a  number  of  Jews  from 
abroad,  will  participate,  are  the 
dedication  of  the  refurbished  ^yn? 
agogue  in  Warsaw,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Polish  government,  a 
ceremony  commemorating  the 
April  19  ghetto  uprising,  to  be  held 
in  the  Warsaw  ampitheatre  next 
Tuesday,  and  a  memorial  ceremony 
at  Auschwitz.  The  Israelis  will 
spend  between  eight  and  1 1  days  in 
Poland. 

American  President  Ronald 
Reagan  yesterday  welcomed  thou¬ 
sands  of  Holocaust  survivors  who 
came  to  a  national  gathering  in 
Washington  to  remember  the  six 
million. 

“As  survivors  and  lifegivers  of  the 


Holocaust,  you  have  endured  and 
triumphed  over  one  cf  the  greatest 
evils,  one  of  the  greatest  nightmares 
of  ail  times,”  Reagan  said  in  a  letter 
to  the  conference  organizers. 

Reagan  was  scheduled  to  address 
a  packed  auditorium  of  more 
than  20,000  people  last  night  at  the 
Capital  Centre. 

From  all  over  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  survivors  began  arriving 
yesterday  at  the  massive 
Washington  convention  centre 
which  has  been  converted  into  a 
“survivors’  village.”  Later  in  the 
day,  they  were  to  be  bused  to  the 
Capital  Centre  in  suburban 
Maryland. 

In  Athens  about  1,000  people  at¬ 
tended  a  memorial  service  in  the 
Jewish  section  cf  Athens  cemetery 
on  Sunday,  commemorating  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  killing  of 
Greek  Jews  by  the  Nazis. 

A  similar  ceremony  was  held  in 
Salonika,  northern  Greece,  where 
the  majority  of  Greek  Jews  had 
lived  prior  to  the  Holocaust. 

(Rcmenberiog  Warsaw  —  page  5) 


Damages  claimed  over  exploding  bottle 


-"■(iJU  Jc  nr.;  „  (ii  .  .  -inol 

i1  t  b!.rB^IsEA.JLEYAVi  r>ud'«  1 

f-vl  Jeraalltfi  Potf  Reporter-"  -' 

JA'V tV .L—C firo n i cairy  *iU 
patients  and  the  organizations 
-  which  represent  them  •  yesterday 
urged  doctors  and  the  government 
-’  ’lo  negotiate  non-stop  until  the 
-'  ''Strike  is  settled  so  that  they  —  the 
’’patients  most  dependent  on  doctors 
s'  will  stop  suffering. 

Speakers  at  a  press  conference 


:  pointed  out  that  the  Israel  Medical 
'‘Association’s  alternative  dinics  do 


L'iiU  ;-;j  ii •  "»t.  i-t*-:  ■  . 

-‘-tff&tthS-Wnr  how;  'it  would  be mear-i 

r1^iHAfttosible  i6  Witf**hetheMhtk 
"'orwAHear  ■TbllOW^Up'vtfas  to -blame! 

Similar  complaints  ^rere  voiced 
by  ■  kidney  patients,  parents  of 
•  children  with  cistic  fibrosik  from 
diabetes. sufferers  and  others. 

A  representative  of  disabled 
veterans  complained  that  men 
burned  in  the  Lebanon  war  are  not 
getting  plastic  surgery  because  of 
the  strike,  since  their  operations  are 
not  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  But 
delays  in  performing  these  opera- 


Y<Mr9s!?:91Kl5?49:tT,on*  thc.  frinie  1(i  .Speaking.,  0Q„ Israel  Radio-  last 
^Uiisters. Adviser  on  Arab!  Affairs  flight,  Lahat  .said/.that  despite  the 


■  i£jj  nyaptfii  |0ur- Ary  e  and  arepresen- 
..-taUve  of  J  be.  Israel  Lands  Authority. 
Moslem  engineers  involved  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  reconstruction  have  been 


“discourtesy’ V-of-  the  ministry  in  ig< 
noring  himj  he  was -happy  that  the 
mosque  would  be  renovated  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Arab  car  windows 
smashed  overnight 
near  Kiryat  Arba 


Lower  price  for 
fast  mail  to  UJ3. 


-not  moot  their  special  needs.  ae,ays  Jn  P^ormu.g  u, c*  up=..- 
■JoHow-ro  is  impossible  .  wrthout . «n  lcad  to  more  senous  tte- 

*%>edical  recoids,  they  explained,  and  ab"<>' Ih=  Partlculariy  for 

.  _ _ __  _ l. _ ,u_r_  natients  with  facial' scars. 


•patients  lose  confidence  when  their 
^special  relationship  with  their  own 
u  *  ^physician'  is  interrupted.  Some  are 
[going  without  treatment  because 
jthey  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  IS600 
fee  or  to  buy  expensive  medicines 
-  {privately,  or  because  they  hesitate 

*  jto  go  to  a  strange  doctor. 

■  Martha,  a  mental  patient,  said  the 
.jineilicine  she  needs  to  prevent 

•  Seridus  depression  costs  1S2,500  at  a 
private  pharmacy,  a  price  she  can- 

!-“'nol  afford  on  her  National  In- 
jnrahee  disability  pension.  “If  I.go 
^without  the  medicine  for  a  few 
weeks,  I  can  become  so  depressed 
that.  1  may  commit  .suicide” 
-fleaft  patients  noted  that 
‘^tegligence  can  only  be  proven  when 
particular  doctor  is  negligent  in 
treating  a  particular  patient.  If 
someone  dies  a  natural,  death  a  few 


patients  with  facial  scars. 

.  Mirian  Klein  of  the  Cancer 
Society  said  failure  to  detect  cancer 
in  time  could  cost  lives. 

A  cancer  patient,  Yosef  ICapito, 
said  that  he  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  by  saying  he  received  excel¬ 
lent  care  in  the  hospital  during  foe 
strike.  He  added  that  he  heard  how 
much  doctors  earn,  and. he  knows 
shoemakers  and  clerks-  who  earn 
more.  At  the  same  time,  he  .is  now 
facing  difficulties  receiving  foe  am¬ 
bulatory  care  he  needs  and  urged 
both  sides  in  the  dispute  to  settle. it 
quickly. 

The  organizations  represented 
sent  a  joint’  telegram  to  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  urging 
him  to  become  personally  involved, 
in  bringing.a  speedy  end  to  foe  doc¬ 
tors’  strike. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Scores  of  cars  belonging  to  Arabs' 
who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiryat 
Arba,  the  Jewish  suburb  outside 
Hebron,  had  their  windscreens  sm¬ 
ashed  on  Sunday  night. 

Residents  found  that  car  after  car 
in  the  Arab  suburbs  west  and 


south  of  Kiryat  Arba  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  rocks  or  iron  ban,  and 
some  had  most  of  their  windows  sm¬ 
ashed. 

Police  said  yesterday' that  they 
had  received  complaints  from  33 
residents  in  the  town,  although  local 
sources  said  the  number  of  cars 
damaged  was  closer  to  100.  A 
special  investigative  team  has  been 
set  up. 

A  curfew  was .  imposed  on  the 
Batata  refugee  camp  near  Nablus 
last  night  after  stonethrowing,  it  was 
reported.  _ 

MK  Rabbi  Haim  Druckman 
(NRP)  last  night  condemned  the 
window  smashing,  but  urged  police 
to  investigate  whether  foe  incident 
was  a  continuation  of  the .  “mass 
poisoning  provocation”  in  the  West 


Jcrnsalem  Post  Reporter 

Due  to  popularity  of  foe  new 
postal  services’  express  mail  service 
to  the  U.S.,  Israelis  will  now  be  able 
to  send  packages  and  letters 
weighing  up  to  half  a  kilo  for  S25, 
instead  of  the  single  previous  rate  of 
S35  for  up  to  a  kilo. 

Over  1,000  items  were  9ent  last 
month  through  this  service,  which 
guarantees  arrival  at  the  address  of 
the  recipient  within  three  days. 


TEL  AVIV  (him).  —  A  claim  for 
damages  against  foe  Tempo  soft- 
drink  company,  foe  Tanaz  glass 
: manufacturers -and;  foe 'state -.was 
presented  at  the  Tel  Aviv  District 
1  Court  oh  Sunday  on  behalf  of  foe 
family  of  Tamar  Haliba,  who  died 
after  a  bottle  of  carbonated  soda  ex¬ 
ploded  in  her  hand  in  June  1979. 

The  plaintiffs  are  her  husband 
Mordechai  and  her  three  children, 
Yosef,  Nissim  and  David. 

They  asserted  that  the  two  com¬ 
panies  were  responsible  for  the  ex¬ 
ploded  bottle  and  its  contents  and 
had  been  negligent  They  further  as¬ 
serted  that  the  state  was  responsible 
for  medical  treatment  in  foe  case, 
which  they  alleged  was  also 
negligent. 

The  claimants  said  that,  although 
Haliba  was  bleeding  heavily  from 
wounds  to  her  throat  caused  by 
glass  splinters,  the  deceased  was 
turned  away  from  two  hospitals 
before  being  taken  in  at  Donoio  Bet  ! 


in  Jaffa,  where  foe  was  declared 
dead  from  loss  of  blood. 

The  two  companies  and  the  state 
denied  jbe-plaiptifTs.  ql^m  that  it 
was  to  blame  for  Haliba’s -death.  No 
date  -was  fixed  for  a.  hearing. . 


UJS.  students  return 
to  round-world  trip 


Two  new  envoys 
present  credentials 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
Two  Latin  American  ambas¬ 
sadors  presented  their  letters  of 
credence  yesterday  to  President 
Yitzhak  Navon  in  ceremonies  foal 
included  champagne  toasts  and  the 
playing  of  anthems. 

The  new  ambassador  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  Manuel 
Esteban  Rodriguez  Fernandez, 
previously  a  senator  and  un¬ 
dersecretary  of  education  and 
culture  in  his  country. 

(n  a  separate  ceremony,  Agustin 
Espinosa  of  Uruguay  presented  his 
credentials. 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
,  |  i( . .  Jmwdem  Port  Reporter 

A  gio  up  at  45q!  American  students 
.  ^ndjjrtafr. from,  a  .number  of  univer- 
ism«..,are  .due.  to  leave  Jerusalem 
tomorrow  to  complete  their  round- 
the-world  trip,  after  an  unexpected 
month’s  stay  in  the  capital.  They  are 
participating  in  a  programme  called 
Semester  at  Sea,  where  they  spend 
sue  months  on  board  a  ship  travell¬ 
ing  around  the  world.  They  are 
awarded  credits  for  their  time  at 


The  group  came  to  Jerusalem 
after  their  boat  ran  aground  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  During  their  stay,  the 
academic  dean  died  and  was  buried 
in  Jerusalem. 

Tonight  foe  students  will  hold  a 
farewell  dinner  at  Jerusalem's 
Diplomat  hotel  where  they  have 
been  staying.  Some  will  be  return¬ 
ing  home  and  others  moving  on  to 
tour  the  Far  East. 


iilg 
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Old  mine  wounds 
tractor  driver 

KIRYAT  SHMONA.  —  A  tractor 
driver  from  amosh&v'in  foe  Jordan 
Valley  was  slightly  wounded  yester¬ 
day  when-  his  tractor  drove  over  a 
mine  between  moshav  Yardena  and 
Kibbutz  Neyeh  Or. 

Security  forces  behev.e  that  the 
mine  was  an  old  bne,  dating  from 
before  the  Six-Day  War.  Thc  driver 
was  taken  to  Afula  hospital. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LOANS  TO  NEW  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  OTHER  HOLDERS  OF  CERTIFICATES  OF  ELIGIBILITY. 

‘  J  '  Substantially  increased  supplemental?  loans  '  . 

commensurate  with  your  repayment  capacity 
Westrongly  «i»ise  our  clients  not  to  enter  into  wmmitments  involving  monthly  mortgage  payments 
in' MCKS  of  30%  Of  net  income-  .  .  :  ..  * 

Our  branch  offices  are  conveniently  located:  ' 

.  rn  18  Simla:  Beit  Hasnoeve/off  98  Aflenby  Rd.,  Tel.  03-6TJ973. 

Tel  Aviv:  ^ank.  Clal  Building.  97  Jaffa  Hd.,  Tel.  02332377. . 

-.tnSvw  St  adjoining  Zim  building,  Tel.  04-670726  ■  ■  ’ 

Appgcsto  now  ato  evaiteWe  thmush  branch,  offices  of  M  Dfccount  M.'ftntfait  *  =ouney.  • 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  BANK 


★  50%  in  five  monthly  IS  instalments,  free  of  linkage  and  interest. 

-  *  Up  to  10%  discount  for  full  payment  in  advance 
.  ★  6  interest  free  monthly  instalments  in  U.S.  $ 

and  much,  much  more...  to 


This  year's  special  - 
holidays  in  southern  Spain 


One-Week  Organized  Tours 


i 


MALAGA,  TORREMOLINOS 
And  the  golden  beaches  of 
COSTA  DEL  SOL 


*  Italy  . 

*  Yugoslavia 

*  Scandinavia 


Fortnight  and  longer  organized 
tours. 


And  other  holidays  in: 

*  San  Remo 

*  Palma  da  Mallorca 

*  Tenerife 

*  Plitvica  (Yugoslavia) 

*  Austria  and  Germany 

We  also  offer  exciting  holidays  In  Enugary, 

Ttnrrmnia  and  Bulgaria. 


*  Classical  Europe 

*  Central  Europe 
it  Scandinavia 

*  Spain  and  Portugal  (with  the  possibility  of 
combining  with  a  holiday  in 
Torremolinos,  Tenerife  or  Palma) 

*  central  Europe  and  the  Balkans 

*  The  Far  East 


MELIA 


The  International  Team 
with  thn  Personal  Touch 
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Curried  Avocado  S 
tedium  avocado 
ip.  lemon  juice 
gr.  crushed  smoke* 
"  grill  flavour 
sp.  curry  powder 
love  garlic,  rnashe 
>s.  chives,  finely  c 
p.  Worcestershire 
rops  Tabasco  saui 
sp.  chili  powder 
■s.  mayonnaise 
p.  salt 

ih  avocado  to  a  p 
maining  ingredio 
Spread  on  tye  bre 

^1  quant  Apricot  -G 
rge  onion,  cholW 
oves  garlic,  crusti 
ottle  ketchup 

s.  Worccstcrahiri 
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a 
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U.S.  airlifts  guns,  missiles 
as  Thais  face  Vietnamese 


BANGKOK  (AP);  —  Two  giant  C-5 
“Galaxy”  transport  plants,,  flying, 
non-stop  from  the  U.S.,  touched 
down  at  Bangkok’s  military -aUrpdrtT' 
yesterday  to  deliver,  long-range 
howitzers  to  Thai  armed  forces 
which  have  duelled  with  Vietiianese 
troops  for  two  weeks  across  the 
Tbai-Ka/npuchean  frontier. 

A  Thai  supreme  command 
spokesman  said  the  howitzers,  as 
well  as  “  Red-Eye”  anti-aircraft  mis¬ 
siles  delivered  over  the  weekend, 
would  be  dispatched  to-  the  border. 

An  American  merchant  vessel  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  more  of  the 
guns  and  other  military  equipment. ' 
on  April  19.  U.S.  officials  sources 
said  other  airlifts  might  be  launched 


Eritrean  guerrillas  attack 
Ethiopian  troops,  killing  316 


ROME  (AP).  —  The  Eritrean  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Liberation  Front  fighting  for 
autonomy  from  Ethiopia,  said 
yesterday  it  has  launched  a  major 
counter  offensive  against  Soviet- 
backed  Ethiopian  forces  iiliing  316 
troops  in  recent  combat..: 

“The  fighting  is  still  going,  art  at  - 
the  Nakfa  front  after  our  forces  at¬ 
tacked  an  enemy  contingent," 
.Mohamed  Ahmed  of  the  Rome 
EPLF  office,  said. 

The  spokesman  said  the  counter 
offensive  was  launched  after  Ethio¬ 
pian  forces  pounded  guerrilla  posi¬ 
tions  in  north  eastern  Eritrea,  on 
March  29. 

An  EPLF  communique  released 
here  said  250  Ethiopian  troops  were 
killed  on  the  Nakfa  front,  while  350 
were  wounded  and  taken  prisoner, 
ft  also  said  the  guerrillas  had  cap¬ 
tured  four  Soviet  anti-aircraft  guns 


and  a  “huge  quantity  of  am¬ 
munition.” 

The  EPLF  communique  also  said 
guerrillas  ambushed  another  unit  of 
Ethiopian  troops,  killing  66  and  cap¬ 
turing  19.  Ahmed  declined  to  say 
how  many  EPLF  guerrillas  are  in- 
.  yolvect  in  the  current  drive.  He  said 
most  of  ihe  arms  in  the  hands  of 
guerrillas  were  captured  from 
Ethiopian  soldiers  in  recent  months. 

in  Rome,  Somali  Foreign 
Minister  Abdulrahman  Barre 
yesterday  claimed  that  nearly  35,000 
Cuban,  Soviet  and  other  foreign 
“troops”  are  fighting  alongside  the 
Ethiopians.  Winding  up  a  three-day 
official  visit  to  Italy,  Barre  said  the 
foreign  contingents  are  made  up  of 
20,000  Cubans  and  “troops 
camouflaged  as  technicians”  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia 
and  Libya: 


UN  chief,  Pakistanis  launch 
bid  to  break  Afghan  logjam 


GENEVA  (AP).  —  A  top  United 
Nations  mediator  met  privately  here 
yesterday  with  Pakistani  officials  in 
the  first  round  of  indirect  talks 
aimed  at  breaking  the  military  and 
political  stalemate  in  Soviet- 
occupied  Afghanistan. 

UN  Undersecretary  General 
Diego  Cordovez  continued  the 
shuttle  diplomacy  that  led  to  die' 
current  round  of  talks,  meeting 
separately  with  Pakistani  and 
Afghan  officials,  and  briefing  the 
Iranians,  a  possible  third  party  to  a 
settlement. 

informed  sources  said  Cordovez 
opened  the  first  meeting  with 
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.  Pakistan  with  a  draft-  proposal  to 
provide  groundwork  for  an  Afghan 
settlement.  Details  of  the  draft  were 
not  disclosed. 

Pakistan  has  refused  to  deal 
directly  with  Afghanistan  since 
over  100,000  Soviet  troops  entered 
the  country  to  shore  up  the  regime 
of  Babrak  Karmal,  and  sparked 
fierce  resistance  by  Moslem  rebels. 

The  sources  said  that  face-to- 
face  discussions  between  Pakistan 
and  Afghanistan  during  the  talks, 
expected  to  last  at  least  until  April 
22.  appeared  out  of  the  question, 
since  Pakistan -does  not  recognize, 
the  Karmal  regime. 


V^fibamb 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  An  unex¬ 
ploded  World  War  II  bomb  ■ 
paralyzed  part  of  central  London 
during  the  morning  rush-hour 
yesterday,  when  police  closed 
railway  stations  and  sealed  off  roads 
and  bridges. 

Army  bomb  disposal  experts 
worked  three  hours  —  from  7  to  10 
a.m.  —  to  defuse  the  bomb,  which 
was  dredged  up  with  mud  from  the 
River  Thames  and  lifted  on  to  a 
barge  on  Sunday  night. 

Police,  who  had  no  immediate 
details  of  the  size  of  the  bomb, 
sealed  oiT  approaches  to  the  river, 
closing  three  bridges  and  nearby  rail 
and  underground  stations.  They 
also  closed  a  1.6  kilometre  stretch 
of  the  river  to  traffic  and  diverted 
all  road  traffic  within  an  800  metre 
radius  of  the  barge. 

“It  is  chaotic  in  ihal.pjut  of  Lon-  . 
don.”  a  London  Transport' 


Authority  spokesman  said.  Traffic 
came  to  a  virtual  standstill  until  the 
all-clear  was  sounded  just  after  10 
a.m. 

The  bomb  was  defused  by  in¬ 
jecting  a  jelly-like  substance  which 
clogged  its  mechanism. 

International  Brigade 
veteran  dies  in  UK 

SHEFFIELD  (AP).  —  Sara  WDd,  a 
leader  of  the  British  Battalion  of  the 
International  Brigade  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  died  Sunday  in  his  sleep 
at  his  home  in  Sheffield,  family 
death  notices  said  yesterday.  He 
was  74. 

Wild,  a  construction  worker,  was 
wounded  four'  times  fighting  for  the 
Republicans  against  Gen.  Francisco 
Franco  and  took  command  of  the 
British- contingent  on  several  occa¬ 
sions. 


if  the  Thai  government  requested 
them.-.  ...  ‘  *  . 

bight  howitzers'  were  taken  off 
:  the*  aircraft  along  with  ammunition 
and  propellants  for  the  guns,  which 
have- a  range  6P30  kilometres  when 
special  rocket-propelled  shells  are 
used.  They  are  a  match  for  Viet¬ 
nam’s  130-mm  howitzers. 

Vietnam's  Communist  Party  new- 
•  spaper  Nhan  Dan  on  Sunday  called 
the .  airlift  a  “dangerous  and  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  move”  which  would 
increase  tension  along  the  border. 

Fighting  along  the  frontier  has 
fallen  off  in  recent  days.  Western 
and  Thai  analysts  have  noted  a 
laFge  build-up  of  .Vietnamese  forces 
near  the  Kampuchean  base  of  Ban 
Sangae  in  the  central  border  arch. 


Angolan  rebels  report  on  health  of  prisoners 

PARIS  (AP).  —  The  Angolan  anti-^oVemmein  guerilla  group  Unita  , 
issued  a  statement  yesterday  on  the  health  of  82  Czech  and 'Portuguese 
nationals  captured  during  a  military  operation  last  month. 

The  statement  said  that  29  of  the  prisoners  were  healthy,.  26  were  ■  , 
physically  exhausted,  12  were  suffering  from  dysentery,  nine  from  fever 
and  six  from  gastritis.  . 

Unita  has  offered  to  exchange  the  prisoners  for  prisoners  being  held 
by  the  government  in  Luanda.  It  has  asked  the  International  Red  Cross  ' 
to  act  as  intermediary.  ^ 

Bombs  blast  houses  and  apartments  in  Corsica 

AJACCIO  (Reuter).  ■—  Six  bombs  exploded  in  southern  Corsica  yester¬ 
day,  damaging  apartments  and  houses  owned  by  foreigners  and  people 
from  mainland  France,  police  said.  The  explosions  in  Gargcse  caused  no 
casualties. 

They  were  the  latest  in  a  wave  of  violence  on  the  French  Mediterrar.  ■  \ 
nean  island.  There  was  no  immediate  claim  of  responsibility.  ■ 

Last  Friday  night  nine  explosions  damaged  apartments  and  cars  in 
Ajaccio,  the  Corsican  capital.  A  10th  blast  virtually  destroyed  a. 
restaurant  being  built  in  Pietracorbara.  near  Bastia,  in  the  north.  - 

Australian  prize  for  Mother  Teresa 

.  NEW  DELHI  (A P).  —  Nobel  Laureate  Mother  Teresa,  known  as  the 
“Saint  of  the  Gutters”  For  her  humanitarian  work  in  the  slums' of. 
Calbuua,  has  been  awarded  the  Order  of  Australia. 

Australian  High  Commissioner  Gorden  Upton  presented  the  72-year- 
old  Roman  Catholic  nun  with  the  insignia  of  an  honorary  companion  of 
the  order  on  Sunday.  She  is  the  seventh  nun  to  receive  the  award,  that 
country’s  second  highest.  . 

Seven  die  in  Cape  Town  squatters1  brawl  ... 

CAPE  TOWN  (Reuter).  —  Seven  people  died  in  factional  fighting  bet¬ 
ween  rival  groups  in  a  black  squatters'  camp  outside  Cape  Town  an  Sun¬ 
day,  police  said  yesterday;  another  26  were  injured,  some  seriously. 

Pangas,  axes  and  firearms  were  used  in  a  pitched  battle  involving 
some  100  camp  dwellers  over  still  unexplained  antagonisms.  Fire 
destroyed  five  shacks,  a  school  and  several  vehicles  and  police  said  Four 
of  the  victims  died  of  burns  and  three  from  axe  or  panga  wounds. 

A  clergyman  working  in  the  area  said  a  major  source  of  tension  was  the 
presence  of  some  6,000  people  who  had  been  living  in  the  camp  illegally 
since  1978. 

Prince  Charles  falls  off  his  pony 

SYDNEY  (AP).  —  Prince  Charles  tumbled  off  his  polo-pony  in  Sydney 
yesterday,  while  5,000  A  ustralians  looked  on  apd  then  cried  “foal”.  The 
Prince  slid  down  on  his  right  side  from  his  borrowed  pony  Apollo  and" 
landed  heavily  on  his  bottom.  He  said  afterwards  he  was  “knocked  ofT.” 

Television  film  indicated  he  was  unbalanced  in  going  for  a  stroke  as  an 
opponent  rode  in  close  and  that  the  two  horses  collided.  The  other  rider,  . 
Richard  Walker,  said  the  Prince's  remarks  to  him  about  it  were  less  than 
friendly  and  he  was  “a  little  upset.” 

“Nobody  likes  to  be  knocked -off  his  horse,  and  he  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  me.  But  it  was  no  more  than  anybody  would  do  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,"  Walker  told  reporters. 

Charles  has  had  several  falls  in  polo  games  in  -the  last  couple  of  years. 


Rescue  drama  off  England— 
captain  won’t  quit  ship 


FALMOUTH,  England  (AP).  — 
The  captain  of  a  Panamanian 
freighter  was  refusing  .to  abandon 
his  blazing  ship  in  the  stormy  North 
Atlantic  yesterday  until  he  could 
find  a  missing  crewman  believed 
“still  on  board,  the  British  Coast 
Guard  reported. 

Twenty-six  sailors  from  the 
40,000-ton  bulk  -carrier  Bay  Club 
took  to  lifeboats  1,600  kilometres 
south  west  of  Land's  End  when,  the 
fire  broke  out  in  the  engine  room-:- 
They  were  picked  up  by  a,  British  - 
freighter.  '"  '  V 

But  the  stricken  vessel's  captain1," 
an  .  unidentified  Korean,*  was  in¬ 
sisting  on  staying  -put  “The  missing 
crewman  was  trapped  in  the  Engine 
room,”  said  the  Falmouth  coast 
guard station  spokesman.  “He  is  ob¬ 
viously  dead. 

“The  radio  is  out  and  the  only, 
way  we  can  communicate  with  the 
captain  is  by  hand  signals.  People 
on  other  ships  in  the  area  can  see 
'him  on  the  bridge  walking  about  the 


deck.  The  crew  have  been  trying  to 
get  close  enough  to  him  to  plead  for 
him  to  come  off,  but  the  seas  are  too 
rough.” 

The  rescue  drama  was  one  of 
several  in  British  coastal  waters  on 
Sunday  and  yesterday. 

In' other  rescue  incidents: 

•  The  15-man  crew  of  another 
Panamanian  vessel,  the  Schntting, 
abandoned  Ship  when  it 'developed 
steering  trouble  and  began  listing  in  ■ 
bnge  seas.  They  weracresqred,.by*,al- 

"^-RoyaF  Navy  helicopter  -and  Axel;  - 

Johnson,  a  Swedish ,  merchantman. 

~  Thfe'Schuttirrg  later 'satfc . *  H 

•  Eight  crewmen  from  the  Greek  j 
trawler  Georgios  Vasilios  were 
rescued  by  another  ship,  the  St. 
Michael,  after  the  trawler  began 
taking  in  water  some  95  km.  south 
of  Falmouth.  * 

•  Other  rescues  involving 
sailboards,  overdue  yachts  and  sm¬ 
all  boats  in  trouble  took  place  in 
Plymouth,  Salcombe,  Dartmouth 
and  Ex  mouth.- 


Australians  Md  to  tighten  belts 


WORLD  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  YOUNG 
DOR  —  HEMSHECH 


CANBERRA  (Reuter).  — 
Australian  Prime  Minister  Bob 
Hawke  told  Australians  yesterday 
that  they  would  have  to  tighten  their 
belts  to  help  the  nation  through  its 
gravest  economic  crisis  in -50  years. 

Hawke  said  at  the  opening  of  a 
week-long  national  conference  on 
the  troubled  economy  that  both 
employers  and  workers  would  have 
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to  recognize  the  need  for  restraint 
for  at  least  the  next  year.  - 

Hawke  invited  100  government, 
business  and  union  leaders  to  a 
“national  economic  summit,” 
which  his  five-week-old  government 
hopes  will  provide  broad  agreement 
enabling  it  to  make  politically  un¬ 
popular  economic  decisions. 

The  main  aim  of  the  conference, 
as  outlined  by  both  Hawke  and 
Treasurer  Paul  Keating,  wiU  be  to 
recommend  what  sort  of  prices  and 
incomes  policy  should  replace  the 
current  Wage  freeze. 


Riding  parly 

suffers  losses 
in  Japan  election 

TOKYO  (Reuter).  —  Japan's  ruling 
Liberal  Demdcratic- Party  suffered 
.  stinging  defeats  in  two  key  elections 
for 'provincial  governors  but  gained 
seats  in  the  provincial  assemblies  in 
Sunday’s  nationwide  local  elections. 
•  The  sunwise  loss  of  governorships 
in  Hokkaido  in  northern  Japan  and 
Fukuoka  in  the.  south. .  both  long 
held' by  *  conservatives,  was  seen  by 
party  leaders  as  a  severe  rebuff  for 
!  Prime  Minister  Yashuhiro 
Nakasone  and  his  policies. 

Nakasone,  who  campaigned  in 
both  prefectures,  said  the  results 
reflected  local  issues  and  could  not 
rmraediately  be  linked-,  to  national 
politics.  But  he  added:  .“The  present 
.  situation  is  stern  enough  -to  cause 
metowon-y.”  . 

The  LDP  took;  some  . heart  from 
ibe  re-election  of  Tokyo  Governor 
Shunicht  Suzuki,  who-  beat  a  joint 
Candidate  of  the- Socialist  and  Com¬ 
munist  parties. 

.  ih'the  assemblies,  the  LDP.  won 
56  per  cent  of  the  seats,  or  80  more 
than  .'in  the  previous  poll  in  1979, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Communists.  .  ~  .  , 


Mffitant  Sikh 

party  reorganized 

NEW  DELHI' (AP).  —  The  Head  of 
the  main  Sikh  political  party  dis¬ 
solved  its  New  Delhi  branch  yester¬ 
day  and  replaced  it  with  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  “Intensify”  the  Sikh  agitation 
for  political  and  religious  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  government. 

The  move  highlighted  the  split 
between  the  Sikhs  in  northern  Pun¬ 
jab  state  and  their  more  urbanized 
cousins  in  the  capital. 

Akaii  Dal  president,  .Harchand 
Singh  Longowal  announced  in 
Amritsar,  the  main  Sikh  city  -500 
kilometres  northwest  of  here,  that- 
the  New  Delhi,  unit  of  the  party  had 
been  replaced  by  a  21-member 
committee  headed  by  Ajaib  Singh. 

The  Akaii  Dal  has  been  agitating 
for  nearly  a  year  to  get  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi’s  govern¬ 
ment-  to  approve  a  list  of  demands 
ranging  from  greater  autonomy  for 
Punjab'lo  declaring  Amritsar  a  holy 
city  with  status  similar  to  the 
Vatican. 


Oil  slick  threatens 
Gulf  desahnization 

MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  — 
Squads  of  .-pollution  technicians 
were  placing  a  ring  of  inflatable 
booms  around  a  sea  water' 
desalination  plant  here  yester-r 
day  as  protection"  against  .the  creep¬ 
ing  menace  of  a  war-caused  oil  slick 
in  Persian  Gulf  waters. 

Officials  said  that  ter  balls  ,from 
thk'  slfofewM-e  hitjtingVth'e^a^e,  as 
men.tiffhe  Bahrain  DefehceTbrce, 
police-  and'  the.  public,worics  direc¬ 
torate  were  malting  regular- visits  to 
the  affected  beaches  to  remove 
them... 

The  English  language  newspaper 
Gulf  Daily  News  skid  that,  “small 
quantities”  of  oil  were  sighted  some 
50-60  kilometres  from,  the  island. 

"‘But  there  is  still  no  real Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  location  ;of  the  main 
slick,”  the  paper  said,-  adding  that 
experts  are  hopeful  that  colour, 
photographs,  provided  by  the  UJSi 
space  shuttle  Challenger  will  give  a 
more  accurate  idea  about  the  size  of 
the  'threat ; 

A  meeting  of  .pollution  experts 
from  eight  Gulf  countries  wa& 
delayed  on  Sunday  because  the  Ira¬ 
qi  delegation  failed  to  show  up  in 
Kuwait. 

In  Riyadh,  Saudi  King  Fahd 
ordered  a  desalination  {riant  closed 
temporarily  after  reports  about  the 
oil  slick  drawing  closer  to  the 
country’s  coast 

Fahd  also  ordered  all  fishing  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Saudi  Arabia’s  Gulf 
waters  be  halted,  and  be  offset  by 
intensified  fishing  in  the  Red  Sea. 


Local  hopes  subdued  in  Ashlwlnn 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
ASHKELON.  —  With  Shlomo 
Olickstein  set  to  go  into  action  only 
this  afternoon,  local  players  fared, 
badly  when  the  Israel  Tennis  As¬ 
sociation’s  $25,000  ATP  “Dubek 
Cup"  tournament  began  yesterday 
at  the  handsome  Israel  Tennis 
Centre  here.  Twenty-three  overseas 
entrants  from  10  countries  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  event  which-  con¬ 
cludes  on  Saturday. 

Austrian  Robert  Reininger, 
seeded-second  behind  Glickstein, 
needed  a  full  150  minutes  before 
surviving  a  tough  7-6, 4-6,  7-5  battle 
against  American  Tim  Arnot.  The 
American  was  dose  to  victory  in  the 

Relentless  Lendl 

HOUSTON-  (AP).  —  Czech  tennis 
star  Ivan  Lendl  played  almost 
flawlessly  and  took  advantage  of  36 
forehand  errors  by  Australian  Paul 
McNamee  for  a  6-2, 6-0,  6-3_  victory 
to  add  yet  another  title  to  his  grow¬ 
ing  list  ^  the  $300,000  WCT  event 
here.  - 

McNamee,  28,  earned  his  way 
into  the  final  by  defeating  hard- 
serving  rookie  Mark  Dickson,  but 
he  managed  to  break  Lendl  only 
once.  That  came  in  the  sixth  game 
of  the  final  set  when  Lendl  hit  three 
errors.  “I  felt  a  little  bit  out  of  my 
depth,”  McNamee  admitted.  “He’s 
very  strong  from  the  baseline  and  he 
moves  well.  In  all  a  fairly  relentless 
player,  which  is  a  good  quality -to 
have." 

Top-seed  Msitiii*  NsmtUora  orerewne  some 
early  probfems  nftt  tar  serve  to  tetri  5*7, 5-1, 
6-0  rictoty  oto*  Tracy  Austin  to  nia  the  women's 
tonmneot  fa  South  Orallra  for  foe  second 
straight  year.  NmatOora  wara’t  able  to  hold  hnr 
own  serve  mdil 'foe  second  game  rf  foe  second 
sec:  Bat  from  that  point;  star  allowed  third* 
seeded  Aastin  to  win  bat  one  game  foe  nt  of  foe 
-  match.  _  .  . 

Liverpool  to  play 
in  Israel  next  month 

Tjie  pride  of  Merseyside,  the 
giants  of  British  football  and  one  of 
the  great  clubs  of  world  soccer, 
Liverpool  have  agreed  to  come  to 
Israel  next  month  to  play  a  friendly 
match  against  die  Israel  National 
XL  . 

Liverpool,  which  has  already  all 
but  wrapped  this-  season's  English 
First'  Division  title  ,  fully  ax  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  is  at 
present  in  devastating  form.  It  will 
play  Israel  at  the  National  Stadium 
in  Ramat  Gan  oh  May  16. 

Sonic  finale 

NEW  YORJC  (AP).  —  Both  Seattle 
*ad,..Pj?rtland-.afc  ending-  .the 


r^hcyistartedrit,-  which is  good  far  the 
coSupCT^on^  ■and>4jad  -for-  the  Trail J 
Blazers.  *  '  „  .  . 

The  Sonics,  who  started  the 
eason  12-0,  .clinched  an  NBA 

-  riayoff  berth  on  Sunday  night  by 
beating  Portland  102-93.  It  was  their 
seventh  straight  victory  and  14th  In 

-  their  last  16  outings.  “We’ve  been 

consistently  building  since  the  all- 
star  break”  said  Jack  Sikma,  who 
had  25  points  and  17  rebounds  for 
Seattle.  • 

TV  Bluer*,  who  recovered  from  ■  1-5  bcgfci- 
ritog  to  nearly  catch  Seattle  In  foe  itmUijp, 
hare  lost  tteee  fa  ■  raw  and  are  now  lm  danger  of 
not  nmMng  the  playoffs  became  of  strong 
:  finishes  by  Kansas  City  and  Dower. 

•  Boston  edged  Detroit  115*113,  PhlladetypUa 
tripped  New  York  11347,  Golden  State  Vat 
San  Diego  102-83,  CkreUnd  trimmed  Interaa 
110-105,  MHwaakae  crashed  Chicago  121-91 
and ‘Phoenix  defeated  Lor  Angeles  lfll-95. 

French  boycott 

JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  —  A 
five-Woman  French  team  has  pulled 
out  of  a  golf  competition,  apparent¬ 
ly  the  first  such  withdrawal  since 
last  week's  French  government  re¬ 
quest  that  its  sports  competitors  cut 
ties  with  this  white-minority  ruled 
nation.  • 


third at  4-3  bn  with  his  service  to 
come.; 

Although  putting  up  useful  show- 

-,5jE5.B>n*htar4  Sinai 
and  Gaad131oom;all  went  out  in  the 
first  round  against  overseas  oddo- 

J  N^tUJS.lbcntBfcwm  wj  £ 

Piny  resumes  tfais  afternnoan  at 1 
pjn.  with  GBckstein  scheduled  on 
court  two  hours  after  the  start  Tak¬ 
ing  fright  perhaps  at  his  daunting 
task  Glickstcin’s  scheduled  first 
round  opponent  Mark  Freedman  of 
the;' US.  had  stffl  not  turned  up  bv 
last  night.  If  be  fails  .to  arrive  his 
place  in  the  draw  will  be  taken  bv 
17-ycartold  Russell  Myers.  ^ 

Champs  battle  winds 

AUGUSTA,  Georgia  (Reuter).  — 
Defending  champion  Craig  Stadler 
and  Ray  Flpyd  fcnght  afawiratine 

.  battle  to  share  the  lead  at  the  end  of 

the  third  round  of  the Masters  golf 
tournament  here:  As  the  am  finally 
came  out  the  drying  coune-was  buf¬ 
feted  by  strong  winds. 

Stadler.  was  the  "only  player  to 
break  70,  firing  a  69  to  tie  Floyd  (71) 
on  2,10  —  6- under  par.  The  leaden 
all  had  trouble  fathoming  the  soft 
but  quick  greens  where  the 
flagsticks  were  set  well  back,  mak¬ 
ing  approach  shots  difficult.  Floyd 
missed  six  putts  under  IS  feet,  whfle 
Stadler  failed  on  four  such  attempts. 

Sere  BaBestenw  <m  211  teret  pmttri  face 
flares  «d  ms  the  Bonraly  rtflibte  Tam  Wtin 
owe  shot  buck  on  2J2  hide  taker  wan,  mfcVt 
foKriaMsfromwifoV  ISflccfiacUigMahi 
row  from  foe  AM  hole.  “To  wb,  HL  Vreio 
■aft  a  lo(  letter  An  f  haw  ia  tVflnt  v. 
row ds,"  smU  foe  rdgriag  Britfch  wH 
Open  dnaq  Uoa.  - 

Falling  Leafs 

TORONTO  (AP).  —  Dinb  Occarel- 
li’s  overtime  goal  gave  the  Min¬ 
nesota  North  Stars  a  5-4  victory 
over  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and  a 
berth  in  the  National  Hockey 
League  playoff  quarterfinals.  Min¬ 
nesota  took  the  series  3-1. 

V  other  safes,  the  Crigary  Hamm  Vat  Yk- 

cwiwr  4-3  to  eHafomtc  the  Cwrii;  u* 
O fcago  Black  Hawks  53  riau  k  tfe 
'cfiachiocgafoc — adnaced  atfoacxpemerftv 
St-  LoVs  BVea;  foe  NY  MmIhi  rfmhj foe 
WaahVgtoa  Capitals  53  to  scon fottr  kith, 
aad  the  Bostoa  Buries  frtiwnjlug  ofer  the 
Quebec  Norrflgwes  by  rirtoe  ati  fferi  2-1  yfc. 
tory. 

Pirates  know  when 
tiungsare  serious 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  — .  The  Houston 
Astros  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
..  finished  last  aod  next-to-iast, 
-respectively,  ui  baseball’s  National 
'.League’s  spring  training  standings. 

•  Bji^syhen  the  games  began  to  count, 
the  Sues  turned  things  around  while 
the  Astros  continued  their  losing 
ways.  On  Sunday,  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
10-8  clincher,  made  it  five  in  a  row 
on  the  winning  side  —  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Astros  who,  at  06  for 
1983,  are  off  to  their  woret  start 
ever.  .  . 

la  dm  rest  of  the  NL  gua,  Jo  ferny  Bach 
twfee  (zoned  up  Chicago's  lafeafiotofovril 
strategy  hr  drlrfeg  fe  force  ram  as  Cferi— tl 
whipped  the  Cfos  7-2;  Ferandr  Vriwmfe 
pitched  a.MTCB-Nttcr  os  Us  Aagchs-Hnfad 
Mdiitraii  3-0;  Cary  Mathews’  Ifeuiaa  hocacr 
capped  Phgadf^teTa'a  «%ht  m  ante  todag 
as  foe  PfaOi  nmted  Sae  FVmidna  lB-2,MdDrie 
Morphy  honered  to  pace  Adam’s  43  tfcfety 
oier  San  Dfego.  St  Loab'  dmtefeheader  aptast 
foe  Meta  te  New  York  was  rained  eat. 

•  After  one  week  of  -the  1983 
season  the  Texas  Rangers  have  to 
rate  as  the  American  League’s  sur¬ 
prise  team.  They  have  galloped  to 
five  victories  in  theirfirst  sxgames. 
The  latest  came  When  thc  Rangers 
trailed  the  Bostoa  Red  Sax  70  after 
2 Vi  innings  bin  rallied  to  win  9-7. 

1m  other  AL  acfom,  Oakfeod  poaaded  Ca®»- 
"nla  11-4,  Mllwnftce  dawned  Karan  CBy  M, 
Balti  more  crashed  Chmtewd  133,  foe  New 
York  Yankees  Masked  Tomato  3^forQdcag> 
White  So*  defeated  Detndt  73  rad  Mfroesri* 
heat  Seattle  6-3. 


WELCOME 

tpthe 

Tachad : —  U.J  Jk,  Young  Leadership  Mission  (April  10-20, 1983) 

from 

Dor  Hemshech  —  Young  Leadership  W.Z.O. 

We  would  like  to  extend  our  warmest  welcome  to  each  and  everyone  of  the  1000  STRONG 
YACHAD  MISSION.  „  _  . 

This  demonstration  of  solidarity  with  Israel  is  a  great  step  forward  in  strengthening  the 
bridge  between  the  rising  generation  of  Jewish  Leaders  here ‘and  in  the  Diaspora. 

:  It's  A  Time  To  Stand  Together 


Eliezer  Sheffer 
Chairman.  Dor  Hemshech  . 
Member  of  the  23onist  Executive 


Uzi  Baram  MK  . 
Chairman 

Dor  Hemshech  Council 


Roni  Milo  MK 
Chairman 

Dor  Hemshech  Council 


Uri  Gordon 
Member 

of  the  Zionist  Executive 


OL\MHC  every  day  at  &5Qaia 


K  i  u  i  ^  i  i  i 

TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

S.I5  Judaism  7-0  S.40  English  5  9.00 
English  89.25  The  History  of  Emz  Yisrad 
10.IU  English  6  1125  MalfVGeomeuy-5 

10.40  English  7  M  .00  Mathematics  4  1 1  JO. 
English  9  11.40  Atlvicc  and  Guidance  7-9 
12.05  Science  7-8  12.30  English  10  13.00 
Hisiury  1 3. JO  Music  15.00  Ma  Pilcra: 
Geography.  Docamemaiy  (repeals)  16.00 
Family  Hour  17.00  A  New  Evening  —  live 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  3.  4.  5ft  —  J  visit  to  the 

Dolphinarium  ... 

17-40  Faster.  Higher,  Stronger  -  sports 
magazine 

ARABIC-LANUUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup  : 

WJ2  The  Naughty  Doll  —  the  story  of  a 
doll  who  unites  to  lire  at  night  ...  - 

19.00  Documentary  —  Leaving  Sinai 
1930  News  , 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMED  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.03  The  Old  t.'uriosily  Shop.  Pan  * i  or  a 
4. part  series  based  on  Charlrs  Dickens 
classic.  Starring  Natalie  Ogle.  Sebastian 
Shaw  und  Trevor  Peacock  ■  . 

20.30  Kolhotck  —  weekly  consumer  . 
nuipa/inc 

21. W  Mahal  Nc»*reel 


2IJ0  Second  Look  —  news  commentary 
and  truckground 

22.10  barih  Wind  and  Fire  —  filmed  in 
concert  in  Los-Angeles 
23.l0T3le5ofthe  Unexpected:  Complete¬ 
ly  Foolproof.  Slurring  Telly  SavaJas  and 
Rita  Garr 
23J5  News 

JORDAN  TV.  tunoflicial):  • 

17.40  Cartoons  18.00  F'rench  Hour  18J0 
fJTV  3  Heidi,  18.45  Target)  19.00  News  in 
French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew  19.45 
Magazine  Zero  One  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20  JO  Movie  of  the  Week  22.00  News  in 
bnglish'22.15  Dallas 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  ProgranHP*  ' 

6.11  Musical  Clock  - 
7 .1)7  Glinka:  Russian  and  Ludmila  Over¬ 
ture  {London  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Andre  Previn):  ChopUB  B^hc™  ^ 
Op.39:  Chabrier  Espana,.  Rftapw^ 
(Boston  Pups.  Fiedler):  Joh“" 

Walt/  (London  Symphony, 
fenboch:  Orpheus  in  tjw  Uoderworld 
Overture  (Boston  Pops,  Flraier) 

8.05  Vivaldi:  Concerto.  OpJ 
.Tchaikovsky:  Suhe  Ho.<W  I 

liana  CTilwn-rhortas);  BeethovemTno m 

D  Major  for  Pisuw,  YioEo.aiid  C™0* 


Op.70.  No.l.  Ghon:  Debussy:  Prelude  i 
I’apres.  midi  d'un  Taune  (London 

.Symphony.  Previn):  Scriabin:  Symphony 
No.4,  Poem  of  Eesuuy,  Op, 54  (Jerusalem 
Symphony):  Mordechai  Seter  Jerusalem, 
Symphony  for  Choir  and  Orchestra 
(Jerusalem  Symphony.  Rinat  Char) 

10.05  Bach:  Suite  in  G  Major  for  Cello- 
Solo  (Michael  Maisky}:  Mozart:  Concerto 
in  D  Major  Tor  Harpsichord  and 
Orchestra.  K.107:  Britten:  Young  Person's 
Guide  lo  the  Orchestra  (London 
Symphony.  Davis) 

1 1 .00  Sephardi  Traditions 
11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 
1 1  JO  Education  for  AH 
•  12.05  Saint  Saens:  Symphony  in  A  Minor 

(Israel  Sinfonietta):  Mozart:  Oboe 
Concerto  in  C  Major.  KJ14;  Dvorak: 
Nocturne  in  B  Major.  Op.4Q 
13.00  Operatic  Selections  —  Mozart:  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  Marriage  of  Figaro  (Norman, 
Freni.  Minton,  B.B.C.  Orchestra,  Colin 
Davis)  and  from  Titus  (Vienna  Opera. 
Kcnesz) 

14.10  Children's  Programmes 
15.25  Education  for  Ail 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Notes  and  Shadows  (repeat) 

16.40  Classical  Record  Shelf 
1 7 JJ  Programmes  f6r  Oiira 
20.05'  Everyman's  University 
•20.35  The  Camcran  Singers  perform 
works  by  Schuetz,  Monteverdi,  J-S.  Bach, 

.  Kodaly,  Brahms  and  Benrion  Orgad 
'23.00  SJunud/Afniog's  talk:  show 
00.10- Musie  from  the  Renaissance  and 
Baroque  periods. 


Second  Programme 

6.17  Gymnastics 
6,22  Agricuiturai  broadcasts 
6.35  hditonal  Review 
6.M  Green  Light 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  First  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
1105  Open  Line 

13.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 
14.05  Matters  of  Interest  —  with  Gflbi 
Gant 

_  16.10  Health  and  Medicine  magazine 

17.10  Magazine 

1715  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.05  Spotlight  —  sociai  and  state  affairs 

magazine  * 

18.47  Bible  Reading  -  Job  24:  1-13 
19.00  Today  —  evening  news  magazine  - 
20.05  Songs  and  Story  ; 

21.05  Cantorial  Music 
22.05  Who  Will  Build  (he  Galil  (repeal).. 
23.05  Two  by  Two  —  marriage  counsel¬ 
ling 

Army 

6.0b  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  "707"  -  with  Alex  Ansky 

8.05  IDF"  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Yitzhak  Ben-Nor 

11.05  Musical  Requesu  —  with  Shira 

.Gera 

12.05.  Israeli  Spring 

v  13.05  One  and  to  the  Point  —  midday 
magazine 

14.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  anecdotes,  in- 
•  Lcrviews  and  Reviews . 

16.05-Fqdt  in  the  Aflernoon  ’■ 


17.05  (DF|  Evening  Newired 
18.05'  Social  Affairs  Magazine 
19,05  Muse  Today .  • 

20.05  Rock  Wus  ' 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21.35  Hebrew  Songs 
22.05  Popular  Songs  .  . 

23.05  Oasscial  FBght  Birds  —  with  Pin  has 
idan  • 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  Eli 
Yisraeli 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7j  9 
Edou  Long  Way  Home:  Edhoa.vL'As  des 
As:  Habbah:  Until-  «;•'  Kfin  Suramv 
Utvers  4, 6.45. 9;  MitcbeH:  Officer jmd  a 
Cfentteman  6.30, 9.15:  Oitfl:  Jungle  .Book, 
4, 6. 8:  Omm;  Annie  4, 6.30, 9;  On:  Mad ' 
Max;  Rob:  Night  of  San  Lorcmo; 
bemadar:  On  Golden  Pond  7.  9.15- 
.Btoywei  Ha'aoa:  The  Verdict  6.45, 
Cben  Ora:  Hamsin'6.45:  Deer  Hunter 
.8-30:  OnenafoapK:  Muppet  Movie  4; 
Atph&viUe  7}  Sans  Soleil  (small  hall)  730; 
Devi  9J0  •  _  __ 

TEL  AVIV  4J0,  7.15,  9M 
'  AOutey:  .The  Good,  The  Bad  .add.lhe  IJg-_ 
ly.  Sun.  9  JO:  Mon.-Thur.  6^  9 JO;  Boi- 
Yrinda:  World  According  to  Garpf  Suh.-- 
7.  9.30;, Mon. -Thur.  4.15. 7, 9.30;  CUm  Is 
Officer  and  a  Gentleman,  Sun.- 7,  9 JO; 
Mon.-Thur.  4,30.  7.  VJQ:  Chen  2:  Victor 
Victoria,  Sun.-6J0, 9  JO,  Mdn.-Thiir.4.15, 
6.15. 9  JO:- Chen  3s  Diner.  Sun.  7. 15,. 9J0; 

.  Mon.-Thur.. 4. 30, 7.1 5,  ^J0;  Cbcto  Hard. 
■  Day's  NighU  Sutu  7^  9 JO:  Mon.-Thur.: 


10  JO.  I  JO,  4J5, 1  Jo.  9JOrCbra  S^ts*. 
mg,  Sun.  7. 9J0;  MoA-TJjur.  4.30, 7, 9J0- 
Animal  House.  Mon.-Thur.  lOJCL  i.y£ 
Going  Steady,  Sun.  7.is! 

9 JO:.  Mon.-ThOr.  4 JO,  7.  tS,.9J0;  flmnu  ‘ 
Two:  closed;  Dekd:  The  Verdict  7, 9J0^ 
Mre-lii :  Port-  Apache  9  JO;  How  to  Have  • 
a  Kun.Vacalion.7.15;  Sex  Film  12,15  nrid- 
ntght:  totters  LAs  dee  As,  Sun.  7. 15. 9J0:  - 
Mon.-Tftur.  4J0,  7.15.  9.30;  Gat:  Officer  " 
and  vr  Gentleman.  Sun.  7,  9 JO;  Mon.- 
Thur.  .‘4 JO,  7.  9 JO;  Garioa:  Tempest. 

.  Sim-,- Mon-  Thur.  7,  9 JO;  Toe..-  Wed. 

I' Klrn  «ood.  Sub.  7.1$.'  . 

9.30:  Moo.-Thur,  4J0,  7.15,.9J0)  l*r  1; ' 

-  Uatr  dc  Feniine,'  gun,  7.15,  9J0^Mon^-  '  • 
T7«ur.  I  JO.  4J0.  7.1 5. 9 JO;  Lev  U:  Night 
oTSan  Loreruo.7.15. 9J0;  Lraor;  Summer 
Lovers.  Sun.  7,15.  9.30:  Mon.-Thur.  4  JO. 
7.15.  9JO;'M«x2m;  Nurit  IL.  Sun.:?.^ 
9.30:  Mon.-Thur. .  4.30,  =  7.15,". 9J0-  - 
MograbtiArmie.  San.7:9J0:  Mtxj.-Thur!  : 
M.  4. 1.  i I  JO;  tertjj  You  .Only.  Lira  Twice,  . 

Mon•-Th««,.  4 JO,  7.lJ  - 

S  Gfrt  7.15,' 

S-  S?S;  l0-  ^  7,15,  9  JQ; 

Rrer:  Ltonply  Hearts,  Sun:  7.15,  9J0- 

-Mon^Thur.  :4J0,  7.15,.  9,30;  Sfeakaf-  Sk 
Weete.Spm  7.9JO:  Mon.-Th\xrTi},  T  • 

7J5’  - 

Tchdcri  Monty  Python  Liya  it  the  HoW  ' 

I  7' ,5’  ^  Mon-lSr  - 

4J0,  7.15. 9 JO:  In  Ttriv  :  B lade : Ronn er  ^  ' 
&tn.  7. 9.30;  Mon.-Thur.4J0. 7,  '• 

;  ■WbK'Ptwte;  Befo  ttdteteratevOfoWoU  _ 

■re. 5  '•  .  •  *.'  - 


HAIFA  4,  445,  9 

Amphitheatre:  First  Blood;  Aroma:  Bed 
Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas.  Sun.  6.45;  f, 
Mon.-TTiur.  4, 6.45,  9:  Atararn:  L’As  des 
A*  4.  4.45.  9;  Cbea:  E.T„  Suit  6.45. 9; 
Mon.-Thur.  4.  6.45.  9:  Gator:  Loophole 
JO.'i  6:  Dunwich  Horror  12.  4, 8;  K**w 
Or:  Gone  With  the  Wind;  Mfofadu  The 
Verdict  6.45.  9;  Onte:  Annie  4.  6 JO.  9i 
Orion:  Melody  in  Love  6  nonstop;  Ody* 
First  Monday  in  Oetober'6AS,'.9: 
Officer-  and  a  Gentleman,  Sun.  6 JO,  9; 
Mon.-Thur.  4.  6.30.  9;  Km:  World  Ac- 
.coFding  .to.Garp  6.15, 9;  My  Mother  the 
General  4;  Sharit:  Cabaret  6.45,  9.15: 
Watership  Down  HJ0,  5 

RAMAT  GAN 

Ann:  Best  little  Whorehouie  in  Texas 
Z15;  9 JO;  Puppet,  on  .  a  Chain  4;  Llty: 
Summer  Lovers  7.15.  '9J0;  Oasis:  ET, 
Sun.  7. 9  J0:'Mon.-Thur.  4. 7, 9 JO;  Orfoa: 
Nurit  ft, '7. 15,  9J0j  Ramat  Gan:  Annie,. 
Sun.  7.  9Jtfc.  Mtti.-fhur.  4.  7. 9 JO;  Kfxr 
.  HamaceaUabi  Shoot  the  Moon  7.l5r9-A: 
Ttteret^  Tmnpest.  7, 9.30 

NETANYA'  ,:  '  •' 

Esttere  Fust -Blood  7,  9.15  ' 

HOLOW  ’  [-J  . 

Mlgdatr  OITiccr.and  a  Geniietruui  4.30, 

.  7.J?.,  9.30;  fwd  Magical  Footballs  4J0 
(eic.Sun.):.  Sarojn  Blade  Runner.  Jkm. 
7.15.  9U0;  MotL-rhur.  4J0.  7J5,  9  JO 

kamaT  hasharon  .  - 
;J5to^Odak'btefoiRteiv  rfUiefTlird  Kind 
1 C»‘4;ISfiuighier  House  Hve 
9J0r  ■ 


Editorial  and  Op-Ed  pages,  22-23 

Education  Advertising 
Careers  in  Education  and 
Health  Care  Employment 


C°pyrfrtac  19&3  The  New  York  Timei 


eljt  Jfeto  j|ark 


Printed  and  distributed 
in  Israel 

in'  association  with 
The  Jerusalem  Post 


The  shape  of  aid  to  El  Salvador 

;U.$  direct  Bid  for  fiscal  year  1 BS3.  m  millions  of  dollars) 

Military  aid 

Allocated 

by  Congress  Purpose 

Credit  for  training,  weapons,  parts, 
ammunition  and  transport 

Grant  to  be  used  for  weapons,  equipment  and 
ammunition  purchases 
Military  training 


Economic  aid* 

5138.0 


Total  5227.1 


Add  moral  requests 
by  the  Administration 

seo.o 

50.0*  ■ 
Total  $110.0 


Direct  support  to  finance  imports  and  restoration  of 
services  disrupted  by  war 

Development  assistance.  Including  land-reform  support 

Long  Term  credit  lor  agricultural  imports 

Provided  to  an  arm  of  the  A.F.L--C-I.0  In  support  of  free 
labor  movements 


Ffotal  military  and  economic  old  allocated 

5253.4 

Total  requested  by  the  AdmlnfetreUon 

5383.4 

‘includes  S67  million  transfered  from  other  countries'  aid  allocations.  Does  not  Include 
S4.8  million  distributed  tc  voluntary  organizations.  *  *  lor  training1  and  transport  only 
Sources-  State  Deoertmeni.  Congressional  Budget  Office 


Black  Star  /  Michael  KJeartx 


The  Coming  Showdown  on  Central  America 


The  following  article  is  based  on  reporting  by  Philip 
Taubman  and  Martin  Tolchin  and  was  written  by  Mr 
Taubman. 


Washington 

|HE  Reagan  Administration  and  Congress,  like 
two  heavyweights  measuring  one  another  in  the 
early  rounds  of  a  fight,  have  so  far  traded  jabs 
over  Central  America  policy  but  managed  to 
avoid  a  damaging  brawl.  As  lawmakers  returned  to 
work  last  week  after  the  Easter  recess,  it  was  dear  that 
their  accumulated  doubts  were  leading  to  a  more  in¬ 
tense  conflict  in  which  Congress  was  prepared  not  only 
to  challenge  Administration  policy  but  to  use  the  power 
of  the  purse  to  change  it. 

“After  two  years  of  uneasy  but  workable  relations 
between  the  President  and  Congress  on  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,"  a  senior  Defense  Department  official  said,  "we're 
obviously  headed  into  a  more  difficult  period  in  wHch 
Congress  will  increasingly  assert  itself." 

Immediately  at  issue  were  two  linked  es$pnf  i»ls  of 
the  Government's  pdicy-^  military  aid  to  El  Salvador 
and  i^jetiigem^wtyeraridns.Jaggeted.  against  -j. 

Nicat&g^a.  Neither  dnvoJvetf 'great < expenditures :  of  . 

money  by  Foggs!  ffapdarfa, iXhg^Adramistraticin)  last  . 
month  proposed  an  emergency  $110  million  military 
assistance  program  for  El  Salvador  tor  the  fiscal  year 
that  ends  in  September,  with  $60  million  to  be  made 
available  immediately  by  diverting  funds  marked  for 
other  countries.  The'exact  cost  of  the  covert  operations 
is  classified,  but  security  officials  estimated  the  bill  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  totals  about  $20  million,  with 
roughly  the  same  amount  proposed  for  next  year. 

But  in  Congress  both  issues  raised  basic  questions 
about  the  wisdom,  efficacy,  and  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  covert  activities  in  Nicaragua,  the  legality  and 
morality  of  the  Administration’s  strategy  for  limiting 
Soviet  and  Cuban  influence  in  Central  America.  The 
message  comisg-from  Capitol  Hill  seemed  to  be:  We 
share  your  desire  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communist  In¬ 
volvement  in  Central  America  but  we  question  your 
means  and  fear  that  they  may  draw  the  United  States 
into  more  direct  military  involvement  in  the  region; 
Specifically,  there  was  growing  anxiety  that  Adminis¬ 
tration  policy  had  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  se¬ 
curity  assistance  and  covert  military  operations  and 


too  little  on  efforts  to  find  negotiated  solutions  to  the  re¬ 
gion’s  conflicts.  There  also  seemed  to  be  concern  about 
moral  consistency. 

That  apprehension  was  most  forcefully  expressed 
by  Representative  Jim  Leach,  Republican  of  Iowa,  who 
said,  "U.S.  actions  against  Nicaragua  undercut  the 
moral  imprimatur  upon  which  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor  is  based.  In  El  Salvador  we  stand  foursquarely 
against  those  who  are  armed  and  financed  from  abroad 
and  who  would  shoot  their  way  into  power.  In  Nicara¬ 
gua  we  stand  foursquarely  with  such  forces  and  are  in 
fact  the  financiers  of  anarchy.” 

Nicaragua's  militia,  page  2 

These  concerns,  expressed  in  the  debates  over  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  El  Salvador  and  covert  operations  in  Nicara¬ 
gua,  produced  nothing  but  trouble  tor  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  military  aid  request  was  in  so  much  danger 
last  week  that  the  Administration  decided  to  delay  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  measure.  "Right  now,  if  we  put  this  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  it  would  lose,”  said  Representa¬ 
tive  Clarence  D.  Lang,  chairman  of  a  House  foreign 
operations  subcommittee.  Mrr  LoAg.  '  a  'Maryland^ ' 

'  TDemoprtt/ added,  “it  wDijldbe"anubliG  vdte'tod'rthftik" 

'  the  outcry  against  any  money  going  to1  El  Salvador1- 
1  without  restrictions  would  be  so  great  that  I  don’t  think  * 
even  the  President's  party  wmdd  vote  for  1l” 

A  crowd  of  committees  and  subcommittees  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  each  with  slightly  different  con¬ 
cerns,  have  asserted  jurisdiction  over  the  diversion  of 
the  $60  million.  The  committees  have  indicated  they 
want  certain  assurances  from  the  Administration  be¬ 
fore  they  will  approve  the  funding.  These  include  a  reaf¬ 
firmation  by  President  Reagan  that  the  number  of 
American  military  advisers  in  El  Salvador  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  current  ceiling  of  55,  an  effort  by  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  defend  human  rights,  specifically  through  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Salvadoran  judicial  system,  and  a 
promise  from  the  White  House  that  it  will  work  for  un- 
‘  conditional  discussions  between  the  Salvadoran  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  guerrillas. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  while  on 
record  in  favor  of  negotiations  in  El  Salvador,  told  Mr. 
Long’s  subcommittee  last  month, "We  will  not  support 
negotiations  that  short-circuit  the  democratic  process 
and  carve  up  power  behind  the  people’s  back.”  The  bet¬ 


ting  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  was  that  the  Administra¬ 
tion  will  eventually  get  at  least  part  of  its  military  aid 
package  but  will  have  to  accept  some  conditions  that 
will  move  policy  toward  negotiations. 

The  outcome  of  the  developing  dispute  over  covert 
operations  is  less  certain.  The  specific  question  is 
whether  aid  that  the  United  States  has  given  to  para¬ 
military  forces  in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  including 
training,  weapons  and  intelligence  information,  com¬ 
plies  with  a  law  passed  by  Congress  last  year  that  pro¬ 
hibits  support  for  any  military  effort  whose  purpose  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which  is  responsi¬ 
ble  tor  the  aid,  has  told  Congress  that  its  activities  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law.  It  says  its  support  for  the  paramilitary 
troops  has  always  been  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the 
Sandini5t  Government  as  a  help  in  interdicting  arms 
shipments  to  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  As  the  ami-San- 
dinist  forces,  led  by  supporters  at  the  late  dictator, , 
Anastas io  Somoza  Debayle,  increased  their  activities 
in  Nicaragua  in  recent  weeks  and  openly  vowed  to  oust 
the  Sandinists,  more  and  more  senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  have  questioned  the  C.l.A.’s  assurances  and 
-started  w,  talk  seriously  about  . 

.,tighteningtiie4aw.^v...rl.  .  . v.A».f  • 

By  last  wpek  their  doubts  had  T  ’. 

grown  into  a  nascent  revolt.  Memr 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  House  intel¬ 
ligence  committees,  who  nor¬ 
mally  do  not  talk  publicly  about 
intelligence  matters,  led  the  way. 

Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 

Democrat  of  New  York  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee,  said  that  a 
"crisis  of  confidence”  was  build¬ 
ing  between  the  committee  and 
the  intelligence  community  over 
this  issue. 

A  few  days  later.  Senator 
Howard  H.  Bakqr  Jr.,  the  Republi¬ 
can  majority  leader,  said  that 
many  of  his  colleagues  were 
deeply  worried.  In  the  House, 

Wyche  Fowler  Jr.,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  that  overseas  C.I.A.  covert 
activities,  returned  from  a  visit  to 


Sygma /Jack  Borman 

U.S.  arms  loaded  on  a  truck  at  the 
port  of  San  Salvador  last  year. 


Central  America  to  assert  that  the  operations  in  Nica¬ 
ragua  did  not  fully  comply  with  the  law. 

It  was  the  first  major  dispute  between  Congress 
and  the  C.I.A.  over  covert  operations  since  Congress 
got  into  the  business  of  overseeing  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  in  the  mid-1970's.  It  also  raised  anew  many  old 
but  unresolved  questions  about  the  use  of  covert  opera¬ 
tions  as  an  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy.  Mr. 
Moynihan.  Mr.  Fowler  and  others  made  clear  that 
much  more  was  at  stake  than  funding  for  the  activities 
in  Central  America.  “The  controversy  surrounding  our 
Nicaragua  policy  raises  again  the  whole,  question  of 
when  and  under  what  conditions  and  kinds  of  controls 
covert  actions  should  be  taken,”  Mr.  Fowler  said.  This 
week  he  plans  to  introduce  legislation  that  would  set 
legal  standards  for  covert  operations  and  give  Congress 
formal  veto  power  over  specific  activities. 

Congress  Is  Ambivalent 

Congress  has  never  been  comfortable  with  covert 
intelligence  activities  and  has  often  worried  about  the 
wisdom  and  morality  of  secret  American  involvement 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  Few  members 
of  Congress,  however,  would  outlaw  all  coven  activi¬ 
ties,  and  most  appear  to  accept  the  C.I.A; 's  argument 
that  even  distasteful  clandestine  military  ventures  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  combat  Soviet  subversion. 
Yet  many  lawmakers  share  the  strictures  expressed  by 
Mr.  Leach  against  getting  “into' the  gutter  with  vio¬ 
lence-prone  revolutionaries  we  so  loudly  condemn." 

Perhaps  because  of  the  ambivalent  attitudes,  as 
the  C.I.A.  has  increased  its  use  of  covert  activities  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Congress  has  rarely  exercised  its  control 
over  the  agency’s  budget  to  block  funding  for  specific 
operations.  "We've  forced  the  agency  to  modify  some 
plans  and  even  drop  one  or  two,  but  our  oversight  has 
not  always  been  as  tight  as  it  should  be,”  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee  said  last  week.  The 
legislators  are  at  a  disadvantage  because  they  depend 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  C.I.A.  for  their  information.  As 

_ _ _ recently  as  three  weeks  ago,Jbe- 

fore  the  activities  in  Nicaragua 
r*r-‘ moved  Into 'die  headlines,- half  a 
dozen  members  of  the -Senate  In¬ 
telligence  Committee  said  they 
had  no  anxiety  about  the  legality 
of  the  operations.  Some  of  the 
same  members  now  express  seri¬ 
ous  doubts.  Last  year,  when  the 
Reagan  Administration's  top  na¬ 
tional  security  officials  took  stock 
of  where  United  States  policy  was 
at  in  Central  America,  they 
bluntly  concluded  In  a  highly  clas¬ 
sified  report  that  Congress  was  a 
major  problem.  The  report,  which 
was  leaked  to  the  press  and  pub¬ 
lished  last  week,  said  in  pan,  “We 
continue  to  have  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  with  U.S.  public  and  Congres¬ 
sional  opinion  which  jeopardizes 
our  ability  to  stay  the  course."  As 
was  evident  in  # the  debates  and 
comments  last  week,  those  diffi¬ 
culties  have  only  become  worse. 


Major  News 


In  Summary 


Signs  of  Mutiny 
Among  Reagan’s 
Good  Soldiers 

Three  years  ago,  Ronald  Reagan 
ran  the  Republican.  Party  to  the 
White  House  ami  a  G.O.P.  majority 
to  the  Senate  on  a  ticket  of  defense 
nnrT  taxes:  more  of  the  former,  to 
— -in  America,  and  less  of.  the  lat- 
to  revitalize  . the  economy.  His. 


on  the. .  ramparts  for  some 

m.  Last  weds  they  turned 

mon  on  the  citadel, 
lie  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Hf  the  Increase  In- military 
?  the  President  wanted  for 
sen  five  moderate  Republi- 
II  Senators  -from  recession- 
sd  Northern  states,  deepened 
L  Voicing  the  sentiments  of 
their  colleagues,  they  called 

nek  of  che  10  percent  Income 
lue  to  take  effect  July  1 — the 
aree  from  Mr.  Reagan’s  1981 , 
c  program  -  and  reverting 
sing  ed  tax  rates  to  inflation, 

I.  inoR 


mBHKa. 

unoke  settled,  it  was  hart  to 
was  madder.  The  Budget 
*  went  against  the  Prasi- 
iuse,  the  Senators  said,  he 


had  refused  to  give  an  inch  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  of  the  Federal  defi¬ 
cit  and  the  political  presence,  after 
last  year's  elections,  of  a  heftier 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House.  A 
White  House  official,  asked  what  had , 
happened  to  the  much-touted  biparti¬ 
san  cooperation  with  Capitol  Hill, 
snarled:  "You  want  bipartisanship? 
Well,  on  Thursday  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  voted  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  reject  our  budget.” 

Only  four  of  the  12  Republicans  on 
the  budget  panel  voted  against  hold¬ 
ing  increases  in  defense  spending  au¬ 
thority  in  the  1984  fiscal  year  to  5  per- 
cent  after  inflation.  That  comes  to 
$267  billion  versos  the  $280  billion  the 
Administration  asked  for.  Since  Mr. 
Reagan  took  office,  Congress  has 
passed  increases  of  26  percent. 

Last  week's  vote  was  widely 
viewed  as  a  warning  that  Mr.  Reagan 
might  be  losing  Us  touch  with  Con¬ 
gress.  If  a  late  accommodation  is  not 
reached  -..James  A.  Baker  3d,  the 
President's  chief  of  staff,  is  said  to 
bare  been*  authorized  “to  go  put 
things  back  together" — the  Senate’s 
5  percent  military. Increase  would.go 
to  a.  compromise  conference  with  the 
lower  4  percent  already  voted  by  the 
Democratic  House. 

As  for  taxes  and  domestic  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Senate  committee  budget- 


era  narrow  their  sights  on  them  this 
week.  The  House  has  already  acted. 
Its  resolution  calls  for  a  $17  billion  job 
creation  program  and  $30  billion  In 
unspecified  new  Taxes,  a  total  it  Is  un¬ 
derstood  cannot  be  reached  without 
the  rollback  the  five  Senate  moder¬ 
ates  called  for  last  week.  » 

On  revenues,  Mr.  Reagan  remains 
firm  on  the  barricades.  In  his  na¬ 
tional  radio  address  yesterday,  be  ac¬ 
cused  liberal  Democrats  of  plotting 
to  reverse  economic  recovery  by 
eliminating  the  July  tax  cut.  He  did 
not  mention  the  Senate  challenge. 
But  then,  the  arithmetic  Is  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Subtract  five  Senators  from 
the  54-member  Republican  majority, 
and  the  Democrats  have  the  floor.  On 
jobs,  the  President  dramatized  his 
position  last  week  with  a  trip  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  a  conference  on  dislocated 
workers  to  talk  up  retraining.  Unem- 


Reagan’s 
troubles  on  arms 
and  arms  control 


ployment  in  the  steel  town  Is  16  per¬ 
cent,  nearly  twice  the  rate  it  was  in 
October  1980,  during  his  last  visit. 

Bishops  Rethink 

The  Unthinkable 

The  Administration  won  big  points 
last  week  In  a  running  argument  with 
Roman  Catholic  churchmen  about' 
the  morality  of  its  nuclear  policies.  A 
committee  of  bishops  softened 
earlier  support  for  a  halt  In  produc¬ 
tion.  and  deployment  of  nuclear  arms, 
calling  instead  for  a  weapons  “curb.  ” 

Joseph  Cardinal  Be  madia  of  Chi¬ 
cago  said  the  new  150-page  draft  had 
been  made  “more  flexible”  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  criticism  but  that  it  re¬ 
mained  “skeptical  to  the  point  of  dis¬ 
belief  regarding  the  controlled  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.”  The  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop  John  R.  Roach  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  denied,  however,  that  the 
group  had  yielded  to  White  House 
pressure  and  said  it  still  found  much 
to  fault  In  Mr.  Reagan’s  policies. 

“The  danger  of  escalation  is  so 
great  that  it  would  be  an  unaccept¬ 
able  moral  risk  to  initiate  nuclear 
war  In  any  form,"  the  bishops  said. 
However,  they  acknowledged  NATO 
reliance  on  the  deterrent  threat  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  first  against  a 
Soviet  conventional  attack.  While 
taking  note  of  the  realities  of  Soviet 
military  power,  they  waned  against 
“the  trap  of  a  form  of  anti-Sovietism 
which  falls  to  grasp  the  central  dan¬ 
ger"  —  mutual  annihilation.  And 
they  remained  firm  against  White 
House  talk  of  nuclear  war-fighting. 

On  another  key  issue,  the  Immoral¬ 


ity  of  nuclear  attacks  on  civilian 
populations,  William  P.  Clark,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  national  security  ad¬ 
viser,  told  the  bishops  that  “tor 
moral,  political  and  military  reasons, 
the  United  States  does  not  target  the 
Soviet  civilian  populations  as  such.” 
But  he  added  that  the  United  States 
would  reject  a  policy  permitting  the 
sheltering  of  Soviet  strategic  weap¬ 
ons  near  cities. 

Mr.  Clark  said  the  Administration 
didn’t  accept  all  the  bishops'  -judg¬ 
ments  but  be  welcomed  their  “impor¬ 
tant  and  responsible  contribution." 
The  State  Department  found  the  re¬ 
vised  draft  “substantially  improved” 
and  interpreted  the  changes  as  en¬ 
dorsing  Administration  efforts  for 
“negotiated  agreements  for  substan¬ 
tial,  equitable  and  verifiable  reduc¬ 
tions  in  nuclear  arsenals." 

"Our  arguments  In  this  pastoral 
[letter]  must  be  detailed  and  nu- 
anced,”  the  bishops  explained,  "bur 
our  *no*  to  nuclear  war  must,  in  the 
end,  be  definitive  and  decisive."  A 
special  meeting  of  bishops  will  pass 
on  the  report  next  month  In  Chicago. 

All’s  Well  That 

Upends  Well 

Everything  went  swell  for  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger  on  its 
maiden  voyage,  completed  yester¬ 
day,  except  for  its  $100  million  cargo. 
While  astronauts  frolicked  Into  the 
void,  the  giant  communications  satel¬ 
lite  they  deployed  soon  after  arrival 
in  orbit  swung  around  the  Earth  on  a 
severely  warped  path. 

Correct  placement  and  activation 


of  the  satellite  was  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  task  yet  lor  the  shuttle  project, 
involving  complex  operations  by  the 
astronauts  and  ground  controllers. 
Soon  after  the  5, 000-pound  unit  was 
boosted  free,  however,  it  went  out  of 
control  for  nearly  three  hours.  "We 
are  hoping  and  praying  that  some 
miracle  will  occur  to  save  this  mis¬ 
sion,”  said  a  spokesman.  The  mira¬ 
cle,  or  something  close  enough,  came 
when  controllers  in  White  Sands, 
N.M.,  suddenly  re-established  radio 
contact  and  then  stabilized  the 
maverick.  If  luck  had  been  other¬ 
wise,  it  would  have  meant  a  deep 
blow  to  a  new  network  for  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  nation's  space  traffic 
that  will  eventually  replace  most 
ground  tracking  stations. 

Initial  analysis  of  the  mishap  ■ 
cleared  the  astronauts  of  blame- but 
condemned  the  Air  Force’s  new  Iner¬ 
tial  Upper  Stage,  a  32,000-pound 
rocket  used  to  carry  payloads  from 
the  shuttle's  lTS-mUfrhlgh  orbit  to  a 
geosynchronous  position  22,300  miles 
up-  Developed  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$700  million,  the  so-called  space  tug 
apparently  misfired  during  its.sec- 
ond  stage  thrust.  NASA  engineers  ex¬ 
pressed  confidence  they  could  bring 
the  satellite  info  proper  orbit,  but 
said  the  process  could  take  weeks. 

.  A  spacewalk  of  almost  four  hours 
went  much  more  smoothly.  Two  as¬ 
tronauts  tested  the  ability  to  perform  ' 
chores  outside  and  put  their  new  $2J 
million  spacesuits  through  some 
paces.  "While  you're  looking  under 
the  hood,  why  don’t  you  check  the 
ofl?"  a  Mission  Control  wag  asked.  “I 
don’t  see  any,"  came  the  reply. 
"That's  good,"  said  Mission  Control. 
(Shuttle  economics,  page  22.) 
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So  Far.  Reservists  Are 


On  a 


A  Slippery  Rug 
For  Salvador’s 
Defense  Chief 

As  Salvadoran  rebels,  last  week 
launched  what  they  called  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  destroy  the  economy,  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  com¬ 
plaining  that  Defense  Minister  Jote 
Guillermo  Garcia,  the  man  most 
blamed  for  allowing  the  attacks, 
"had  to  go."  Therein  lies  a  major  Ad¬ 
ministration  dilemma  in  Central 
America:  General  Garcia  holds  the 
kind  of. moderate  political  positions 
Washington  is  trying  to  encourage. 
He  has  supported  agrarian  reform 
and  his  help  was  essential  in  getting  a 
moderate,  Alvaro  Magana,  into  the 
presidency..  And  as  the  American 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  argued,  it 
is  not  as  if  there’s  an  outstanding  can¬ 
didate  to  take  his  job. ' 

Nevertheless,  the  Administration 
seemed  to  be  primarily  concerned 
that  while  it  carried  out  an  extensive 
and  much  criticized  covert  operation 
against  Nicaragua,  ostensibly  to  help 
El  Salvador,  the  Salvadorans  were 
doing  very  little  on  their  own  to  win 
the  war.  General  Garcia  was  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  poor  performance  and 
morale  in  the  armed  forces,  which  al¬ 
lowed  the  rebels  to  range  far  and 
wide  last  week,  cutting  highways  and 
destroying  buses,  the  principal  mode 
of  transport.  In  one  of  the  highest 
death  tolls  of  the  war,  guerrillas 
killed  42  Government  soldiers  and  12 
civilians  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
San  Jose  Cancasque,  a  town  near  two 
important  dams.  . 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  upgrade  the 
Government’s  .forces,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  devised  a  plan  to  send  100 
military  advisers  to  Honduras,  then 
bring  Salvadoran  soldiers  there  for 
training.  This  would  avoid  having  to 
augment  American  personnel  in  El 
Salvador  or  bring  Salvadorans  to  the 
United  States.  But  it  would  under¬ 
score  Honduras’s  role  as  a  center  of 
American  operations  against  leftist 
forces  in  the  region.  Nicaragua's  De¬ 
fense  Minister  Umberto  Ortega 
stepped  up  the  rhetoric  yesterday  by 
upholding  his  country’s  right  to  sta¬ 
tion  missiles  if  asked  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

'WfifleTdebate  over  die'  clandestine  ' 
American  %leln~t±te fighrihglnNich-  ' 
r^giuPmounted  in  Congress,-  a  politi¬ 
cal  leader  of  the  Salvadoran  rebel¬ 
lion,  Melida  Amaya  Monies,  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  Managua,  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  capital,  last  week.  The  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  woman  known  as  Comman- 
dante  Ana  Maria,  who  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  Managua  for  the  past  year,  ac¬ 
cused  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  of  engineering  the  crime. 

A  Nicaraguan  daily  said  that  Ana 
Maria  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  El  Salvador.  If 
true,  she  had  company.  A  group  of 
prominent  United  States  and  Latin 
American  citizens,  many  of  them  for¬ 
mer  high  officials,  called  on  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  to  hold  "a  many-sided  dia¬ 
logue”  with  Central  American  na¬ 
tions  to  end  the  fighting  there.  Hon¬ 
duras  also  called  for  a  Central 
American  meeting  "as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble”  to  work  out  a  settlement. 

East  Bloc  Plans 
A  Summit  Too 

Soviet  Leader  Yuri  V.  Andropov 
has  had  a  well-founded  worry  over 
economic  performance  since  he  as¬ 
sumed  power  in  November.  Last 
week,  he  was  reported  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  these  concerns  to  the  entire 
Soviet  bloc  by  agreeing  to  the  first 
meeting  in  12  years  of  the  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Assistance. ' 

The  meeting  may  occur  about  the 
time  the  seven,  biggest  industrial 
democracies  make  their  annual  try 
at  economic  coordination  in  late 
May.  The  council,  -an  instrument  for 
Soviet  coordination  with  its  East 
European  satellites  and  other  allies 
such  as  Cuba  and  Vietnam,  last  met 
in  1971.  It  produced  a  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  then,  with  each 
country  specializing  in  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  production.  But  Overall 
growth  and  output  have  not  met  their 
targets,  except  possibly  in  Hungary. 
Poland’s  record,  by  its  leaders’  own 
admiftsim,  has  been  a  disaster.  Now 
the  talk  is  of  less  state  planning  and 
more  incentives. 

Moscow  is  said  to  have  resisted 
past  calls  for  a  summit.  But  Mr.  An¬ 
dropov  has  shown  concern  that  eco- 
nomic  weakness  is  sapping  the  bases 
'  of  Soviet  power  and  has  been  crusad¬ 
ing.  for  higher  productivity.  The 
Kremlin  was  reported  last  week  to 
have  turned  its  attention  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  weakest  sector  of  all.  Grain 
production  is  so  embarrassingly  low 
that  statistics  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  1981.  Mr.  Andropov  is  re¬ 
portedly  planning  a  drastic  overhaul 
of  a  state  apparatus  tljat  is  overor- 
^ganized  and  overspetiatized. 

After  Hardball, 
Resuming  Tennis 

Hardly  anyone  in  China  plays  ten¬ 
nis,  except  on  table  tops,  but  the  few 
who  do  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  That 
was  quite  clear  last  week  after  politi¬ 


cal  asylum  for  a  19-year-old  tennis 
player  sank  Chinese- American  rela¬ 
tions  to  a  new  low.  The  United  States 
granted  refuge  to  Hu  Na.  who  broke 
away  from  the  visiting  Chinese  team 
in  California  last  summer.  China 
promptly  canceled  19  sports  and  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges,  including  the  film 
.  "Star  Wars,”  the  Juilliard  Quartet 
and  a  visit  by  the  world  champion 
Chinese  women's  volleyball  team, 
saying  Washington  had  affronted  its 
sovereignty  and  "hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  Chinese  people.” 

‘‘Overreaction  and  inappropriate,”, 
said  the  State  Department.  Peking, 
however,  did  not  immediately  curtail 
student  exchanges  or  tourism'  or 
change  its  plans  to  participate  in  next 
summer’s  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Hu  used  to  be  the  reluctant 
doubles  partner  of  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Wan  Li,  whose  follow- 
through,  she  has  said,  included  lec¬ 
tures  on  Marxist-Leninism.  Mr.  Wan, 
66,  is  a  key  member  of  the  Politburo 
standing  committee  and  the  longtime 
aide  and  bridge  partner  of  Deng 
Xiaoping,  China’s  senior  leader.  In 
February,  Mr.  Deng  met  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  person¬ 
ally  demanded  Miss  Hu's  return. 

Most  requests  for  asylum  by  Chi¬ 
nese  from  the  mainland,  Taiwan  and 
Hong  Kong  have  been  turned  down  by 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  with  guidance  from  the  State 
Department.  (Last  year,  eight  Chi¬ 
nese  were  accepted  and  94  rejected.) 
The  Hu  Na  case  had  divided  the  de¬ 
partment  between  China  hands  wor¬ 
ried  by  other  points  of  friction  and  of¬ 
ficials  who  successfully  pushed  the 
human  rights  issue. 

Miss  Hu,  who  hopes  to  play  tennis 
for  a  small  college,  said  she  "didn't 
feel  safe”  when  the  Communist 
leader  of  her  tennis  camp  virtually 
ordered  her  to  join  the  party,  nor¬ 
mally  a  reward  and  honor.  She 
remembered  Zhuang  Zedong,  the 
world  champion  table  tennis  player 
who  became  Sports  Minister  oily  to 
end  up  disgraced  in  a  labor  camp 
when  Peking’s  leadership  changed. 

Vietnam  Steps  Up 
War  Next  Door 

Vietnam,  which  for  four  years  has 
been. nyingi to  extend-its  writ  to  all 
^Eariabddhf,  last  week 
stepped  up  annual-dry  season  of¬ 
fensive  against  some  oTthe  estimated 
45,000  anti-regime  guerrillas.  The  at¬ 
tacks  brought  world  attention  back  to 
the  Soviet-supported  180,000  Viet¬ 
namese  troops  in  Cambodia  —  a  key 
obstacle  to  normalization  of  Chinese- 
Soviet  relations.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
Soviet  official.  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Mikhail  Kapitsa,  who  issued 
a  warning  that  Vietnam  would  supply 
arms  to  insurgents  in  neighboring 
countries  if  they  continue  supporting 
the  Cambodian  guerrillas. 

Vietnamese  “volunteers”  seized  a 
guerrilla  camp  straddling  the  Hi-de¬ 
fined  Thai-Cambodian  border,  which 
was  used  by  followers  of  Pol  Pot,  the 
deposed  Communist  dictator.  The 
Vietnamese  then  briefly  took  up  posi¬ 
tions  that  Thailand  said  were  200 
yards  inside  its  territory.  American- 
made  Thai  jets  strafed  and  dropped 
napalm  on  the  Vietnamese,  who  later 
retreated  into  Cambodia. 

In  fighting  at  the  Pol  Pot  camp  and 
another  for  followers  of  Prince  Noro¬ 
dom  Sihanouk,  the  pre-Pol  Pot  chief 
of  state,  the  Vietnamese  reportedly 
killed  five  Thai  soldiers.  Interna¬ 
tional  relief  officials  said  more  than 
200  civilians  also  were  killed  and  that 
more  than  45,000  Cambodians  had 
crossed  into  Thailand. 

Washington  said  it  would  add  $1.5 
million  to  the  $3  million  in  emergency 
medical  aid  it  is  already  providing 
through  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  United  States 
also  announced  it  would  airlift 
ground-to-air  missiles  and  other 
weapons.  But  Thailand  said  its  army 
could  handle  the  fighting  unaided. 

Nudging  Israel 
To  Lure  Hussein 

The  Reagan  Administration  last 
week  tried  a  new  tack  to  persuade 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  to  join  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  about  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bank  and  Gaza — with  or  with¬ 
out  approval  of  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization.  Washington  hinted 

it  would  consider,  sanctions  to  freeze 
the  Israeli  settlements,  which  Hus¬ 
sein  fears  are  irreversibly  shrinking 
the  prospects  for  Arab  self-determi¬ 
nation  in  the  occupied  territories. 

White  House  staff  members  sug¬ 
gested  putting  part  of  lsrad’s  $800- 
millioo-a-year  economic  aid  into  es¬ 
crow  until  the  Government  reversed 
itself  and  agreed  to  a  settlements 
freeze.  The  Administration  was  al¬ 
ready  holding  up  delivery  of  75  F-16 
jet  fighters  until  Israel  agrees  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Lebanon. 
However,  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz,  who  may  visit  the  Middle 
East  soon,  reportedly  opposed  the 
tactics  in  the  belief  that  persuasion 
had  a  better  chance  of  success. 

Using  persuasion  with  Hussein, 
Mr.  Reagan  promised  him  to  seek  a 
halt  in  Israel’s  West  £ank  settlement 
program  in  return  for  his  participa¬ 
tion  in  talks.' 

Henry  Glniger 
aajMJhFrendenfaehn 


By  STEPHEN  KINZER 

MANAGUA,  Nicaragua.  —  The  rundown 
neighborhood  of  San  Judas,  normally  alive 
with  activity,  was  cloaked  in  sorrow  and 
anger  last  week  after  news  arrived  that  two 
local  militiamen  recently  sent  to  fight  insur¬ 
gents  in  the  north  had  been  killed  in  action. 

-  At  their  funeral,  more  than  1,000  mourners 
walked  behind  the  open  hearses.  As  the  pro¬ 
cession  made  its  way  toward  tiie  cemetery, 
relatives  apd  neighbors  of  the  fallen  youths 1 
wept,  consoled  each  other  and  shouted  slogans 
of  support  for  the  Sandini st  Government. 

Funerals  for  militia  members  have  become 
regular  events  in  Nicaragua  since  anti-San- 
dinist  invaders  launched  their  military  cam¬ 
paign  from  the  Honduran  border  area  five 
weeks  ago.  The  Government  has  not  released 
casualty  figures,  but  a.  military  spokesman, 
Capt.  Roberto  Sanchez,  said  that  the  majority 
of  Government  soldiers  killed  by  insurgents 
have  been  members  of  reserve  battalions 
drawn  from  the  100,000'Strong  Popular  San- 
dinist  Militia. 

The  militia’s  lole  in  Nicaraguan  life  has 
been  growing  steadily  since  it  was  formed  in 
early  1980,  but  now  that  its  members  are 
dying  in  battle,  it  has  won  a  new  level  of re¬ 
spect.  Originally  conceived  as  a  sort  of  auxil¬ 
iary  police  force  to  guard  factories  and  pro¬ 
vide  disaster  relief,  it  has  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  manpower  for  the  battle  against 
anti-Sandinist  rebels. 

The  Government  encourages  everyone  — - 
men  and  women  —  to  join  the  militia  and' 
spend  a  few  afternoons  a  month  learning  basic 
military  skills.  In  practice,  most  of  those  who 
sign  up  are  Government  employees  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  Sandinist-contxolled  trade' unions, 
block  committees  or  other  "mass  organiza¬ 
tions.” 


Those  who  show  special  interest  oraptitude 
daring  their  -initial  training  are  singled  out 
and  invited  to  join  reserve  battalions.  They  re¬ 
ceive  several  weeks  of  full-time  instruction 
and  are  then  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes 
arid woritplaces  to await  the  call  of  duty. 

In  recent  weeks,  that  call  has  come  fre¬ 
quently.  Thousands  of  reservists  have  been 
mobilized  and  sent  to  the  front,  where  they 
outnumber  regular  army  troops  by  about  5  to 
.  1.  In  combat  areas,  they  are  commanded  by 
army  officers.!.  .. 

-  „  Several  fcvpi«n»tinng  have  been  offered  as 
to  why  the  Sandinists  have  decided  to  give  re¬ 
servists  the  bulk  of  responsibility  in  the  tattle 
against  insurgents.  Srnse  offiddls  say  the  bat¬ 
tle  zone  is  so  vast  that  semfing  regular  troops 
to  chase  rebel  bands  would  be  waste  of  man-, 
power.  Others  suggest  that  the  army  is  befog 
kept  in .  reserve  because  military .  planners 
fear  tiie  current  skirmishes  could  be  a  diver¬ 
sion  designedto  lure  soldiers,  away  from  mili¬ 
tary  bases.  ;  -■ 

In volvlngttie  Population 

There  is  also  V  political  motivation  behind - 
the  decision  to  mobilize  large  numbers  of  re¬ 
servists.  -If  only professional  soldiers  are 
fighting  and  dying,  itis  reasoned,  the  popula¬ 
tion  will  not  feel  their  sacrifice  directly.  But 
<  when,  young  men  op  leave  froto  their  factories 
•  or  farms  are  shot  down,  neighborhoods  like' 
San  Judas  naturally  become  outraged,  and 
their  support  for  the  war  effort  will  presum- 
ablybe  redoubled. 

“A  lot  of  thi£  is  for  morale  reasons,"  said  an 
official  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  “It  responds 
to  the  revolutionary  concept  that  defense  is 
not  onlyajob  forthe  army,  but  for  everyone." . 
,  When  your  neighbors  are  at  the  front,  you 
naturally  feel  a  greater  identification  with  the 
struggle.”. 

*  Militiamen  who-are  mobilized  serve  an  in¬ 


definite  period,  usually  three  orfour  months, 
before  returning  home.  Soon  after  thg  fighting 
broke  out  last  month,  pro-Govezmnent  oews-- 
papers  in  Managua  printed  a  series  of  letters  . 
from  mobilized  reservists  to  tbeir  families  in . 
which  they  said  their  spirits  were  high  and 
that  they  were  prepared  to  spend  extended 
tours  in  battle  zones. 

To  reduce  the  economic  burden  of  these' 
lengthened  tours,  the  Government  last  week 
issued  a  law  requiring  employers  of  mUfflaf 
men  to  continue  paying  their  salaries  as  tang 
as  they  are  on  military  duty  and  to  keep  their 

jobs  open  during  their  absence. 

Many  original  members  of  the  militia  were 
youths  from  urban  slums  who  fought  along¬ 
side  Sandinist  regulars  in  the  final,  stages  of 
the  1979  revolution.  They  were  initially  as¬ 
signed  to  provide  security  at  public  events, 
help  with  crop  harvesting  and  guard  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  volunteers  who  participated  in  the 
19801iteracy  campaign. 

But  because  there  is  no  draft  in  Nicaragua, 
the  militia  became  a  vital  source  of  mfli- 

tary  manpower.  Its  first  commander,-  Edte 
Pastora  Gdmez,  said  the  militia  would  consti¬ 
tute  <4the  strategic  base  for  the  defense  of  the 
revolution/’  But  now  Mi*.  Pastora  is  seeking 
to  overtiutwrthe  Sahdlmst  Government  after 
quitting  his  post  as  Deputy  Defense  Minister 
in  1981  arid  going  into  exile  in  Oztta  Rica.  Last 
week  he  was  reported  to  have  slipped  back 
into  Nicaragua  to  try  to  organize  his  former 
subordinates  against  the  regime.  He  has  at¬ 
tempted,'  however,  to  disassociate  himself 
from  Honduran-based  dissidents  who  appear 
to  be  led  by  sympathizers  of  the  late  dictator, 
Anaistasio  Somoza  Debayle,  and  is  reported  to 
favor  a  peaceful  solution  that  would  avoid  a , 
rightist  takeover.  Thus  far,  in  any  case,  there 
has  been  no  public  evidence  of  disaffection  in 
the  militia  ranks  that  would  favor  either  dissi¬ 
dent  movement. 

"Up  to  this  point,  the  militia  has  been,  made 
up  mostly  of  kids  and  old  ladies  who  get  to¬ 
gether  once  in  a  while  and  wave  slides  in  the 
air,”  said  a  diplomat  who  follows  military 
matters  here.  "But  if  this  fighting  continues 
and  large  numbers  of  people  from  the  militia 
get  serious  military  training,  its  role  could 
change  substantially.’  ’ 


France  Expelled  47  Soviet  ‘Legals’  Last  Week 


Espionage,  Too,  Has  Rules  of  the  Road 


By  DAVID  BINDER 

WASHINGTON  — -  When  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  expelled  47  Soviet  citizens  as  spies  last 
week,  the  world  was  treated  to  yet  another  large 
spectacle  of  the  diplomacy  of  espionage. 

Like  the  105  Russians  seat  packing  by  Britain  in 
1971,  and  100  expelled  by  Pakistan  three  years 
ago,  the  Russians  who  boarded  a  Moscow-bound 
Ilyushin  at  Charles  de  Gaulle  Airport 'were,  in  the . 
jargon  of  intelligence  operations,  “legals."  They 
were  agents  who  operated  under  legal  cover  — 
most  as  diplomats,  some  as  commercial  repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  few  as  journalists.  “Legals”  are  the 
factory  trawlers  of  the  spy  profession,  scooping 
up  huge  amounts  of  confidential  and  not-so-confi- 
dential  information. 

In  the  modern  world,  most  of  them  leave  telltale 
traces.  “We  know  who  most  of  the  intelligence 
service  officers  are,  or  at  least  we  believe  we  do,” . 
said  Phillip  A.  Parker,  of  the  F.B.I.  intelligence 
division,  of  the  Soviet  bloc  "legals.” 

They  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  “illegals,” 
the  sleepers,  double  agents  and  others  win  enjoy 
virtually  no  protection  except  their  clandestine 
way  of  life.  One  such  was  Rudolph  Abel,  who  for 
years  successfully  posed  as  a  photographer  in1 
Brooklyn  while  functioning  as  a  Soviet  master 
spy.  “illegals”  lace  arrest,  imprisonment  and, 
sometimes,  the  death  penalty.  With  luck  they  may 
be  traded  —  as  Colonel  Abel  was  in  1962,  after  4^ 
years  in  prison,  for  Frauds  Gary  Powers,  the  U-2 
pilot  shot  down  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

“Legals”  usually  go  after  quantity,  finding 
their  catch  in  technical  journals,  and  public  gov¬ 
ernment  reports.  "Illegals”  troll  for  more  exotic, 
fish,  for  example,  the  access  keys  to  Western 
cryptography,  plans  of  American  reconnaissance 
satellites  and  advanced  weapons  technology  they- 
deliverto  Moscow. 

The  Paris  roundup;  judging  from  the  scam  offi¬ 
cial  accounts,  was  generated  entirely  by  France^ 
on  the  basis  of  its  highly  regarded  counterintelli¬ 
gence.  The  arrest  last. month  of  a  young  French-: 
man  passing  industrial  secrets  to  a  Rus¬ 

sian  diplomat  may  have  played  a  role.  No  direct 
link  was  indicated  to  the  suspfokxis  gunshot  death 
of  a  high-ranking  French  intelligence  operative  te 
February,  or  to  a  Sovietdefector. 

The  magnitude  ot  the  expulsions,  requiring  ap¬ 
proval  by  heads  of  government,  might  suggest 


that  the  espionage  business  was  expanding.  The 
official  French  statement  suggested  a  reason  — 
that  the  Russians  had  been  conducting  a  “system¬ 
atic  search  on  French  territory  for  scientific  and 
technological  information."  But  Russian  inquisi¬ 
tiveness  about  Western  technology  is  hardly 
novel,  having  helped  provide  Moscow  with  such 
treasures  as  the  atomic  bomb.  In  the  last  five 
years,  Mr.  Parker  said,  the  number  of  Soviet  bloc 
"legals"  in  the' United  States  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  stable. 

When  Blatancy  Pads  - 

"  Spying,  a  trade  of  secrets,  does  not  load  itself  to 
easy,  measurement. But  newspaper  files  indicate  ’ 
that  since  1945,  at  least  1,000  Russians  living 
abroad  have  been  sent  home  as  agents.  Many 
more  were  quietly  traded.  Moscow,  for  its  parti 
expelled  perhaps  a  tenth  as.  many  known  Western 
agents  In  the  same  period,  a  knowledgeable 
American  official  said — for  example,  as  Ameri¬ 
can  embassy  official,  Richard  Osborne,  caught 
“red-handed*”  Tass  said,  in  an  espionage  act.  A 
ranking  Administration'  official  confirmed  Mr 
Osborne's  intelligence  status.  Last  week,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  expelled  a  British  Embassy 
military  attache  and  the  correspondent  of  a  Lon- a 


Expelled  Soviet  diplomat  and  Ms  fmnUy  on  the 
waytoCbarieftdeGau&c  alrportJastweefc 


don  newspaper  in  apparent  retaliation  for  three 
Russians  sent  home  by  Whitehall  during  the. 
preceding  week. 

The  47agents  and  their  families  expelled  from 
France  included  the  reputed  resident  chief  of  the. 
Soviet  Committee  of  State  Security,  the  K.G.B. 
Professionals  waited  for  Moscow  to  retaliate." 
When  Britain  expelled  105  Russians,  Moscow  c& 
ported  a  handful  of  carefully  selected  members  of 
the  so-called  “Russian  secretariat"  of  the  British 
Embassy,  experts  on  the  Soviet  Union,  not  spies. 
“They  decapitated  the  Kremfinologisfs,"  an  Ad¬ 
ministration  specialist  recalled. 

.Most  Western  governments  harbor  “mixed 
views.”  about  how '  best  to  deal  with  Soviet 
“legals,”  he  added.  The  tendency  toward  a  “vigi¬ 
lante  approach’.’  is  widespread  but  not  dominant 
After  the  French,  acted,  several  Pentagon  intelli¬ 
gence  officials  fervently  expressed  the  wish  that 
“we  could  do  that,  too.’*  They  were  held  in  cheeky 
hersaid,“by  the  tendency  of  the  professional  cop 
not  tp  want  to  throw  out  even  one,  on  the  grounds 
that  it's  better  to  have  one  in  hand  than  several  in 
the  busht'and  not  have  to  worry  whether  his  re¬ 
placement  picks  up  his  assignment:”  Mr^  Parker 

of  the  F.B.I.  spoke  sympathetically  of  this  view. 

Or,  the  specialist  continued,  “you  might  want 
him  to  run  a*  tittle  until  you  find  his  contacts  or 
who  comprises  his  fieL”  Bint,  he. added,  "some¬ 
times  you  have  had  enough  frith  their  blatancy, 
and  you  wantib  sendthem  a  signal.1'  He  cited  the 
1978  seizure  of  .three  Soviet  agents  working  out  of 
the  United  Nations,  who.  sought  to  bribe  a  Navy 
officer.  "What  yoti  bad  was  blatant  misuse  of  the 
U-N.  for  espionage  ’purposes,”  Mr.  Parker 
agreed.  The  specialist,  also  cited  the  "legal”  de¬ 
ported. last,  year  —  Maj.  Gen.  Vasily  LChitov. 
purportedly  head  qfSoviet  military  fotelligeDce  in 
Washington.  He  was  arrested  offer  a  car  chase> 
with sensitive  documents  that  he  had  {ticked  up  at 
what  sines  call st- “dead diiop-**  'The  F.BX  was 
‘  ‘expecting*  small  fish  and  got  a  big  one,"  said  ad 

inteffigenceoffSciaL 

In  the'dipknnacy  of  bigtime  espionage  the  prto- 
dpals  occasionally  .try  to  draw  up  rules,  of  the 
nmd,  a  sergor  Administration  official  noted.  This 
is done,,  gangland  fashion,  to  detme  turf  and  pre- 
vent  unnecessary.  Woodshed.  The  test  attempt,  in 
oral  exchanges  duife&tJte  Quter  Adm 
has  mrtlfeen  renewed  hyPresideot Reagan  and 
Yuriy.  Andropov,  who  became  the  Soviet  leader 


After  the  Easter  Marches ,  Many  Wonder-  What’s  Next 


Ranks  of  Missile  Protesters 
Have  Widened  and  Deepened 


By  JOHN  VINOCUR 


■  PARIS  —  After  considerable  Easter  marcb- 
a  obstruction  of  business  at  military 
bases,  and  enough  television  air  time  in  Europe  to 
gtve  antinuclear  demonstrations  the  inuring  fa- 
roiliarity  of  holiday  traffic  jams,  what  next? 

The  organizational  base  of  the  protesters 
against  the  deployment  of  American  Pershing  2 
jnd  cruise  missiles  has  expanded  and  deepened. 
Main-lme  political  groups  have  joined  the  move- 
.ment  m  increasing  numbers  and  the  anti-Reagan 
and  anti-NATO  orientation  of  the  rhetoric  has  * 
sharpened. 

The  question  of  next  moves  has  become  cea- 
k,  ,  *0r;tbe'  campaign's  organizers  and  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  governments 
watching  them.  The  Easter  demonstrations  were 
■an  important  way  station  in  the  keepxhem-out  or 
get-them-in  struggle  over  missiles. 

They  were  the  first  mass  protests  to  include 
uie  full  register  of  pressure,  short  of  planned  vlo-  A 
lence,  addressed  to  the  governments  that  are  1 
pledged  to  go  ahead  with  deployment  by  the  end  of  1 
the  year  if  the  Americans  and  Russians  do  not  j 
reach  an  agreement  on  intermediate-range  mis-  **! 
siles  in  Europe. 

After  following  an  ascending  curve  for 
months,  particularly  in  West  Germany  and  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  movement  seems  to  have  reached  a  pla*  * 
teau.  The  demonstrator-count  has  started  to  mean  * 

less  in  influencing  the  noncomraitted.  The  police 
•  give  one  total  and  the  organizers  another,  often  its  I 
double,  but  ho  erne’s  hand  is  stamped,  the  way  J 

they  do  in  discotheques,  to  see  if  the  protester  in  g§ 

Neu  Ulm  was  also  counted  at  the  rally  in  Munich,  n 

75  miles  away. 

.  Nonviolent  attempts  to  block  access  to  pre-  p- 
s timed  missile  sites  in  West  Germany  attracted 
.police  intervention  but  little  outrage.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pattern  of  recent  demonstrations  at 

Greenbam  Common  in  England,  a  projected  _ 

.  cruise  base,  which  have  not  succeeded  in  stopping 
-work,  there  on  preparing  the  missile  emplacements. 

Withlie-ins,  speeches,  and  parades,  the  Easter  events 
pressed  to  the  edge  of  the  legal  possibilities  of  protest. 

Asking  what  next  in  an  article  for  the  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament,  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  the  British  histo¬ 
rian,  gave  a  hard  answer:  "More  meetings  and  more 
marches  and  no  effect.’* 

Short  of  finding  new  recruits  for  the  blockades  at  the 
bases,  the  organizers  are  a  bit  stuck.  Unless  NATO 
changes  its  approach  to  deployment,  there  will  be  no  Day 
X  when  the  missiles  go  in,  and  thus  no  natural  focus  for 
the  opponents.  The  cruises  and  Pershings  are  to  arrive  un¬ 
announced  and  presumably  so  late  in  the  fall  that  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration  will  have  had  time  to  be  forthcoming 
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keeping  away  last  year,  gave  its  blessing  to  participation 
by  its  members. 

The  party’s  intent  seemed  clear  enough  —  to  avoid 
new  losses  on  the  left,  particularly  among  young  people, 
to  the  Greens.  But  having  the  Social  Democrats  aboard 
created  difficulties  for  the  movement.  The  party’s  mem¬ 
bers  were  warned  to  steer  clear  of  violence  and  Commu¬ 
nists  during  the  Easter  protests.  Now  they  will  be  obliged 
to  take  a  stand  on  every  operational  choice  the  movement 
makes,  which  may  have  a  braking  effect. 

Some  veterans  of  the  antimissile  campaign  view  the 
party’s  notions  of  decorum  and  responsibility  as  restric¬ 
tive  and  conventional. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Democrats’  involvement 
may  be  a  windfall  for  Helmut  Kohl,  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chancellor,  and  other  supporters  of  NATO  deploy¬ 
ment.  Until  now,  they  have  had  to  argue  on  difficult  ter¬ 
rain  —  using,  against  people  who  have  appropriated  the 
word  "peace"  for  their  own,  the  accusation  that  the 
demonstrators  were  serving  Soviet  aims.  Now  that  the  So¬ 
cial  Democrats  are  lumped  in,  there  is  less  need  for  cau¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  Christian  Democrats  counterattacked 
sharply  last  ..week  when  Oskar  Lafontaine,  a  leading  So¬ 
cial  Democrat,  told  marchers  that  aggressive  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  policy  appeared  to  eliminate  the  conceptual 
basis  of  NATO  as  a  defensive  alliance. 

The  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament  in  Britain 
faces  a  somewhat  parallel  situation.  Although  nearly  70 
percent  of  its  members  vote  for  the  Labor  Party,  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Foot,  the  party  leader,  is  a  founder-member,  disar¬ 
mament  partisans  are  wary  of  associating  too  closely 
with  Labor  when  national  elections  may  be  imminent. 


Generational  Conflict 


For  one  thing,  the  same  polls  that  show  majorities  op¬ 
posed  to  cruise  missiles  in  Britain  report  even  larger  ma¬ 
jorities  against  unilateral  disarmament,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  Labor's  latest  manifesto.  When  the 
campaign  begins.  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher - 
would  thus  find  the  unilateralists  attractive  prey  and  may 
use  them  as  a  stick  to  batter  all  opponents  of  depIoymenL 


finirmn-1  /ltoit  Penile 

West  German  antinuclear  demonstrators  carrying  effigies  of 
President  Reagan  and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  last  week. 


These  factors  suggest  a  possible  pause  in  momentum. 
But  there  is  no  sense  that  the  antimissile  campaign  is 
about  to  wash  away.  Its  strength  goes  beyond  the  usual 
explanations  such  as  diminished  confidence  in  the  United 
States  among  young  Europeans  and  alarmed  reactions  to 
the  incautious  remarks  of  Reagan  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war. 


at  the  Geneva  talks  with  the  Russians.  By  offering  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  interim  solution  on  the  missiles  based  on  numeri¬ 
cal  equality,  the  Americans  have  already  maneuvered 
some  of  the  antideployment  speeehmakers  into  arguing 
that  the  concept  of  a  balance  of  forces  is  a  reactionary, 
retrograde  Idea. ' 

The  movement  in  West  Germany  and  Britain  seems 
to  be  up  against  another  potential  difficulty.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  its  success  in  rallying  opinion  against  de¬ 
ployment  of  the  missiles  was  partly  attributable  to  the 
movement's  aura  of  distance  from  party  politics.  But  die 
big  novelty  of  the  Easter  marches  in  West  Germany  was 
that  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  after  making  a  point  of 


Political,  academic  and  journalistic  reputations  are 
now  committed,  and  the  protection  of  careers  generates 
some  of  the  same  fervor  as  fear  of  war  and  contempt  for 
the  waste  of  maintaining  nuclear  arsenals.  In  a  time  when 
Socialist  governments  are  out  of  power  in  most  of  the  key 
NATO  deployment  countries,  young  leftists  seem  to  be 
battling  with  their  elders.  The  younger  generation  is 
pressing  for  positions  on  East-West  security  issues  that 
break  substantially  with  the  concepts  of  the  Helmut 
Schmidts  and  Harold  Wilsons. 

When  government  leaders  who  must  deal  with  the 
issues  raised  by  the  marches  and  demonstrations  are 
asked,  "what  next?"  their  answers  still  have  the  sound  of 
firmness. 

"Whoever  demonstrates  for  unilateral  disarma¬ 
ment,"  said  Manfred  Woerner,  the  West  German  Defense 
Minister,  "is  making  mutual,  evenhanded  disarmament 
impossible." 
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for  any  occasion 


WITH  PREJUDICE  ’ 

By  Alex  Berlyne 

With  tongue  planted  firmly  in 
cheek,  Jerusalem  Post  colum¬ 
nist  Alex  Berlyne  lovingly  assails 
nearly  every  institution  hallowed 
by  man. 


ISRAEL  GARDENING 


A  PILGRIM'S  GUIDE 


ISRAELI  COOKING 
ON  A  BUDGET 
Sybil  Zimmerman,  ed. 


Hundreds  of  recipes  in  over  300 
illustrated  pages.  Simple  in¬ 
structions  for  making  delicious, 
■inexpensive  meals  were  collec¬ 
ted  from  28  contributors,  in¬ 
cluding  Sabras  and  new  im¬ 
migrants.  This  popular 
cookbook  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition. 

Published  by  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  304  pages,  paperback, 
illustrated  and  indexed. 

Price :  IS  150 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
By  Walter  Frankl 

Comprehensive,  month-by- 
morrth  instructions  for  planting 
everything  that  grows  in  Israeli 
gardens,  homes  and  window 
boxes.  For.  green-thumbed 
wizards  and  regular,  garden- 
variety  plant  lovers,  this 
bestselling  book  is  a  must. 
Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post  256  pages, 
.laminated  hardcover,  illustrated. 


TO  THE  HOLY  LAND 


By  Franklin  H.  Littell 
An  easy-to-follow,  ecumenical 
guide  to  the  holy  places  of.  the 
monotheistic  faiths  in  Israel. 
Thirty: five  major  sites  and 
shrines  are  described  briefly, 
with  historical  background  and 
maps. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  151  pages, 
paperback,  illustrated  and 
indexed. 


Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  256  pages, 
hardcover,  illustrated. 


Price:  IS  672 


CHAIM  NACHMAN 
BIALIK: 

SELECTED  POEMS 

Ruth  Nevo,  translator 


Price:  IS  764 


Price:  IS  261 


HOW  TO  GET 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 
IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 
Lixi  Vauxhall,  ed. 


This  handy  phrase  book  gives 
travellers  the  appropriate  trans¬ 
lations  into  Hebrew,  English. 
German.  French.  Italian.  Greek, 
Japanese,  Spanish  and  Dutch. 
Slim  enough  to  be  conveniently 
earned  in  a  pocket 


CARTA'S  GUIDE 
TO  EGYPT 

By  S.  Ahituv  and  A.  Israel 
Planning  a  trip  to  Egypt?  This 
book  tells  you  where  to  go. 
what  to  see  and  wbat  nor  to 
see.  The  slim,  easy-to-carry 
volume  includes  maps, 
drawings  and  colour  photos. 
Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  83  pages, 
paperback,  illustrated. 

Price:'  IS  241  . 


STREET  PEOPLE 
By  Helga  Dudman 

The  stories  behind  the  names  of 
Israel's  main  streets.  Learn 
about  Dizengoff.  Nordau,  Tcher- 
nichowsky.  George  Eliot  and 
many  more,  in  this  entertaining 
volume. 


The  bilingual  edition,  with 
Hebrew  original  and  English 
translation  on  facing  pages. 
Translated  by  Ruth  Nevo. 
professor  of  English  Literature 
at  the  *  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem.  A  beautiful  gift  for. 
anyone  who  loves  poetry. 
Published  by  Dvir  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  196  pages, 
hardcover. 


Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  200  pages, 
hardcover,  illustrated. 


Price:  IS  41 5 


GROWING  UP  THIN 


Price:  IS  509 


By  Judie  Oron 


Books  make  great  gifts... 

.for  family,  for  Mends,  for  yourself 


Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  t5Q  pages, 
paperback,  illustrated. 


Price:  IS  21 1 


Need  a  special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a  little  self-indulgent7 
There's  nothing  better  than  a  book.  The  titles  listed  here  are 
available  from  the  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem,  Tel 
Aviv  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by.  mail.  too.  Just  fill  out  and  sand 
the  coupon  below,  with  your  cheque,  to  THE  JERUSALEM  POST, 
P.O.B.  81, ‘91 000  Jerusalem.  Prices  include  VAT.  Postage  and 
handling  are  free. 


HOLLOW  PEACE 
ihmuel  Katz  -  ■ 


TO:  THE  JERUSALEM  POST.  P.O.B.  81,  91000  Jerusalem. 
Pfease  send  me: 

Book  title  -  Price 


Do  you  think  you're  too  fat?  Too 
skinny?  Flat-chested?  Wide- 
hipped?  Growing  Up  Thin  can 
help  you  to  cope  with  —  even 
love  —  your  body,  including  its 
"imperfections."  The  book  in¬ 
cludes  interviews  with  over  1 00 
women  who.. discuss  how  they 
feel  about  their  bodies,  and  how 
these  feelings  affect  their  lives. 
Author  Judie  Oron  offers  a  sim¬ 
ple  programme  of  diet  and  exer¬ 
cise  to  help  fight  flab  and  break 
bad  habits  at  any  age. 
Published  by  Carta  and  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  127  pages, 
laminated  hardcover,  illustrated. 


IS _ 


Price:  IS  464 


nk,  critical  look  at  the.  P?r-  . 
rties  and.  events  behind  the 
tian -Israeli  peace  accords, 
jr  Shmuel  Katz,  who  was  a. 
►smart  for  the  Begin  Ad- 
stration  during  that 
lating  period,  gives  ah  in- 
s  account  of  the  historic 
ents  that  shaped  Israel's 
t  past  —  and  her  future, 
shed  by  Dvir  arid  The  - 
alem  Post  342.  pages, 
ated  hardcover,  indexed. 
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Pelted  Pnai  Imnnmlanal 

P.L.O.  leader  Yaslr  Arafat  (left)  *1*  Hnsseln  ln 

Amman  last  weekend. 


For  P.L.O.,  a 
lst-Class  Trip 
To  Nowhere? 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


AMMAN,  Jordan  —  At  the  end  of  a  news  conference 
by  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  last  week,  re¬ 
porters  cornered  its  top  military  commander,  Khalil  al- 
Wazir,  and  pounded  him  with  questions  ' about  why  the 
P.L.O.  would  not  give  Jordan  a  mandate  at  least  to  ex¬ 
plore  what  could  be  gained  from  the  Reagan  peace  initia¬ 
tive.  Growing  increasingly  exasperated,  the  commander 
finally  shot  back,  “What  is  in  it  for  the  P.L.O.?” 

It  was  a  revealing  moment.  There  is  virtually  nothing 
in  the  Reagan  plan  for  the  P.L.O.  as  an  institution.  The 
plan  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  self-governing 
Palestinian  entity  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  strip  linked 
with  Jordan,  but  assigns  no  role  to  the  P.L.O.  as  long  as  it 
refuses  to  recognize  Israel’s  right  to  exist.  Negotiations 
for  the  Arab  side  would  be  conducted  by  Jordan  and  a 
delegation  of  non-P.L.O.  Palestinians.  But  while  the 
American  initiative  holds  out  little  for  the  P.L.O.  itself,  it 
offers  a  great  deal  to  West  Bank  Palestinians  who  hope  to 
rule  themselves  and  avoid  having  their  land  absorbed  into 
the  Jewish  state.  The  P.L.O. ’s  refusal  last  week  to  give 
King  Hussein  any  kind  of  green  light  on  the  Reagan  plan 
raises  the  question,  as  one  Jordanian  cabinet  minister  put 
it,  “whether  the  P.L.O.  isn’t  more  interested  in  preserv¬ 
ing  itself  rather  than  part  of  Palestine.  ” 

At  any  rate,  P.L.O.  chairman  Yasir  Arafat  under¬ 
scored  his  differences  with  Hussein  last  week  by  going  to 
Kuwait  to  confer,  then  delaying  his  scheduled  return  to 
Amman  to  complete  his  discussions  with  the  King. 

After  Saudi  Arabia,  the  P.L.O.  is  probably  the  mast 
overrated  political  actor  in  the  Middle  East.  The  P.L.O. 's 
presence  in  Beirut  for  13  years  —  where  it  enjoyed  a  wide 
and  often  uncritical  exposure  to  a  large  diplomatic  com¬ 
munity  and  an  international  press  corps  —  helped  it  as¬ 
sume  an  image  that  was  often  larger  than  life.  This  image 
tended  to  obscure  the  P.L.O. 's  own  internal  weaknesses 
and  the  rather  limited  quality  of  its  leadership.  The  Is¬ 
raeli  invasion  last  summer  dispelled  the  myth  of  the 
P.L.O.  as  a  guerrilla  power  and  events  since  the  summer 
have  begun  to  raise  questions  about  it  as  a  political  insti¬ 
tution  as  well. 

?-  The  feet  that  the  organization  hqd  an, independent 

-  base  cooperations  in  Lebanga^rcU^d. 
making  some-of  the  tougJ^f  decftions.  -  When  the- dipip-’ . 
matic  options  wdre  not  to  Mr.'  Arafat's  liking  he  could  al- 
ways  go  back  to  Beirut  and  say  he  was  going  to  pursue  the 
armed  struggle.  Because  he  controlled  a  piece  of  strategi¬ 
cally  located  ground  no  one  could  ignore  him  for  long.  One 
day  Mr.  Arafat  would  hint  at  recognizing  Israel  and  the 
next  he  would  talk  of  destroying  it.  But  at  no  time  did  he 
lay  down  a  realistic  strategy  for  doing  either.  His  was  a 
game  of  endless  maneuvers. 

Two  Choices  for  Arafat 


Having  lost  Lebanon,  Mr.  Arafat  is  now  ip  a  much 
more  difficult  position.  He  no  longer  has  a  tree  house  to 
climb  into  when  the  diplomatic  heat  is  on.  The  Israelis 
have  virtually  removed  any  serious  P.L.O.  option  for 
“armed  struggle”  and  the  quickening  pace  of  Israeli  set¬ 
tlement-building  in  the  West  Bank  has  made  it  imperative 
for  the  Palestinians,  and  the  Jordanians,  to  work  out  a 
credible  diplomatic  formula  that  will  preserve  the  land 
for  Arab  sovereignty  before  there  is  no  land  left 

In  these  circumstances,  the  old  P.L.O.  seems  fin¬ 
ished.  Mr.  Arafat  now  appears  to  have  two  choices.  He 
can  take  a  clear-cut  political  decision  to  negotiate  with  Is¬ 
rael  or  mandate  Jordan  to  do  so,  accepting  that  this  would 
split  his  organization.  Or  he  can  continue  to  live  in  an  air¬ 
plane,  fly  around  on  state  visits  to  the  100-odd  countries 
that  recognize  the  P.L.O.  and  watch  as  his  organization 
gradually  becomes  politically  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Arafat  has  indicated  to  King  Hussein  in  private 
that  he  would  very  much  like  to  get  involved  in  the  negoti¬ 
ating  process.  His  problem  is  that  he  can’t  pay  the  entry 
fee  —  recognition  of  Israel  or  authorization  of  Jordan  to 
speak  on  his  organization's  behalf  —  unless  he  has  some 
guarantee,  not  only  that  Israel  will  halt  its  settlement  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  that  the  Palestinians  will  get  land  back.  Israel 
bas  not  made  it  any  easier  for  Mr.  Arafat  by  rejecting  the 
Reagan  initiative  and  opposing  a  freeze  on  settlements. 

Washington  has  recognized  the  problem.  Hence 
President  Reagan’s  promise  to  Hussein  last  week  that  in 
return  for  his  joining  the  proposed  negotiations,  the 
United  States  would  seek  to  bring  about  a  halt  in  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 

Mr.  Arafat  might  have  had  a  lot  more  room  to  maneu¬ 
ver  at  this  time  had  he  crushed  the  extremists  within  his 
organization  when  he  had  them  under  his  thumb  in  Beirut. 
Even  his  colleagues  will  admit  that  Mr.  Arafat,  unlike 
other  successful  revolutionary  leaders,  has  never  really 
faced  down  the  radicals  in  his  organization.  As  a  result, 
the  P.L.O.  today  is  a  hodgepodge  of  pro-Syrian,  pro-Iraqi, 
pro-Libyan  and  pro-Arafat  factions,  all  of  whom  the 
leader  has  to  poll  before  he  can  make  a  decision. 

“Because  the  P.L.O.' is  now  so  dispersed  and  loaded 
down  with  internal  contradictions,  it  can't  agree  on  any. 
thing  that  falls  short  of  100  percent  of  its  objectives,”  a 
European  diplomat  said.  “But  the  P.L.O.  simply  is  not  in 
a  position  to  be  demanding  100  percent  from  anyone.” 

Rather  than  make  any  decision  that  could  split  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  deprive  it  of  a  central  role  in  any  peace  ne¬ 
gotiations,  the  leadership  appeals  to  prefer  to  postpone 
matters  and  hope  that  somehow  conditions  will  change  to 
its  advantage.  In  the  meantime,  the  bureaucracy  seems 
likely  to  survive.  The  corporate  instinct  of  the  leadership 
should  not  be  underestimated.  It  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  hundreds  of  men.  There  are  offices  to  go  to;  lots  of  con¬ 
ferences  to  attend  around  the  world  and  an  endless 
stream  of  internal  meetings  to  take  part  in.  The  pay  isn’t 
bad  and  for  senior  officials  there  is  always  a  Mercedes. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  a  Western  diplomat  In 
Amman  remarked,  the  P.L.O.  seems  to  have  become  so 
involved  with  the  “revolution”  and  the  “cause”  that  it  has 
lost  touch  with  the  reality  on  the  ground.  After  every 
Arab-Israeli  war,  it  decides  that  it  might  be  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  it  could  have  had  before  the  hostilities  began, 
but  which  may  be  impossible  now. 

“It  all  reminds  me  of  one  of  those  characters  out  of  a 
Dickens  novel,  who  is  pursuing  a  case  through  the  civfl 
courts  for  30  years,”  remarked  the  diplomat.  “The  legal 
case  becomes'  everything  and  he  forgets  that  he  could 
"have  settled  it  out  of  court  and  been  back  to  work  a  long 
time  ago.  The  P.L.O.  is  so  obsessed  with  the  revolution 
with  a  capital  ‘R’  that  it  has  forgotten  about  the  land  with 
a  capital  €L.*” 
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Ex-Senators  Urge 
Major  Reform  of 
Senate  Rules 

The  United  States  Senate  could  be¬ 
come  a  much  more  efficient  legisla¬ 
tive  machine  under  .rule-change 
.  proposals  submitted  last  week  —  un¬ 
less  the  new  rules  become  captives  of 
the  old. 

The  changes  would,  among  other 
things,  limit  the  power  small  groups 
can  exert  on  legislation  through  fili¬ 
bustering  and  other  delaying  ^actics. 
Such  changes  would  “scare  some 
people  to  death,"  said  Senator  How¬ 
ard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee,  the 
Republican  majority  leader,  and  are 
likely  to  face  tough  opposition. 

The  proposals,  from  a  study  comn- 
missioned  by  the  Rules  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  Committee,  were  fashioned 
by  retired  Senators  James  B.  Pear¬ 
son,  Republican  of  Kansas,  and  Abra¬ 
ham  A.  Ribicoff,  Democrat  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  Besides  limiting  debate  and 
making  it  easier  to  end.  filibusters, 
they  would  limit  the  practice  of  at¬ 
taching  controversial  riders  —  such 
as  school  prayer  and  abortion  meas¬ 
ures — to  “must”  legislation. 

Some  conservative  Senators  — 
Jesse  Helms.  Republican  of  South 
Carolina,  in  particular  —  nettled 
legislative  leaders  with  such  tactics 
last  year.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  mi¬ 
nority  leader,  said  Republican  lead¬ 
ers  were  “very  much  in  the  mood” 


for  reform'  “because  of  the  problem 
within  its  own  ranks  last  fall.” 

He  was  referring  to  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  during  which,  in  his 
words,  “a  little  determined  handful" 
of  conservatives  stalled  legislation, 
including  the  gasoline  tax  bill,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  majority,  of  their  col¬ 
leagues.  After  much  acrimony,  the 
measures  were  passed. 

Other  ideas  include  setting  annual 
agendas  and  weekly  schedules,  for 
Senate  business;  appointing  one 
senator  as  permanent  presiding  offi¬ 
cer  to  strengthen  the  largely  figura¬ 
tive  authority  of  the  chair;  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  Budget  Committee,  along 
with  six  others;  stretching  the  budget 
process  over  two  years  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  up  annually;  and  prohibiting 
senators  from  bringing  up  an  issue 
more  than  once  in  a  session. 

Hearings  on  the  proposals  are  to 
begin  May  9  before  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Republican  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Senator  Mathias  'seemed  seri¬ 
ous  about  making  at  least  some  . 
changes  aimed  at  curing  what  he  said 
was  the  Senate's-  “very  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  reaching  decisions." 

Haven  From 
The  Wars 

Hundreds  of  illegal  aliens  attend¬ 
ing  church  today  won't  have  to  travel 
very  far — they  are  among  thousands 
being  sheltered  or  otherwise  aided  by 


churches  around  the  country  and 
across  the  •  theological  spectrum. 
Such  borderline  civil  disobedience 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  Refugee-Act  of  . 
1980,  but  immigration  officials  ac¬ 
knowledged  last  week  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  do  little  about  it. 

•  Most  of  those  granted  sanctuary 
are  among  the  300,000  who  .have  fled 
wars  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador 
and  are  being  sent  back  at  the  rate  of 

I, 000  a  month.  Tens,  of  thousands 
sought  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States  last  year;  all  but  the  79  who  got 
it  are  considered  deportable. 

Most  feel  that  they  would  be  im¬ 
prisoned  or  killed  if  they  returned. 
But  the  law  requires  that  they  prove 
the  existence  of  such  threats  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  to  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service 
before  they  can  be  designated  politi¬ 
cal  refugees. 

"The. refugees  live  in  constant  ter¬ 
ror  of  being  sent  back,”  said  the  Rev. 
Brian  Karvalis  of  Brooklyn,  He  said 
that  about  a  dozen  Brooklyn  churches 
were  aiding  Salvadoran  refugees. 

So  are  more  than  500  others  in  the 
country  .’according  to  Dan  Dale  of  the 
Chicago  Religious  Task  Force  on 
Central  America.  The  concept  of  4 
sanctuary  for  Central  Americans  has 
spread  to  the  point  that  “every  organ¬ 
ized  church  in  America  is  involved  or 
contemplating  being  involved,”  he 
said. 

that  has  raised  thorny  questions. 
Some  church  leaders  skirt  the  issue 
of  whether  they  are  committing  or  es¬ 
pousing  anything  illegal.  In  a  recent 
statement,  the  United  Methodist 
Church  urged  members  to  “reflect  on 
this  act  of  civil  disobedience  against 
the  light  of  the  Gospel.”  Among 
Catholics,  Auxiliary  Bishop  Anthony' 

J.  Bevilacqua  of  Brooklyn  said  he  re¬ 
mained  “opposed  to  sanctuary  be¬ 
cause  it  is  illegal.” 

Washington  doesn't  seem  to  know 
which  way  to  jump.  An  Immigration 
Service  spokesman  said  that  was 
nothing  in  the  regulations  that  “pro¬ 
vides  for  sanctuary.”  But  she  added 
that  no  crackdown  on  those  giving  or 
receiving  it  was  planned.  “We  have 


absolutely  no  intention  of  provoking 
any  confrontation  with  any  churchy” 
shesaid.  .  u  . 

An  8-to-i  *No’  . 
To  Nuclear  Waste 

In  1982,  Congress  gave  President 
Reagan  five  years  to  select,  the  first 
of  five  national  dump  sites  for  highly 
radioactive  nuclear  waste.  Voters  in 
Wisconsin  last  week  became  the  first 
to.  declare  that  they  don’t  want  their 
state  considered  forthe  honor.-  ,  ■ 

In  a  light  .turnout,  residents  de¬ 
clined  to  support  construction  of  such 


a  dump  by  a  ratio  of  8tq  LWisconsui 
was  not  mentioned  among  the  posa¬ 
ble  dump  sites  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  either  has  proposed  of  M 
expected  to  nominate,  but  Represent- 
ativeLesAspin,  Democrat 
sin,  has  said  that  the  nature  of  Ws 
-  state's  ~  bedrock  formation  might 
make  itattrarfive  as  a  storage  site. 

The  Energy  Department  s  Geo¬ 
logic  Repository  Division  has  sug¬ 
gested  sites  in  Washington 


.  -list  from  which  the  President  must 
-select  the  first  site  by 1987.  * 

That  Wisconsin  did  not  want  to  oe 
included  as  a  potential  repository  for 


/wnste$  produced  by  nuclear  weapons 
plants  and  reactors  came  as  no  sur¬ 
prise.  Its  view  of  things  nuclear  was 
.  reflected  last  year  in  its  Approval  of 
the  nation's  first  statwide  referen- 
dum  calling  for.  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  V-'  ‘ 

CaroHne  Rand  Herron, 
Carlyle  C.  Douglas 
-  and  Wchad  Wright 


A  Correction  . 

fn  The  Week  in  Review  of  April  3r 
total  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  March  was  understated,  it 
is  100,767,000.  . 


A  Final  Opinion  That's  Surprisingly  Far  From  Final 


.  WASHINGTON 

THE  Supreme  Court,  after 
laboring  for  five  months  on 
what  was  expected  to  be  one  \ 
of  themorelmportant  dviTrights 
cases  of  the  term,  la st  we*  . 
brought  forth  ^cryptic  five-page 
opinion  that  resolved  very  little 
and  raised  one  obvious  question.  .;*V 
What  took  the  Court  so  long  to 
do  so  little?!-  ;--v  '7-- 

.  The  case  was an  appeal  by  the ;  . 
Federal  Government  to  an  erb--  ' 
ployment  /discrimination  suit 
brought  by  a  Mack  postal  worker' 
who  had  be*  pained  over  for 
promotion  It  rods*  tfce^  : 

question  of  what  evidence  a  plain-  \ 
tiff  must  present  at  the  Initial 
stage  of  a  job  rifedimfeation  soft* 
The  initial.-  phase  of  every  dte-:-  ■ 
crimination  -suit '  is  crucial.  Only  ; 
after  the  plaintiff  establishes  a  •. 
“prima  fade' case*'  of  apparent; 
discrimination  doesthe  burden  ot/ 
proof  swit*  to  the  empfoyer  to  /. 
show  why  the  failure  to  hire  or 
promote  was  legitimate.  «•- 


'  The  United  States  Coart  .of  Ap-  ■ 
peals  here  ruled  th^  thje  jpp®*!-,  . 
worker,  Louis  H.  AifeenS,  * fobr.. 
ifchad  his  prima  lids  case  by 

-  — r--' — « — *•  >i»hm  nnaNffnif ‘ fr*. .. 


me  promotion  and  th^  he  duint-/ 
gtf-it.  Esriler  Sj^reme-Com.- 
cases  had  apparently  endorsed 
that  simple  test.  ■  Th to;  timej  foe  .* 
Goyernmfflrt  -asked  the:Cqurt/tO  .';: 
%xule  that  a.  prima 
quired  something  more.'  "  1 

_dehce,: 

.tiff  was  not  „ 
ffedbut  at  least  as  w«H 
/asi 

‘  _’tn  an  i 
fice'  WHHato  |L 
Court  neither  a 


structfons  to  decide  tfcrinerits  e£V  ’ .. 
Mr..  AfkensS , .  v 

“mechanized  or  ritualistic" 
tSaa  to  whether  be  estabfl*ed  d  ; 
'prima  tede  case.  Tha.resMt  a*»  " 


low^civRr^rtslawycHmiriaim/ 

vi*uy,io«hes«fflethataBetbiudt 
had  been  avoided,  bat  providerffit- 
tte  guidance  for  future  -cases*;  <  *■ 
Xawyers  /who  followed  the  .-ca$e..  . 
could  onty  guess  that  Justice 
RdmquJst  bad  tried  andJaScd  to 
persuade  a  majority  to  accept  the 
GoverumOTt’3  arguments.  ... 

[■  *.  -The  ppbripn  may  represent 
common  judicial  denominator  o£  : 
exhaustion  and  frustration  with" 
the  Issue  of  racial  equity  in  the// 
workplace.  If  so,  there  are  long; 
.days  ahead-.  The  fact  that- the/ 
Court  has  trouble  resolving  foese  . 
•  cases  has  sot  curbed'  Its  appetite  -. 
fogtiying. 

-  litter  this  month,  the  Court  will 
hear  argom«iti  in  the  Boston  fire¬ 
fighters'  case,  which  raises  die  .. 
difficult  question  of  whether  die 
ooorts  can  protect  die  jobs  of  re¬ 
cently  lured  Macks  by  requiring ; 
that  whites  with  more  seniority  be 
Ja$f  off  first  ft  may  make  to. 
week's  case  tookeasy. 

/  —UND  A  GREENHOUSE 


Rejection  of  10  Percent  Increase  in  Defense  Spending  Stunned  and  Angered  the  White  House 


On  Arms  and  Arms  Control, 


Senators  Jim  Sasser  (left),  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Joseph  R.  Bid*  Jr. 


TbeNewlYoricTimm/D.  Ganm 

,  Pete  V.  Damenid  and  Lawtoo  Chiles  at  a  Senate  Budget  Committee  meeting  last  week. 


By  STEVEN  R.  WE1SMAN 


WASHINGTON  —  In  White  House  lingo.  President 
Reagan  and  his  aides  got  a  heavy  dose  of  “reality  ther¬ 
apy”  last  week,  administered  by  their  Republican  allies 
in  Congress.  In  perhaps  the  sharpest  legislative  setback 
of  his  Presidency,  Mr.  Reagan  found  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  unmoved  by  his  claim  that  anything  less  than 
his  proposed  10  percent  increase  in  military  spending 
(after  inflation)  for  1984  would  bring  “joy  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin."  Tbe  committee  gave  him  half  of  the  increase. 

Defense  spending  was  only  one  difficulty  for  White 
House  legislative  strategists.  Despite  Mr.  Reagan's  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  his  arms  control  proposals,  the  House 
of  Representatives  appeared  close  to  approving  a  meas¬ 
ure  calling  for  a  “freeze”  an  nuclear  weapons  at  current 
levels  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Tbe 
President’s'  nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Adel  man  to  serve 
as  head  of  tbe  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  in  deep  trouble  in  the  Senate.  So  was  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  $110  million  military  aid  package  for  El  Salvador. 


lutely  no  flexibility  here  until  the  vote."  In  the  words  of 
another  white  House  aide,  “reality  therapy”  had  indeed 
proved  therapeutic.  But  there  remained  the  question  of 
how  long  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenid,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  budget  panel,  would  stay  angry  over  tbe  White 
House's  previous  intransigence.  Asked  if  the  White  House 
could  compromise  with  Mr.  Domenid  at  a  7.5  percent  de¬ 
fense  increase  for  1984,  a  White  House  aide  said:  “I'm  not 
sure  we  can.  There’s  a  lot  of  animosity  up  there.  ” 

Several  White  House  officials  say  they  don’t  quarrel 


with  Mr.  Clark's  insistence  on-dealing  with  pressing  for¬ 
eign  policy  matters,  but  that  certain  legislative  and  politi¬ 
cal  realities  need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Should  Mr. 
Reagan,  for  example,  have  spent  so  much  rfaetoricon a  19 
percent-  defense  increase  when  several  aides  were  pre¬ 
dicting  that  something  less  was  inevitable?  Should  Mr. 
Reagan  have  refused  to  compromise  when  Mr.  Baker  and 
others  felt  thatsuch  intransigence  would  hurt  his  cause?  - 
Lurking  behind  these  questions  Of  legislative  strategy 
were  some  political  realities  turning  up  in  the  latest  opin¬ 


ion  survey^  taken  by  Richard  Wirthlin,  the  President’s 
pollster,  they  indicated  that  Mr.  Reagan's  recent  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  defense  spending,  arms  talks  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  were  troublingto  the  voters.  The  fearat  the 
White  House  was  that  all  the  effort  last  year  to  project  Mr. 
.Reagan  as  a/znan  primarily  committed  to  keeping  the 
peace  was  being  squander*  this  year  in  a  largely  unsuc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  rally  the  public  and  the  Congress  around 
i  'hitffdrelgnp^c^p 


.  /fax  these  fears  lay  a  remarkable  development  in  the 
recem. history  ofthe  Presidency.  For  decades,  Presidents 
have  found  that  they  could  generate  popular  suppqrtia  . 
times  of  domestic  troubles  by  turning  to  foreign  policy 
matters.  Mr-  Reagan  seems  clearly  apart  from  that  tradi- 
.  tion.That  gives  some  dues  to  the  nature  of  his  victory  in . 

■  1960,  and  to  tiie  kind  of  campaign  he  would  have  to  wage  to 
win  re-election,  in  1984.  The  long-held  view  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  political  advisers  —  that  Mr.  Reagan’s  political 
fortunes  rise  or  fall  on  the  economy  —  has  hardly  been 
disturbed by  recfentevents. 

The  fact  is  also  that  international  setbacks  can  hurt , 
Mr/  Reagan  politically.  Last  week  came  a  warning  from  - 
.  Soviet  Marshal  Victor  Kulikov,  commander  of  the.  War-  - 
sdW  Pact  forces,  about  "gathering  clouds  of  war”  and  a 
report  that  an  American  Air  Force  colonel  suggested  that 
the  United  .States  would  move  toward  a  doctrine  of 
launching  its  missiles  at  tire  first  warning  of  a  Soviet  at- 
,  tack.  These  were  the  sorts  of  developments  that  could 
send  jitters  through  the  American  public,  raising  con¬ 
cerns  dating  bade  to  1980'  about  whether  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment  to  maintaining  the  peace  is  his  highest -pri* 

.  .  qrity.  ■  -  .  ■ 

In  fact,  to  help  defuse  the  atmosphere,  the  President 
last  week  dedded  to  put  otf  an  immediate  endorsement  of 
the  MX  commission's  recommendation.  The  White  House 
wants  to  get  past  the  battle  in  the  House  over  the  freeze 
resolution  this  week  and  the  Addman  nomination  fight 
before  embarking  on  the  uphill  for  a  new  missile  in  the  ' 
American  strategic  arsenal. 


The  Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  a  Current  and  Striking  Example 


Finally,  there  is  anxiety  about  the  prospects  for  Mr. 
Reagan's  request  for  funds  for  the  MX  missile,  for  which 
the  President's  Commission  cm  Strategic  Forces  is  due  to 
recommend  a  new  basing  mode  tomorrow.  Congress  re¬ 
jected  MX  funding  last  year  because  it  didn’t  like  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposal  to  place  the  missile  in  a  closely 
spaced  cluster  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Already  there  are 
signs  it  may  not  go  along  with  this  year's  plan,  which  is 
said  to  be  to  base  100  MX’s  in  existing  silos. 

The  duster  of  foreign  policy  issues  has  led  some  to 
ask  whether  Mr.  Reagan  has  simply  lost  his  touch  with  ; 
Congress.  At  the  White  House,  however,  many  reasons ' 
are  dted  for  the  congruence  of  problems.  Some  say  that 
simply  by  coincidence  long-deferred  issues  are  forcing 
themselves  to  tbe  top  of  the  agenda.  International  events 
_ the  deteriorating  situation  in  El  Salvador,  the  stale¬ 
mate  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  arms  talks  in  Geneva — 
are  described  as  the  main  cause.  But  many  also  see  the 
hand  of  William  P.  Clark,  the  national  security  adviser, 
pressing  White  House  aides  to  deal,  with  messy  realities 
overseas  that  had  been  less  attended  to  when  less  influen¬ 
tial  aides  were  in  command  of  foreign  policy. 

As  on  El  Salvador,  Mr.  Clark  was  described  as  the 
key  to  the  President's  approach  on  defense  spending.  For  . 
weeks,  the  leaders  of  the  “legislative  strategy  group"  at 
the  White  House — including  Mr.  Baker,  Richard  G.  Dor¬ 
man,  a  presidential  assistant,  and  Kenneth  M.  Duber- 
stein,  the  Congressional  liaison  —  have  favored  showing 
some  flexibility.  But  Mr.  Clark  sided  with  Defense  Secre¬ 
tary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  in  insisting  that  there  was  no 
room  for  compromising  at  less  than  the  $1:6  trillion  mili¬ 
tary  build-up  planned  for  the  next  five  years.  ■  ■  ■- 

Not  until  after  tbe  Senate  Budget  Committee  voted 
late  on  Thursday  did  Mr.  Reagan  authorize  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr  Dannan  and  Mr.  Duberstein  to  try  to  salvage  a  deal 
at  something  under  his  target  figure.  “Baker,  Dannan 

and  Duberstein  kept  telling  everybody  what  was  going  to 

happen  ”  said  a  Whitfe  House  aide.  “But  there  was  abso- 


By  MARTIN  TOLCHIN  . 


WASHINGTON  —  When  Congress  passed  the  budget 
act  in  1974,  It  was  envisioned  as  an  instrument  for  restor¬ 
ing  fiscal  authority  to  the  legislative  branch.  By  setting  its 
own  priorities.  Congress  would  become  “a  more  re¬ 
spected  institution  and  a  more  effective  partner  in  Gov¬ 
ernment"  with  foe  executive  branch,  argued  former  Rep¬ 
resentative  A1  Ullman,  foe  Oregon  Democrat  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  at  the  time. 

Few  foresaw  that  the  budget  would  wipe  virtuaHy  all 
other  legislation  off  Congress's  agenda,  as  it  did  last  year. 
Or  that  a  President  could  use  the  budget  act,  as  Ronald 
Reagan  did,  to  impose  his  will  an  Congress  by  lobbying 
■  through  a  single  package  that  repealed  or  amended  more 
than  400  separate  bills.  This  year,  with  the  job  bill  and  So¬ 
cial  Security  rescue  legislation  done,  the  Federal  balance 
sheet  is  again  expected  to  dominate.  Last  week,  the  Sen- 
.  ate  Budget  Committee  gave  Mr.  Reagan  half  of  the  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  military  spending  (after  inflation)  that  he 
sought.  But  both  sides  said  the  battle  was  for  from  over. 

The  history  of  foe  budget  act  underscores  both  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  trying  to  predict  economic,  social  and  political 
terrain  and  the  adroitness  of  those  who  know  how  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  system.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  unintended 
consequences  of  legislation.  Such  results,  often  unantici¬ 
pated  by  either  supporters  or  opponents  of  a  measure,  are 
dted  by  those  who  believe  that  Congress  should  act  slowly 
and  deliberately.  The  sad  truth  Is  that  they  have  derived 
as  much  from  legislation  that  took  decades  as  from  bills 
enacted  overnight.  “I  tend  to  think  of  thelaunching  of  all 
programs  as  launching  unguided  missiles/*  Herbert 
Walrfman  a  political  sdentist  at  foe  Brookings  Institu¬ 
tion,  said.  “Legislation' tends  to  take  on  a  life  of  its  own;  If 
you  a  long  enough  view,  everything  has  unintended 
^consequences/* 


An  aide  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  put  it  suc¬ 
cinctly:  “We  never  reallyJmow  what  we're  doing.”  How 
else  explain  the  American  Medical  Association's  stead¬ 
fast  opposition  to  Medicare,  which  has  come  to  enrich  the 
nation's  physicians?  Or  organized  labor’s  insistence  that 
election  law  reforms  not  limit  the.  participation  of  politi¬ 
cal  action  committees,  which  have  since  become  an  effec¬ 
tive  tool  forbusiness  groups? 

Cynkdsniairi^ 

Some  unintended  consequences  can  derive  from 
naivete  or  cynicism.  Some  are  foe’result  of  myopia.  “Re¬ 
formers  have  their  eyes  on  a  specific  evil,  and  have  a  spe¬ 
cific  remedy, "noted  Austin  Razmey,  a  political  sdentist 
at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute.  “Talk  of  other  con¬ 
sequences  Is  regarded  as  .‘scare  tactics’  and  antireforzn,” 
he_said.  Representative  James  R.  Janes,  the  Oklahoma 
Democrat  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
.tee,  added  that  the  targets  of  reform  ‘‘are  usually  savvy 
enough  to  move  onto  something  else.  It  was  perceived 
that  we  had  to  do  something  about  campaign  financing, 
and  the  people  wifosavyy  moved  to  tbe  PAC’s." 

.  Then  too,  legislation  ^  oversold.  The  Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  was  based  on  a  theory,  supply-side  ecownnics /accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Federal  revenues  woold  tacrease  as  taxes  de- 
clinedi  because  lower  taxes  would  boost  economic  produc: 
tivity.  Supporters  argue  more  time  is  needed;  to  prove 
their  point  But  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  projects 
that  the  tax  cut  will  cost  $392.8  WlUm  in  xevenues  litf  the 
1986fiscalyear. .  •  > 

Legislation  also  is  undersold,  sometimes  deliberate¬ 
ly.  The  costs  of  entitlement  programs  suCh  as  food 
stamps,  Medicare  and  Medicaid^  and  black  lung  benefits, 
far  exceeded  the.  expectations  of  their  early  supporters 


ployment,  inflation  and  Interest.  But  had  the  initial  pro¬ 
jections  been  more  realistic,  the  programs  would  have  en- 
cuuntgeedforinoire  opposition; 

A  classic  example  of  underselling  was  the  Gulf  of 
.  Tonkin  resolution,  passed  in  August  1964,  five  days  after 
an  American  destroyer  was  fired  upon  by  North  Vietnam- 
«e  PT  boats.  Floor  debate  Indicates  that  Congress  be- 
.  Iieved  that  it  was  merely  affirming  President  Johnson's 
order  that  ,  American  ships  return  enemy  fire.  Senator 
:  Richard  B-.  Russell  of  Georgia,  then  one  of  the  powers  of 
the  Senate,. told  his  colleagues:  “The  resolution  is  is* 
tended  to  demonstrate  that  Congnagr  approves  the  retali¬ 
atory  action  that  has  been  taken  in  defense  of  our  flag. 
What  is  involved  is  our  right  as  an  individual  state  to  oper- 
ate  our  vessels  upon  international  waters..  Our  national 
boporis  at  stake."  ■  .‘  ‘  .  '  V 

The.  resolution  was^  considered  so^ ^uncontroversial 
that  it  passed  the  House  G4-0i-and  the  Senate  8M.  It  af¬ 
firmed  Congress's  support  of  all  United  States  measures ' 
needed  to  repel  anned  Made  again#  American  forces, 
prevent  further  aggression  and  assist  nations  protected 
by  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty.  Al- 
tbough  South  Vietnam  was  aoCa  party,  it  wasincluded  by 
protocol;  The  resolutfoawasfoai  used  by  President  John¬ 
son  as  the  basis  for  United  States  involvement  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war.  (The  use  of  the.  resolution  itself  produced  a 
string  of  unintended  cop8eqneoces,-inclnd^  ,-the  War 
■  Powers  Act.  of  .1973,  .wUcft  some  critics  of  increased  in- 

tnal»»*w'  i  i  ^S1’  *i  —  _  ■ . 

now.) 


since  1976 — from  |209.3  billion  to  H67.6  bfllioh  —to  part 


- - nBTCBuwujr  prwuced  Its  OWD daSSiC 

m  the  genreof  unintended  roults;,  the  $44  bfiliaxrjob  bfll 
.  ^act^dtost  month.  Proponenta  argued  yiai  remedy  for 
.  .foe  recession  was  crucial?  opponents  noted  that  such  hilfe 
t  so  toug  to  implemerttfaatjbeyrardy  bringrelfefin 
•  A™®-  History  rixiws  tbat  tob  bfljsjoften  prove  to  be  pbrk- 
-  Parts,  Bui  perhaps  that  Wtet  Cmgraws  IntanHfid  all 

along.  ■*  *  ~  |. i.'-v  ' 'Vv.*'  ..  -_■/ 

r.»5r:-  * 
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Amfac  at  a  T ropical  Crossroad 


WEEKLY  REVIEW  IE  5 


Earnings  aren’t 
yet  solid  and 
G.&  W.’s  plans 
are  in  doubt  as  a 

new  chief  steps  in. 

By  PETER  DWORK1N 


H  .  Honolulu 

IGH  in  the  lush,  misty  moun¬ 
tains  above  Amfae  Inc.'s  1.300- 
acre  Kaanapali  Beach  Resort 
on  Maui,  the  view  is  of  sweeping  lime- 
green  sugar  cane  fields,  gclf  courses 
and  a  beach  dotted  with  gleaming 
hotels  and  condominiums.  It  was  here 
that  Charles  G.  Bluhdom  talked  of 
•  building  a  home  during  a  visit  nearly 
-10  years  ago.  "He  was  just  enchanted 
with  Kaanapali,”  recalls  Henry  a. 

-  Walker  Jr.,  Amfac's  chief  executive 
and  chairman. 

Mr.  Bluhdom.  the  Gulf  and  Western 
Industries  founder  who  died  two 
months  ago.  never  built  his  Hawaiian 
dream  house.  But  for  upwards  of  a 
decade,  his  Manhattan  conglomerate 
has  owned  about  25  percent  of  Amfac. 
Hawaii's  largest  company.  Mr.  Bluh¬ 
dom,  once  a  sugar  rrader.  protected 
asset-rich  Amfac  like  a  doting  uncle, 
neither  significantly  adding  to  his 
shares  nor  selling  them. 

But  Mr.  Bluhdom 's  death  and  a  new 
management  team  at  G.&  W.  is  creat¬ 
ing  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
those 3.7  million  shares  — all  at  a  time 
when  Amfac  is  already  at  a  cross¬ 
roads.  This  month  a  new  chief  execu¬ 
tive.  Myron  Du  Bain,  who  was  chief  of 
the  American  Express  Company's 
Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company 
succeeds  Mr.  Walker,  who  has  built  up 
Amfac  and  run  it  with  a  firm  grip  for 
15  years. 

Mr.  Du  Bain's  formidable  job  is  to 
build  solid  earnings  on  top  of  Amfac's 
enchanting  assets  —  which  include 
60,000  acres  in  sugar  plantations  and 
resorts  on  the  islands;  Hawaii’s  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores,  and  mainland 
businesses ‘in  food  processing,  retail¬ 
ing,  horticulture,  hotels  and  wholesale 
distribution.  Like  Mr.  Bluhdom’s 
Maui  dream  house,  that  edifice  of 
earnings  is  not  yet  constructed. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  groping 
around  at  the  corporate  level  to  see 
where  this  company  is  going,”  said 
John  Hoffmann,  first  vice  president  at 
Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Walker,  a  large  free-wheeling 
man  whose  family  has  been  in  Hawaii 
for  three  generations,  diversified 
Amfac  out  of  its  narrow  base  in  Ha¬ 
waii  and  out  of  sugar.  But  profits  have 
been  unpredictable  for  several  years 
and  considerably  dependent  on  asset 
sales.  The  stock,  which  is  trading  now 
at  about  $26  a  share,  has  bobbed  up 
and  down  with  sugar  prices  ,and  has 
consistently  been  valued  1  . 

book  value,-  which  'is  a1  share!4  ^ 


Amfac  chairman  Heruy  Walker  has  made  the  sugar  fields  less  important 


Meanwhil^Kmfae’ 
ket  value,  based  on  die  company's 
land  in  Hawaii  and  a  few  highly  profit¬ 
able  businesses,  exceeds  $100  a  share, 
in  Mr.  Hoffmann’s  view;:- 

The  disparity  has  long  made  Amfac 
vulnerable  to  investors  templed  by  its 
rich  assets.  The  Bass  family  of  Fort 
Worth  bought  1.6  million  Amfac 
shares  and  made  a  swift  profit  last 
year,  essentially  by  swapping  them 
for  an  interest  in  some  of  the  compa¬ 
ny's  best  properties  at  Kaanapali  and 
elsewhere.  While  Mr.  Walker  calls  the 
deal  "beneficial.”  others  fear  it  could 
be  a  precedent  for  its  dismember¬ 
ment.  •  • 

There  is  speculation,  too,  that  Gulf 
and  Western  may  sell  its  block  to  a 

Peter  Dworkin  writes  on 'economics 
and  business  for  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  .  .  .  .  • 


potential  acquirer  at  a  sizable  pre¬ 
mium  over  the  market  price  or  even 
offer  to  merge  the  two  companies. 

Amfac's  shareholders  might  wel¬ 
come  some  fireworks.  Says  one  siz¬ 
able  investor  in  the  company:  "If  a 
tender  is  made  above  $30  a  share.  I’ll 
certainly  jump  in  a  hurry.  The  stock 
hasn’t  moved  past  $35  a  share  in  15 
years.” 

But  Gulf  and  Western’s  new  chief 
executive.  Martin  S.  Davis,  a  former 
Eargigpum  Picture^  press',  agen t .  and 
.an  executive  vicepreSf^jt  of  G.&  W. 
!.  <pdi£/;  uhcte^iMr.  Blqhdun^^says  that,  while 


most  of  the  company’s  $750  million  in¬ 
vestment  portfolio  will  gradually  be 
sold  to  reduce  G.&  W.’s  $2  billion  in 
long-term  debt,  the  $100  million 
Amfac  position  will  stay  in  the  family 
exactly  as  before. 

"We  like  the  company  and  we  like 
the  -investment,”  he  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  his  office  in 
New  York.  “Amfac’s  operations  have 
potential,  and  obviously  the  land  is 
way  undervalued.  There  is  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  for  appreciation.” 
-Still,  most ' observers  believe  that 
Amfac’s  independence  is  less  than  as¬ 
sured.  For  one  flung,  Mr.  Davis  must 
contend  with  potential,  takeover 
threats  posed  by  investors  Carl  Lind¬ 
ner  and  Carl  I calm.  Since  February, 
Mr.  Lindner  has  increased  his  stake  in 
G  &  W.  to  9.4  percent  from  8.6  per¬ 
cent,  and  Mr.  Icahn.  since  then,  has 


acquired  at  least  2.9  percent. 

Mr.  Walker,  looking  relaxed  in  his 
21st-floor  office  high  above  Honolulu 
harbor,  says  he  believes  Gulf  and 
Western  will  hold  its  block.  But  he 
concedes,  "Mr.  Davis  is  not  Mr.  Blub- 
dorn.  Although  I  consider  him  a 
friend,  he’s  not  in  a  position  to  make 
anybody  any  promises  of  that  kind." 

The  61-year-old  Mr.  Walker  will  rep¬ 
resent  Amfac's  case  before  G-&  W.,  of 
which  he  is  a  director.  Bu;. after  April 
20,  when  ArnfacV-d^^rtons  jgre  ex¬ 
pect  edrto  $&rDii  Bain,  59,  as 

chief  execi^v^:^tie;'Ahtfacchainnan 
says  he  will  pull  back  from  the  day-to- 
day  affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  company 
that  has  been  a  fixture  in  his  life  since 
childhood.  He  decided  several  years 
ago  that  he  would  vacate  the  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  job  because,  he  says,  "a  new 
style  is  exciting  and  mine  isn't  new 
anymore.” 

Though  Amfac  was  not  a  Walker  dy¬ 
nasty,  his  father  served  as  president 
from  1933  to  1950.  Henry  Walker  Jr. 
grew  up  smelling  Kona  coffee,  then  an 
Amfac  product,  being  roasted  at  the 
old  headquarters.  At  age  12  he  hauled 
bundles  of  cane  at  the  Maui  sugar  mil] 
above  Kaanapali.  After  studying  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  he  returned  to 
Hawaii  to  work  as  an  Amfac  trainee. 

Since  becoming  chief  executive  in 
1967,  Mr.  Walker  has  focused  on  sell¬ 
ing  small  portions  of  the  company’s 
land  dowry  and  plowing  the  cash 


across  the  ocean  into  current  and  new 
businesses.  Among  the  strongest  and 
most  profitable  units  are  a  $1  billion 
wholesale  distribution  business  and  a 
producer  of  frozen  French  fries. 
"We’ve  sort  of  bootstrapped  the  com¬ 


Economy 


pany,”  he  recalls,  from  S100  million  in 
capital  to  $900  milium  today. 

He  bought  97  companies  and  sold  11 
to  wean  Amfac  from  Hawaii  and  an 
addiction  to  uncertain  sugar  profits. 
Today  only  25  percent  at  the  compa-, 

ny’s  revenues  come  from  Hawaii  and 
only5  percent  stem  from  sugar. 

But  Mr.  Walker's  march  toward  the 
mainland  hasn't  completely  kicked 
Amfac’s  sugar  habit  or  stabilized 
earnings.  A  sugar  boom  carried  net 
income  to  a  record  $76.1  million  in 
1980,  but  the  following  year  sugar 
prices  soured  and  the  company  lost 
$30  million  on  the  sweetener.  Still,  its 
diversification  helped  Amfac  post 
overall  net  earnings  of  $44.2  million 
for  1981. 

Since  then,  the  recession  has  rav¬ 
aged  profits.  Earnings  slid  to  $34.2 
million  last  year,  despite  only  a  slim 
loss  from  sugar.  And  Amfac  expects 
to  report  a  "modest”  loss  for  the  first 
quarter  of  19S3.  The  results  should  im¬ 
prove  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  if 
che  economy  recovers,  but  not  all  Am¬ 
fac’s  problems  come  from  the  reces¬ 
sion. 

Amfac’s  wholesale  distribution  and 
food  processing  groups  are  strong 
earners.  But  in  hotels,  horticulture 
and  retailing,  operating  profits,  ex¬ 
cluding  gains  on  assets  sold,  have 
been  on  the  skids  for  three  years. 
Some  former  Amfac  executives  fault 
poor  acquisitions,  which  they  say  the 
company  refuses  to  shed.  One  direc¬ 
tor,  bitter  about  the  company  cashing 
in  real  estate  to  purchase  new  busi¬ 
nesses,  has  been  known  to  tell  execu¬ 
tives,  "It’s  like  a  zoo.  You  keep  get¬ 
ting  all  these  animats  and  you  have  to 
feed  them." 

Amfac's  earnings  picture  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  program  of  annual  land  and 
hotel  sales,  mostly  at  Kaanapoli.  The 
company  records  gains  from  these 
sales  as  ordinary  income,  and  not  as  a 
special  gain,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  in 
the  land-development  business.  Bui  in 
some  years  these  property  sales  over¬ 
shadow  what  the  company  earns  from 
its  operations.  In  1981.  these  asset 
sales  accounted  for  39  percent  of  net 
earnings;  last  year,  the  figure  soared 
to  62  percent. 

The  gap  between  Amfac's  promise 
and  performance  has  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  shareholders  would  be 
better  off  if  big  parts  of  the  company 
were  sold.  Mr.  Walker  argues  that  a 
major  liquidation  would  rob  share¬ 
holders  of  Tuture  value.  Most  of  Am¬ 
fac’s  Hawaiian  acreage  is  covered  in 


cane  and  needs  careful  husbanding  to 
make  it  commercially  valuable,  lie 
says.  Even  Kaanapali,  where  im¬ 
proved  beachfront  lots  have  sold  for 
more  than  S2  million  an  acre,  is 
largely  virgin  land  after  25  years  o! 

development  by  Amfac. 

Mr.  Walker  predicts  "substantially 
higher  earnings  two  or  three  years 
from  now’’  from  Amfac’s  18  business 
units  as  the  economy  improves  and 
operating  changes  take  root.  A  recent 
review  by  the  Value  Line  Investment 
Survey  agrees  that  “Amfac  is  posi¬ 
tioned  to  achieve  a  sizable  boost  in 
profits  by  1985-87.” 

The  job  of  harvesting  assets  falls  to 
Mr.  Du  Bain,  a  gracious,  deliberative 
executive  whom  associates  describe 
as  astute  and  resilient.  Mr.  Du  Bain 
achieved  seven  consecutive  years  of 
record  profits  at  San  Francisco-based 
Fireman's  Fund,  the  largest  profit 
center  at  American  Express.  At 
Amfac.  he  has  a  five-year  manage¬ 
ment  contract  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$450,000,  plus  generous  stock  options. 

Mr.  Du  Bain  will  be  Amfac’s  first 
chief  executive  based  in  San  Francis¬ 
co.  and  in  an  interview  there,  he  spoke 
cautiously  about  his  plans.  He  seemed 
anxious  not  to  contradict  Mr.  Walker 
or  circumvent  his  directors,  to  whom 
he  will  present  his  program  on  April 
20.  The  strategy  he  outlined  strongly 
resembles  his  predecessor’s. 

Mr.  Du  Bain  proposes  to  expand 
operations  only  when  they  earn  at 
least  8  percent  on  total  capital.  He' 
wants  to  achieve  a  12  percent  average 
return  on  capital,  and  an  18  percent 
return  on  shareholder  equity.  During 
the  past  five  years,  return  on  equity, 
including  the  asset  sales,  has  aver¬ 
aged  12.2  percent. 

The  problem  children,  such  as  Lib¬ 
erty  House  department  stores  in 
Northern  California  and  a  nationwide 
nursery  business,  .will  be  divested 
within  three  years  if  they  do  not  reach 
their  profit  targets.  "But  it's  not  my 
plan  to  wait  three  years  once  it’s  clear 
a  business  won’t  make  it,"  he  warns. 

The  big  exception  is  sugar,  of  which 
Amfac  is  the  largest  producer  in  high- 
cost  Hawaii.  The  goal  is  simply  not  to 
lose  any  more  money,  according  to 
Mr.  Walker,  who  will  oversee  the 
sugar  and  land  group  from  the  is¬ 
lands.  Plantations  other  than  the  one 
above  Kaanapali,  which  functions  as  a 
theme  park,  will  be  closed  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Amfac  said  last  year  that  it 
would  close  one  plantation  and  cut 
production  at  two  others. 


FOR  ONE  FAMILY,  A  QUICK  PROFIT 


In  some  quarters,  Amfac's  vaJuabi&reqJj&stafa;.^ 
makes  the  stock  a  solid  bet  tor  patient  investors. 

But  the  Bass  family  of  Fort  Worth  recently  earned  • 
big  stock  profits  from  Amfac's  treasure  of  Hawaiian 
properties  in  a  matter  of  months. 

The  family,  which  has  interests  In  oil.  land  and 
hotels,  bought  1 .6  million  Amfac  shares,  or  1 1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company,  in  several  bites  in  1 981  and 
1 982.  The  price,  while  not  disclosed,  probably 
averaged  about  S22.50  a  share.  Soon  after  that. 
Amfac  end  the  Basses  set  up  a  special  partnership: 
The  Texans  contributed  their  stock  and  Amfac 
kicked  in  most  of  its  choicest  developed  resort 
lands  and  buildings. 

Then  the  partners  borrowed  $123  million,  se¬ 
cured  by  the  assets,  from  a  group  led  by  Merrill 
Lynch  Private  Capital  Inc.  The  Texans  took  back 
$52.5  million  in  cash,  or  $32.58  a  share,  for  a  siz¬ 
zling  profit. 

While  the  deal  looks  like  a  tropical  delight  for  the 
Basses.  Henry  A.  Walker  Jr..  Amfac's  chairman, 
believes  it  is  ''nifty”  for  Amfac,  too.  With  the 


Basses  beside  thenMtecoinpany  wasabie  to  get 
a  loan  that  didn'tshbwupon  its  balance  sheet  at  a 
timewhen  the  company  was  pushing  against  bor¬ 
rowing  limits  set  by  loan  convenants.  Amfac  took 
back  $69.7  million,  which  it  is  using  to  renovate 
hotels  and  reduce  short-term  borrowings. 

But  probably  most  important. '  'We  were  able  to 
get"  the  Bass  stock  "locked  up  somewhat  under 
our  control,”  says  Robert  Z.  Rostron,  a  senior 
Amfac  executive  who  proposed  the  partnership  to 
the  Basses  at  a  Palm  Springs  meeting  last  year. 
The  shares  belong  fo  the  partnership  and  can’t  be 
sold  without  the  agreement  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  Walker  maintains  that  he  didn't  give  up  any¬ 
thing  to  neutralize  the  Bass  Brothers.  When  the 
partnership  does  sell  the  real  estate  properties,  a 
move  that  is  expected  over  the  next  five  to  seven 
years.  Amfac  will  reap  the  profits  up  to  predeter¬ 
mined  appraised  values,  which  Mr.  Walker  says 
were  set  "at  the  high  end  of  the  range  mainly  fo 
give  comfort  to  lenders. ' '  Above  those  levels,  the 
partners  will  split  the  booty  evenly. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Bank-Buying  Binge  Gets  a  Yellow  Light 


The  Reagan  Administration,  eager 
to-  bring  order  out  of  the  regulatory 
chaos  in  the  financial  industry,  pro¬ 
posed  a  "moratorium”  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  banks  by  nonbanks.  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  urged  state  govern¬ 
ments  and  Federal  regulators  to  bold 
off,  at  least  for  the  rest  of  this  year,  on 
allowing  companies  to  use  a  loophole- 
turned-chasm  in  the  Glass-SteagalJ 
Act  as  a  way  into  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said  this  would  give  Congress 
time,  to  decide  for  itself  just  who 
should  be  able  to  buy  a  hank.  It  might 
also  settle  the  tiff  between  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Currency,  who  has  been 
mick  to  approve  bank  purchases,  and 
(be  go-slow  Federal  Reserve.  Mr... 
Regan’s  moratorium  would  exclude 
brokerage  firms,  which,  he  said, 

would  still  be  allowed  to  buyS.  &  L.  s. 

That's  exactly  what  Thomson  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  wanted  to  hear.  The  Wall 
Street  securities  firm  agreed  to  bny 
First  Federal  Savings  ft  U»n  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Madison,  Conn.,  for 
lion,  thus  becoming  the  first  broker  to 
buy  an  S. & L.  It  wooT bathe  last- 
After  years  of  watching  the  banks  gob¬ 
ble  up  discount  brtkers,  the  securities 
Knns  are  starting  to  fight  back.  Mer¬ 
rill  .  Lynch  —  Treasury  Secretary. 
Regan’s  old  firm  —  as  well  as  Shear-, 
an/ American  Express  are  looking 

more  wistfully  at  the  thrifts  and  their 

millions  of  dollars  of  deposits.  _■ 

Biscayne  Federal,  one  of  Florida^ 


largest  S.-JrL.’s,  could  be  one  of  the 
brokers’ next  targets.  It  was  declared 
insolvent  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  which  is  now  soliciting 
bads  far  the  $2  billion  thrift  institution. 

The  FJBLL.B.B/5  action  came  after  a 
longTUstory  of  financial  problems  at 
Biscayne  —  problems  that  manage¬ 
ment  find  Kaufman  &  Broad,  its  larg¬ 
est  ta.vestxH',  said  were  nearing  an  end. 
"We're  shocked  and  incensed  by  the 
arbitrary  and  capricious  actions”  on 
the  part  of  the  . board,  management 
said.  56  were  Biscayne's  1.500  share¬ 


holders,  who.  unlike  depositors,  have 
no  insurance  protection. 

Consumer  confidence  soared  last 
month.  The  Conference  Board  re¬ 
ported  that  its  index  of  buyers'  senti¬ 
ment  rose  more  than  10  points  in 
March  —  the  largest  monthly  gain  in 
nine  years  —  to  its  highest  level  ever. 
Said  the  board’s  top  economist; 
"Widely  expressed  fears  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  will  be  less  than  ro¬ 
bust  because  of  cautious  consumer 
spending  may  prove  unfounded.  ” 

The  strength  of  chain-store  sales 
lends  support  to  that  view.  Dayton- 
Hudson,  May,  Federated  and  K  Mart 
were  just  a  few  of  the  big  retailers 
that  reported  double-digit  sales  gains 
in  March.  Sears’  gains  were  a  bit 
lower,  but  the  company  said  that 
January,  February  and  March  were 
the  best  three  consecutive  months 
since  the  summer  of  1981. 

Auto  makers  wished  they  could  say 
the  same.  But  their  dismal  showing  in 
March,  when  the  Big  Three’s  new-car 
deliveries  rose  a  mere  2.8  percent,  in¬ 
dicated  that  car  buying-  could  be' 
mired  at  the  depressed  annual  rate  of 
6  million  units  tor  many  more  months. 
Somewhat  nervous  about  that  pros¬ 
pect,  Detroit  has  already  scaled  back 
plans  to  increase  second-quarter  out¬ 
put by  10  percent.  That's  particularly 
disturbing  to  economist  Stun  Nakaga- 


ma,  who  remembers  that  it  was  a  $7 
billion  plunge  in  auto  output  that  sent 
tbe  G.N.P.  to  its  1. 1  percent  decline  in 
last  year's  fourth  quarter. 

Tbe  stock  market  wasn't  so  im¬ 
pressed.  The  Dow  Jones  average 
closed  the  week  at  1,124.71,  down  5.32 
points.  Investors  began  to  doubt  the 
recovery’s  strength,  despite  a  report 
by  the  nation's  purchasing  managers 
that  the  economy  grew  in  March  and 
that  new  orders  were  at  their  highest 
level  In  nearly  six-years.  But  Goldman 
Sachs,  in  its  Portfolio  Strategy  report, 
said  share  prices  were  still  headed 
higher  —  perhaps  as  much  as  20  per¬ 
cent  over  the  next  18  months. 

President  Reagan  sought  more 
power  to  curb  exports  of  strategic' 
goods  by  asking  Congress  to  amend 
and  renew  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  Congressional  leaders  are  fearful 
of  the  new  act’s  impact  on  trade  and 
employment.  And  well  they  should  be. 
Data  Resources  Inc.  estimates  that 
the  deteriorating  United  States  trade 
position  will  cut  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
from  G.N.P.  this  year,  a  hefty  amount 
for  an  economy  expected  to  grow  only 
4  to  5  percent  in  1983.  Common  Market 
leaders,  remembering  that  tbe  act 
was  used  to  block  European  and 
American  companies  from  supplying 
the  Siberian  pipeline,  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  a  repeat  performance. 

Lewis  D*Vorkm 
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- 

% 
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- 
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2% 
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32 
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% 
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- 
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+ 
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+ 
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2,328.400 
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- 

% 
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400  Indus! 1 73.5 

1B7.4 

171.3 

-0.33 

20Transp .  28.9 

28.0 
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+  0.06 

40UUI* _  62.0 

,60.9 

61.7 

+0.47 
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18.6 
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+0.14 

500 Stock* -154.6 

149.4 
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Dow  Jones 

30  Indus! _ 1137  5 

1102  1 

1124.7 
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20  Tranap .....  5 1 3.5 

495.6 

509.3 

+  1.98 
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123,2 

124.3 

-0.23 

65  Comb 449.0 
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445.3 

-0.76 
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33% 
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9 
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3% 
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26% 
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1% 
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13% 
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355,900 

29 
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21% 
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Who  Declares  Secret  Wars? 


Why  won’t  the  Reagan  Administration  debate, 
openly  and  seriously,  the  legality  of  an  American- 
sponsored  secret  war  in  Nicaragua? 

The  American  activity  deserves  serious  discus* 
si  on;  indeed,  fair-minded  citizens  might  come  to  en¬ 
dorse  it.  But  instead  of  making  the  case,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  points  to  leftist  horrors  In  Managua  and 
pleads  for  trust.  That  asks  much  of  Americans  who 
remember  where  such  trust  led  before. 

President  Reagan  isn’t  exactly  denying  Ameri¬ 
can  involvement  in  a  jungle  war,  the  target  being 
Nicaragua’s  Sandinist  regime.  His  officials  simply 
decline  comment  on  the  extensive  press  accounts  of 
American  help  to  Honduras-based  insurgents.  The 
fears  that  feed  this  evasiveness  are  scarcely  imagi¬ 
nary.  A  proliferation  of  “Cuba-model  states’’  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America  could  be  a  threat  to 
America  in  Its  own  backyard. 


group  of  states  has  the  right  to  intervene,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  any  reasoiN?(hatever,  in  the  internal 
or  external  affairs  of  any  other  state.”  _  ' 

Treaties,  it  is  true,  are  not  handcuffs,  and  it  may 
well  be,  as  the  Administration  argues,  that  Nicara¬ 
gua  has  provoked  reprisal  b^  its  own  interventions 
in  Central  America.  Unconventional  methods  can  be" 
justified  if  fuhdamental  national  interests  are  at 
risk.  But  secret  wars  are  too  risky  to  be  left  solely  to 
executive  discretion. 


But  the  Administration  has  yet  to  mobilize  diplo¬ 
macy  to  counter  the  threat.  It  has  only  split  hairs, 
contending  it  is  only  trying  to  harass,  not  topple,  the 
Nicaraguan  junta. 

Why  this  .tricky  distinction?  Because  just  four 
months  ago,  Congress  expressly  forbade  the  use  of 
“military  equipment,  military  training  or  advice,  or 
other  support  for  military  activities _ for  the  pur¬ 

pose  of  overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
or  provoking  a  military  exchange  between  Nicara¬ 
gua  and  Honduras.” 

This  is  unmistakably  plain  language.  It  builds 
on  more  general  legal  prohibitions,  including  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  provides  that  “no  state  or 


Faith  in  executive  omniscience  was  lost  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  and  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  and  deservedly.  The 
first  bills  on  war  powers  were  introduced  after 
President  Nixon's  1970  invasion  of  Qambodia;  Re¬ 
publican  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and-Bob  Dole  were 
co-sponsors.  A  War  Powers  Resolution  carried  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  1973,  as  Americans  for  the  first  time 
learned  the  extent  of  the  secret  raids  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos. 

Under  the  resolution;  no  President  can  lawfully 
engage  American  forces  for  more  than  90  days  with¬ 
out  authorization  by  Congress.  Whether  the  use  of/ 
“advisers’  ’  in  Honduras  to  train  6migr6  adventurers 
violates  the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  at  least  an 


open  question. 

.  It  is  not  want  of  patriotism  that  feeds  doubts  in 
Congress.  Nor  is  it  lack  of  information  that  prompts 
the  dissent^by .  Senator  Moynihan,  who  sits  on  the  in¬ 
telligence  committee.  . 

Americans  have  been -down  this  road  before, 
with  calamitous  results.  If  President  Reagan  has  r 
forgotten,  Congress  had  better  remind  him.  Put  sixn- 
ply,  in  Mr.  Moynihan’s  words,  “The  law  is  the  law.’S^ 


Poorer,  Hungrier 


In  April  1979,  a  team  of  touring  physicians  who 
in  1967  had  found  widespread  hunger  in  the  nation’s 
backwoods  and  urban  slums  announced  that  Federal 
feeding  programs  bad  eliminated  most  of  the  gross 
malnutrition  in  America.  What  would  they  find 
today  on  a  similar  tour  ofrthe  country,  four  years 
later? 

Item :  Last  month,  the  mayor  of  Cleveland 
asked  that  food  in  Government  warehouses  be 
turned  over  to  the  city’s  105,700  unemployed.  Farm¬ 
ers  in  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  promised  to  send  55,000 
pounds  of  macaroni  to  the  city.  Churches  and  chari¬ 
ties  have  opened  more  than  two  dozen  new  soup 
kitchens. 

Item:  Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee, 
Missouri's  Senator  John  Danforth  said  the  other  day 
that  one-third  of  St.  Louis’s  elderly  needed  supple¬ 
mental  nutritional  assistance. 

Item:  Larry  Brown,  a  Harvard  health  special¬ 
ist,  told  the  same  panel  of  the  findings  of  doctors  at 
Boston  City  Hospital.  They  studied  400  children 
under  age  5  for  evidence  of  poor  nutrition;  three 
times  the  number  expected  were  at  the  bottom  of 
their  growth  charts. . 

Item:  Last  year  some  3.2  million  children  and 
2,700  schools  left  the  nation’s  .school  lunch  program. 
Most  of  the  schools  can’t  afford  to  participate  under 
new  Reagan  Administration  rules.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  children  are  from  poor  families  and  have  de¬ 
pended  on  school  lunches  for  as  much  as  half  their 
daily  nutrition. 

Item:  In  Seattle,  over  14  months,  the  waiting  list 
has  tripled  for  the' WIC  (women-infants-children) 


program  that  provides  baby  formula,  diet,  supple¬ 
ments  and  checkups  for  poor  pregnant  and  nursing 
women  and  children.  Nationwide,  9  million  needy 
women  and  children  are  eligible  for  the  jpro&sm, 
but  the  Reagan  Administration  budget  provides 


Item:  In  parts  of  Detroit,  33  out  of  100  children* 
don’t  live  till  their  first  birthday;  in  the  Avalon  Park 
section  of  Chicago,  the  rate  is  55  out  of  100.  National¬ 
ly,  about  two-thirds  of  infant  deaths  are  associated 
with  low  birth  weight,  strongly  suggesting  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  parental  poverty. 

Item:  This  week  the  Census  Bureau  reported 
that  in  1981  the  number  of  poor  Americans  was  31.8 . 
million,  an  increase  of  2.2'million  in  a  year  and  the. 
highest  figure  since  1965u  - 


Mean while,  the  Reagan  Administration  plans  to 
hold  funds  for  WIC  at  $1.1  billion,  with  no  corrective 
for 'inflation,  which  means  that  another  hundred 
thousand  women  and  children  will  have  to  be  cut 
from  the  program. 

The  Administration  wants  to  trim  another  bil¬ 
lion,  almost  10  percent,  out  of  food  stamps.  And  it 
would  like  to  chop  spending  for  the  school  breakfast, 
summer  food  and  child-care  food  programs  by  more 
than  25  percent. 

Presidents  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter 
could  take  rightful  pride  in  the  findings  of  the  team 
of  physicians  studying  hunger  in  1979.  Given  what’s 
happening  to  the  hungry  in  America,  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  cause  only  for  shame: 


Which  Doctors  Are  Dangerous? 


In  “The  Verdict,”  Paul  Newman  plays  a  lawyer 
who  wins  a  case  that  reveals  how  a  hospital  staff 
participated  in  covering  up  a  doctor’s  malpractice. 
At  one  point  the  jurors  ask  the  judge  if  the  law  allows 
them  to  award  the  victim’s  relatives  more  than  re¬ 
quested. 

The  scene  suggests  why  two  New  York  medical 
groups  are  taking  the  wrong  approach  to  a  dispute 
over  policing  the  medical  profession.  - 


Dr.  David  Axelrod,  the  State  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner,  is  concerned  that  doctors  and  hospitals  bring 
so  few  cases  of  medical  misconduct  to  the  state’s  at¬ 
tention.  The  870  complaints  received  last  year  in¬ 
cluded  only  51  from  hospitals  and  physicians.  Yet 
Dr.  Axelrod  estimates  that  perhaps  10  percent  of 
physicians  suffer  from. problems  that  impair  their 
functioning  at  some  point  in  their  careers. 

Recent  cases  give  reason  for  alarm.  They  in¬ 
clude  a  doctor  who  promised  impossible  cancer 
cures,  another  who  performed  surgery  while  drunk 
and  an  anesthesiologist  who  showed  up  dazed  in  the 
operating  room  and  couldn't  keep  his  hands  off  hos¬ 
pital  drug  supplies.  State  officials  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  that  doctors  forced  to  resign  from  a  hospital 
because  of  such  problems  may  .  easily  gain  staff . 
privileges  at  another.  '  ...  ....  . 

The  state  Medical  Society  and  Hospital  Associa¬ 
tion  say  Dr.  Axelrod  overstates  the  problem.  More 
misconduct  reports  emanate  from  patients,  they 
say,  because  patients  outnumber  doctors  and  hospi¬ 
tals’.  And  if  10  percent  of  doctors  might  have  prob¬ 
lems  at  some  point  in  their  careers,  the  number  so 
impaired  at  any  one  time  remains  small.  Dr.  Axel¬ 
rod’s  comments,  they  say,  needlessly  undermine 
confidence  in  the  medical  profession. 


With  little  hard  evidence,  it’s  difficult  to  know 
the  truth,  but  there  is  reason  to  sympathize  with  Dr. 
Axelrod. 

Medical  societies  were  created  to  defend,  the 
status  of -the  profession  and  have  always  seemed 
hesitant  to  discipline  misconduct.  Also,  they  are 
deeply  involved  with  malpractice  insurance.  When 
the  business  grew  too  chancy  for  general  companies 
in  the  L970's,  the  New  York  Medical  Society  spon¬ 
sored  and  remains  closely  involved  with  a  new  com¬ 
pany  that^now  insures  80  percent  of  the  state’s 
physicians.  - 

This  year  the  medical  groups  are  promoting 
legislation  to  limit  malpractice  damages,  make  it 
harder  to  sue,  and  expand  the  role  of  the  medical 
societies  in  responding  to  reports  of  physician’s  mis¬ 
conduct. 


Average  malpractice  settlements  m^  going  up, 
driving  up  medical  costs  for  everyone.  By  continu¬ 
ing  to  respond  defensively,  the  medical  societies 
may  be  doing  their  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
Until  the  public  feels  confident  about  the  profes¬ 
sion’s  willingness  to  police  itself  better,  there  is  little 
hope  of  persuading  juries  to  moderate  huge  damage 
awards.  '  ’ 

Doctors,  nurses  and  hospital  staff  are  best  situ¬ 
ated  to  recognize  and  report  their  colleagues’  znis- 
conduct  Patients  may  never  know  if  they  have  been 
mistreated.  If  the  Medical  Society  really  wants-to 
build  it  could  go  on  the  offensive;  give 

full  publicity  to  important  investigations  and 
‘plinary  proceedings;  break  the  traditional  collegial 
code  of  silence,  and  make  clear  to  its  members, that 
a  steam  approach  to  dangerous  doctors  is  not  in  their 
worst  interest,  but  their  best. 


Letters 


Defense  Satellites:  Key  to  Nuclear  Disarmament 


To  the  Editor; 

In  their  views  < 

Ed  page  of  March'30,  Richard  Garwin 
and  Russell  Baker  seemedtometo 
have  missed  a  key  point  of  President 
Reagan’s,  proposal  for  a- new  nuclear 
missile  defense  system,  and  that  is' 
that  for  the  Gist  time  a  defensive  sys¬ 
tem  could  be  used  as  azu  instrument 
for  a  new  approach  to  nuclear  arms 
reductions.  -  •  \  • 

In  fact,  such  negotiations  could,  and 
I  believe  President  Reagan  stated 
clearly  should,  occur  before  the  defen-  • 
sivesystem  is  deployed.  .  • 

Sir.  Garwin  attacks  the  proposal 
purely  in  terms  of  its  hardware  feasi- . 
bility.  With  his  assumption  tit  jx>  ac¬ 
companying  political  agreement,  it  is 
easy  for  him  to.  argue  that  ali  defen¬ 
sive  hardware  can  be  reatfilynegated 
by  ctHimeroffensivehardwate’. - 

Mr.  Baker  also  assumes  that  Presr-. 
dent  Reagan  had  in  mind  that  the  new 
defensive  system  wouldbe  deployed 
.by  us  before.  attempts  were  made  to 
negotiate  reductions  fii  offensive  mis¬ 
siles,  and  the  result  wouldhe  an  accel¬ 
erating  rate  of  arras  buildup. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  postulate  such 
negative  scenarios,  mid-through  the 
centuries  the  World  would  have  made 
little  progress  if  cteativethinkers  had 
heeded  such  counsel.  Since  both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  assumed  a  politi¬ 
cal  side  to  this  proposal  which  biased  it  ■ 


toward  a  pessimistic  omdnrinn,  Ifoel 
it  is  only  fair  to  consider  a  political 
framework  in  which  the  outcome 
might  he  entirely  different 

Suppose  we  undertake  to  develop 
andprove  the  feasibility  of  amissfle 
defense  system  which  can  destroy  of¬ 
fensive  missiles  in  the  boost  phase. 
Mr!  Garwin  indicates  that  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  achievable.  When  the  feasi¬ 
bility  has'been  verified,  we  announce 
to  the  world  our  intention  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  along 
the  following  lines: 

•  We  offer  to  give  them  our  design 

or  produce  hardware  they  can  pur¬ 
chase  from  us.  1 

•  Both  sides  will,  follow  a  coordi- 


development  warik,  with  both  sides 
agreeing  to  share,  technical  break-; 


Such  a  cooperative  effort  would 
surely  cmlist  worldwide  support;  Are  ■" 
Mr.  Garwin  and  Mr.  Baker  reaHy  so  '  ' 
sure  teat  it  is  futile  to  look  for&com-. 
bined  political  and  technical  solution 
to  the  current  threat  to  mankind’ksur-  ' 
vival?  WdluamB.Rohn.. 

Red  Bank,  NJ..  April  1, 1983 


Within  the  ABM  Treaty  , 


*  iwtll  $100  HW  luuun.  a  »»»*W 

nated  production,  testing, and  deploy¬ 
ment  schedule,  to  be  verified  by  a  neu¬ 


tral  observing  team. 

•  The  defensive  satellites  will  have 
'the  capability  to  neutralize  or  destroy 
any  station-keeping  mines  f  placed 
within  a  threatening  radius.  The 
treaty  will  deem  such  actions  to  be 
purely  defensive  since  the  satellites 
will  have  no  offensive  capability .  . 

•  A  binding-  term  of  the  'treaty  wQl 
be  a  schedule  for  the  rapid  elimination 
on.  both  sides  of  aQ  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  after  deployment  of  the  de¬ 
fensive  system. 

It  would  even  seem  plausible  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  toward  such  a  treaty  might 
move  in  parallel  with  the  technical 


To  the  Editor:  'v- 

A  March  25  pews  story  Mates  that ' 
the  distinction  between  “research""  - 
and  “development”  is  a  “contentions---  - 
issue”  hs:  those  terms  relate  to /the  : 
prohibition  on  space-based  ABM  sys¬ 
tems  in  Article  V  of  the  ABMTreaty. 
This  distinction  was  extensively  dfe-  " 
cussed  by  the  Defense  Department 
and  by  officials  of  the  Arms-  Control  »/ 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  testi- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv-  - 
ices  Committee  in  1972  (when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  considering  the  treaty);, 

I  believe  toaui  review  of  that  test*-  .  .- 
mony  and  toe  textoof  toe  ABM  Treaty  : 
and  supporting  documents  supports  ^ 
the  following  conclusions: 


Tothe  Editor: 

Your  March  30  news  article  “U.S. 
Would  Ask  Children  to  Pay  for  Par¬ 
ent  Care”  describes  a  new  and  dan¬ 
gerous  interpretation  of  the  Federal 
Medicaid  law: . 

By  permitting  states  to  require 
adult  children  to  pay  for  the  costs  of 
their  parents’  nursing-home  care 
(“filial  responsibility”).  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  are  placing  an  undue  financial 
burden  on  the  children,  straining  the 
parent/child  relationship  and  limit¬ 
ing  access  w  nursing-home  care. 

Filial  responsibility  for  nursing- 
home  costs  would  create  ah  economic 
hards hipior  most  adult  children.  Chil¬ 
dren  in  their  60’s,  approaching  retire¬ 
ment  age  and  having  todealwith  their 
own  health  .expenses,  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  -  to  subsidize  their  parents’ 
nursing-home  care.  Neither  should 
yoqnger  adult  children,  with  families 
of  their  own  to  support,  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  their-eMdren’s  educational 
opportunities  because  they  have  a 
parent  in  a  nursing  home. 

Filial  responsibility  would  also  de¬ 
stroy  close  and  loving  relationships 
between  elderly  parents  and  their 
adult  children. 

Currently,  ^elderly*  -parents  .enter ; 
nuftdhgJ'Kflheife 3  taitir  %t^^tisfa&fon 
that  they  or  the  j>ay- 

‘  ing  for  the  cost  of  care;  that  Medicaid 
will  take  over  once  their  resources 
have  been  depleted  and  that  they  are 
not  causing  -  their  family  financial 
hardship.  Filial  responsibility  would 
make  the  elderly  parent  fiscally  de¬ 
pendent,  ashamed  about  being  a 
financial- burden  and  more  reluctant 
to  interact  with  his  or her  family.  . 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  the  new  Medicaid  law  interpret*-, 
tion  is  that,  while  it  will  not  produce 


Grievance  Procedure, 
U.S.  College  Style 


Tothe  Editor:  '  «. 

Prof.  Clifford  R.  Barnett,  chair-' 
man  of  Stanford  University’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Anthropology,  argues  that  - 
Steven  Mosher,  who  was  denied  a 
Ph.D.  candidacy  and  who  took  his 
case  to  the  public,  should  have 
pursued  his  grievance  within  the  ap¬ 
peal  procedures  of  the  university 
[letter  April  1]. 

Professor  Barnett’s  position  seems 
reasonable,  until  we  consider  the: 
intra-institutional  system  of  ad¬ 
judication.  . 

Though  I  cannot  speak  specifically . 
of  Stanford,  I  have  observed  in 
American  colleges  that  the  system  is 
often  of  questionable  value  to  the  ap¬ 
pellant  because  it  is  without  guaran¬ 
tee  of  proper  legal  process,  is  subject 
to  the  Institutional  political  pressures  . 
that  are  almost  inevitable  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  and  universities,  is  siifc 
ordinated  to  institutional  policies  or 
exigencies  and  is  under  the  nearly 
absolute  authority  of  the  president  or 
board  of  trustees. 

When  Professor  Barnett .  writes 
that  “university  officials,  up  to  the  , 
president,  will  be  ist  the  line  -of  ap¬ 
peal,”  as  though  that  were  equivalent 
to  a  direct  communication  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Be  reveals  the  very  aca¬ 
demic  credulousness  and  submis¬ 
siveness  that  may  make  the  proce¬ 
dure  worse  than  useless  —  because 
it  defers  and  may  preclude  relief 
for  the  appellant  as  plaintiff  in- a 
civil  action.  • 

A  university  president  may  be  well 
pleased  with  an  appeal  procedure  that 
terminatesonhls  desk.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  appellant  will  always  be. 

Publicizing  a  case  is  one  way 
of  breaking  out  of  the  containment 
by  an  academic  institution,  which  is 
one  of  the  last  autocracies  in  the 
Western  world.  Mr.  Mosher  seems  to 
doubt  the-plirityof  degree-awarding 
and  grievance  procedures  in  the  aca-  ; 
deraic  community,  where  politics  -; 
may  be  as  intense  as  in  the  Chicago 
city  government. 

If  Professor  Barnett  has.  attained  .a; 
university  chairmanship  still  belter-  . 
ing  in  thatpurity,  he  is  tobe  admired 
for  ahieadfic  innocence. 

'  JOHNIIXO  .  ’ 
Shippensbtug,  pa.,  April  2, 1983  : 
The  writer  is  professor  o/  English  at  • 
Shippenshurg  State  College. 


any  significant  funds  to  support  the 
Medicaid  program  (administrative 
and  enforcement  costs  will  minimize 
any  benefits  that  might  otherwise  ac¬ 
crue)  it  will  serve  to  deter  the  frail 
elderly  from  seeking  horsing-home 
care.  Many  elderly  parents,  seeking 
te  maintain  their  dignity  sand  inde- 


Ik 


Bob  Gala. 


pendence,  would  deny  their  need  for 
round-the-clock  medical  attention 


on 
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ment  to  limit  access  to  needed  health 
care.  One  hopes  -that  legislators 
across  the  country,  concerned  about 
the  health-care  heeds  of  the  frail  eld¬ 
erly,  will  block  the  implementation  of 
“filial  responsibility”  in  their  states. 

-  Jeffrey  Ambers  ' 
New  York,  April  4, 1983 
The  'writer  is  /executive  directotof 
Friends  andRelatives  oflnstUutioncd- 
ized  Aged ,  Inc. 


•  As  stated  by  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith,  ftwgi  director  of  AXLDjW  and 
others,  “development’’ as  used  in  Arti¬ 
cle  V  (and  elsewhere  in  the  treaty)  . 
refers  to  field  testing  of  a  prototype,  or 
“breadboard”  model,  of  an  ABM  com- .. 
ponent.  Research  programs  prior  to 
field  testing  would  not  be  prohibited. 

U.S.  ability  to  verify  independently  / 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  prohibitian  ; ' 
on  development  was  an  important  con-  ‘ . 
^deration  in  making  this  distinction. 
Ambassador  Smith  and  others  stated  . 
that  this  was  also  the  Soviet  interprets- .  / 
tionof  "development." 

•  The  ABM  Treaty  does  not  prohibit 
development,  testing,  and  deployment- 
of  ABM:  systems  alnd  components  ‘ 
using  new  technologies  (e.g.t  high- 
energy  lasers),  but  it  does  state  that  " 
the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  would  discuss  ' 
specific  limits  on  such  systems,  if. 
created,  and  that  such  systems  and 
components  would  be  permitted  poly 

if 'they" were  fixed  and  land-based.  , 
(This  provision  is  in  Agreed  State¬ 
ment  F/J  In  other  words,  space-based 
ABM  systems  are  prohibited  regard-  ' 
less  of  the  technologies  they  employ. 

.  •TheABM  Treaty  does  not  prohibit  ,, 
development,  testing  and  deployment  T 
of  space-based  weapons  (lasers  or 
other)  for  noo-ABM  purposes.  The  .U.S. ' 
/(and  the  Soviets)  could  develop  Rod 
test  large  space-based  lasers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  anti-satellite  (ASAT)  weap¬ 
ons,  so  long  as  those  weapons  were  not 
tested  against  4*strategfc  ballistic  mis¬ 
siles  or  their  elements  in  flight  trajec¬ 
tory.”  There  are'ito ’current  limits  oh  , 

such  limr&is  teforMihfetJJSf.  Commit^  ’ 

•Nothing  in  President  Rea^n’s  - / 
proposal  fora  “comprehensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  effort  to  define  a  long-term  re¬ 
search  and  development  program”  ' 
for  ABM  systems  m  necessarily  incon¬ 
sistent  witotbeABMTreaty.lt  is  only 
ait  the  stage  of  field  testing  of  sudh  7 
systems  that  the  issue  of  consistency  ; 
with  toe  tre^y  would  arise.  ' 

Alan  M.  Jones  Jr.  : 

Arlington,  Va.,  March  25, 1983 


Adolescent  Victims  of  Their  Elders’  Failure 


To  the  Editor;  r 

.  Your  March  30  editorial  about  Me¬ 
lissa,  who,  in  toe  14th  year  of  her  life 
and  the  ninth  month  of  her  pr^nancy, 
chose  death  .under  the  whee&  of  an 
Amtrak  tntin,  is  heart-rending.  And  it 
is  especially  anguishing  when  we 
place  Melissa  in'  the  context  of  an 
ever-escalating  mcidetice  of  te&i-age  : 
pregnancy  and  venereal  disease.  ‘ 
After  10-years  of  a  social  policy  of 
making  birth-control  information 
available  to  these  young  people,  the 
problem  is  getting  worse,  not  better. 

Yet,  surprisingly,  you  call  for  even 
easier  access  to  birth-prevention  serv¬ 
ices  as  a  solution.  as  if  our  Melissas 
were  mature  adults  who  coldly  de¬ 
cided  to  have  ah  affair  and  then. care-  ' 
fully  sought  professional  advice  to 
avoid  the .  natural  consequence  of 
casual  mating.  ■  . 

.  You  misunderstand  the  dynamics.  ; 
To  advise  children  *har  birth-control 
services  are  available  does  noc  mean 
that  they  will  use  them.  Indeed,  the  - 
children  may;we]l  decide  and  intend 
not  to  be  sexually  active.  • 

Butthey  will  understand  wha  t  is  im¬ 
plicit  fa  such  advice  —  that,  toe  adnlt  - 
world  is  accepting  of  the  cobcept  of  ’ 
recreational  sexual  intercourse.- And  ' 
it  isthatimplidt  adultacc^rtance  of 
the  concept  which  may  well  tilt  the  . ' 
scales  when  toe  MeUssas  are  in.g'. 
pressure  situation,  if  -it  isn't  wrong, : 
just  risky,  are  we  surprised  that  the 
young  take  risks?  ■.  ■  ;  *. 

The  past  id  years.have  proved  that 

preaching  pregnancy  preven^oh  to  ^ 
our  chlldrai  drives  teen-age  preg- 
nancyup,  not  ddiro-  That  factifiay  not 
be  Imown  to  your  editorial  bt&id,  but 

it  Is  certainly  known  to  most  parents. 


And  it 'is  parents,  not  Tunes  editors, 
who  have  the  right  and  obligation  tor 
guide  their  children  during  the  peril¬ 
ous  years  of  adolescence. 

One.  would  conclude  that  you  do  not 
accept  that  principle,  since  you  take 
such  obvious  delight  in  condemning' 
the  “squeal  rule.”  Have  you  adopted 
the  policy  of  using  a  cheap  slogan  as  a 
substitute  for  /thoughtful  analysis? 
That  analysis  shoiikl  run  asiollows:*, 

•  Sexual  relations  are  ill-suited  to 
adolescents,  and  this  is  true  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  whether  the  adolescents  use  or 
fail  to  usebirth  control. 

•  It  is  the  parents’  right  and  duty  to 
counsel  their  youngsters  in  responsi¬ 
ble  useof  theirsexual  faculties: 

•  Parents  have  a  right  to  know  if- 
tiieir  adolescents  are  srekbg  birth- 
ccmtroJ  information,  just  as  they  have 
the  right  to  know  if  their  ^  children  are 


harmful  practice  orsubstance/ 

For  you  to  argue  that  giving  chil¬ 
dren  unrestricted  access  to  birth-con¬ 
trol  services  wifi  be  tbe  cure  for  teen- 
age  pregnancy  ls  naive.  .  - 
One  furtlter  fact:  In  discussing  this 
issue,  yiou  appear  td  focus  on  young 
glrls.  What  of  young  boys?  Is  it  your 
posftioh  that,  if  tbey  can  getaU  our 
young^irls  toununized  against  preg- 
nancy,  weehn  rest  easyontoe-princi- 
ple  that  boys  will  be  boys?  ' 

-  I  Suspect  toat  Melissa,- a  taby  her- 
self,  was  at  least  in  part  a  victim  of 
the  adult  world’s  failure1  th  recognize 
the  needsofourybung  people ^for  so: 
daL  policies  which  promote  whole- v 
some  nurturing  instead  of  *qmdc-fix 
nostrums  such  as  reflected- in  your  - 
editoriaL  -f  ^  John  P.  Hale 
York,  March  31,1983 
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•Forty  years  after  the  event,  the  Japa¬ 
nese- American  lobby  is  pressing  to  have 

Government  provide  additional 

large-scale  damage-claim  payments  — 

•Si™8  j®1  l»ssibly  running  into  bil- 
uons  of  dollars  —  to  American  citizens 
orresifieni  aliens  of  Japanese  descent 
™  were  evacuated  from  the  West 
22.^  t??por?ri!y  relocated  during 
World  War IJ* or  lheir  surviving  next  of 

If  We  bow  to  this  lobby,  we  will 
-  perpetrate  injustice. 

forcefully  brought  to 
our  attention  last  month,  whai  the  tax¬ 
payer-funded  Commission  on  Wartime 
Relocation  and  Internment  of  Civilians 

conducting  a  study,  issued  Its  re¬ 
port.  Personal  Justice  Denied,”  de¬ 
ploring  the  evacuation.  The  coramis- 
sion,  created  during  the  1980  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  is  expected  to  recom¬ 
mend  "appropriate"  remedies.  Any 
cash  .compensation  for  previously  un¬ 
proved  charges,  payable  without  fur¬ 
ther  necessity  of  proof,  would  supple¬ 
ment  payments  of  damage  claims  and 
for  loss  of  property  totaling  $38  million 
made  in  1950,  when  evidence  and  testi¬ 
mony  on  possible  damage  was  rela¬ 
tively  fresh  and  available.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  commission,  which  charged  that 
military  considerations  did  not  moti¬ 
vate  the  relocation,  called  none  of 
today's  Government  officials  to  testify 
in  defense  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
action  and  made  no  effort  to  show  the 
steps  taken  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the 
relocated  Japanese. 

The  matter  demands  to  be  put  into 
true  perspective.  I  was  made  acutely 
conscious  of  this  after  Japan’s  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  United  States  remarked  to 
me  recently  that  revisionist  historians 
“are  now  agreed"  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
invited  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  engage  America 
in  the  war  against  Nazi  Germany  at  an 
earlier  date.  This  is  revisionism  gone 
mad.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have  been  an 
adroit  politician,  but  no  one  in  his  right 
m  ind  can  accuse  him  of  being  a  traitor. 

We  all  share  the  conclusion  that  the 
evacuation  was  traumatic  for  the 
120,000  resettled.  The  key  officials  in¬ 
volved  are  on  record  as  regretting  the 
necessity  for  the  action  —  in  particular 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  At¬ 
torney  General  Francis  Biddle  and  Earl 
Warren,  then  Attorney  General  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  historic  reality  is  that  the  war¬ 
time  Japanese  Government  made  the 
evacuation  necessary.  If  any  compensa¬ 
tion  is  owing,  the  responsibility  lies  with 
that  Government,  whohe  sneak  attack 
set  is  train  the  dislocation,  death- and . 
misery  of  millions,  including  the  priva¬ 
tions  suffered  by  the  innocent  ethnic 
Japanese  on  the  West  Coast.  After  all, 
thedead  American  sailors,  marines  and 
soldiers  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa  and  the  dead  Japanese  and 
their  next  of  kin  will  never  be  "compen¬ 
sated"  for  their  "dislocation"  A  bitterly 
learned  lesson  of  this  century  is  that  it  is 
wrong  and  fruitless  to  saddle  later,  inno¬ 
cent  generations  with  the  blame  and 
costs  of  their  forefathers'  errors. 

In  hindsight,  we  know  the  powerful 

follow  up  its  destruction  gt  nearly  our 
entire  Pacific  fleet  at  Pearl-Barber  by 
attacks  on  our  then  defenseless -West 
Coast.  But  at  the  time  we  did  not  know 
what  might  happen.  The  consensus  of 
prudent,  responsible  officials,  without 
rebuttal  from  any  quarter,  was  that  an 
attack  was  possible,  accompanied:  by 
sabotage  by  the  ethnic  Japanese  heavily 
concentrated  around  vulnerable  West 
Coast  defense  installations.  History 
shows  Japan  has  favored  surprise  at¬ 
tack,  as  witness  the  surprise  assault  on 
Port  Arthur  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

In  early  1942,  timing  and  logistics 
were  critical.  Lieut.  Gen.  John  L.  De- 
Witt,  responsible  for  Coast  security, 
feared  sabotage  in  coordination  with  at¬ 
tacks.  It  was  not  feasible  to  carry  out 
immediate  personal  evaluation  of 
120,000  Japanese- Americans  and  resi¬ 
dent  aliens  without  segregating  them 
into  manageable  groups.  Hence,  Mr. 
.Roosevelt  had  the  army  cany  out 

John  J.  McCloy,  a  lawyer,  was  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  War. 
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Repay  U.S.  Japanese? 


By  John  J.  McCloy 


relocation  on  grounds  of  military  neces¬ 
sity.  The  Supreme  Court  later  sup¬ 
ported  the  relocation's  main  features. 

In  1942,  only  the  Army  was  capable  of 
the  difficult  logistical  task.  It  was  most 
reluctant  to  cany  it  out.  But  only  the 
Army  had  procedures  to  insure  that  the 
job  was  done  humanely  and  efficiently. 
The  Array  wanted  to  end  the  burden  of 
relocation  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  In 
1943,  the  haiisbreadth  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  at  Midway  might  have  pro¬ 
vided  such  an  opportunity.  Thereafter, 
the  possibility  of  an  attack  on  the  Coast 
decreased.  Still,  we  were  in  a  two-front 


war  and  Japan  retained  a  surface  force 
advantage  over  us  inthe  Pacific.  It  was 
not  practical  to  reverse  the  earlier 
move,  and  our  military  leaders  re¬ 
mained  concerned  about  Coast  security. 

An  insufferable  element  in  the  com¬ 
mission's  effort  to  condemn  our  officials 
is  the  imputation  of  "racial  prejudice" 
and  "war  hysteria”  to  the  deceased 
statesmen  for  their  support  of  reloca¬ 
tion."  The  Coast  had  a  record  of  anti- 
Japanese  prejudice  (the  rubric  was 
“The  Yellow  Peril"),  but  to  associate  ig¬ 
norant  prejudice  with  Mr.  Stimson  and 
other  senior  officials  is  an  affront  to 


their  memory  and  a  total  misconception 
of  the  facts  and  of  their  characters. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  the  present 
Japanese  generation  to  provide  mone¬ 
tary 'compensation  for  the  victims  of 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  train  of  victims 
that  followed,  including  the  evacuees? 
Is  it  fair,  even  rational,  to  saddle 
today’s  generation  of  Americans  with 
such  costs?  It  is  fantastic  38  years  after 
the  war  to  attempt  to  equalize  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  all  its  victims. 

1  raise  these  questions  without  even 
citing  the  many  steps  our  wartime  Gov* 
eminent  took  to  eliminate  anti-Japa¬ 
nese  prejudice  and  to  ease  the  evacuees’ 
plight.  What  have  we  come  to  when 
Americans  are  asked  to  shoulder  the 
blame,  to  finance  and  conduct  inquiries 
into  their  "guilt"  and  pay  for  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  indisputable  act  of  ag¬ 
gression  by  Japan? 


RUSHVILLE,  Ind.  —  The  symp¬ 
toms  were  difficult  to  see  at  first  -—  a 
vacant  storefront  here  and  there,  a 
few  weeds  growing  between  jagged 
era  cits  in  the  sidewalk.  Midwestern 
form  towns  have  always  suffered 
from  some  decay  and  neglect,  but  usu¬ 
ally  just  around  the  edges.  Today, 
more  and  more  niraJ  communities 
suffer  not  only  the  effects  of  unem¬ 
ployment  hut  also  the  impact  of  de¬ 
clining  farm  prices.  The  two  have 
brought  hard  times  to  Main  Street. 

Take  Rushviile.  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  in 
one  of  the  most  productive  fanning  re¬ 
gions  in  the  world.  In  years  gone  by, 
Rushvilles  have  weathered  economic 
ups  and  downs,  thanks  largely  to  good 
times  cm  the  farm.  Listen  to  Dick 
Eckel,  president  of  the  Rushviile  Na¬ 
tional  Bank:  "Rushviile  doesn't  have 
much  industry.  Every  day,  about  1,200 
people  leave  .the  county  to  work  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  arid  sutto  uridj|ig,  oog^rnuni- 
ties.  When  there  were,  layoffs ^ at 
Chrysler-  or  .-Ford  -in.  Indianapolis,  it 
didn't  hurt  us  very  much  because 
fanning  has  traditionally  been  so 
strong.  But  with  depressed  farm 
'  prices  and  high  unemployment,  things 
have  gotten  pretty  tough,”  . 

Last  year,  on  Main  Street,  there 
were  no  Christmas  decorations  for  the 
first  time  since  the  blackout  days  of 
World  War  II.  A  small  item,  but  indic¬ 
ative  of  hard  times.  “The  old  decora¬ 
tions  were  just  worn  out,”  says  Bill 
Trimble,  publisher  of  The  Rushviile 
Republican,  "and  no  one  really 
wanted  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
raising  the  money  to  buy  new  ones/* 

But  hard  times  on  Main  Street  go  a 
lot  further  than  just  the  absence  of 
Christmas  lights.  In  Rushviile,  a  town 
of  less  than  7,000,  more  than  a  dozen 
stores  have  closed  in  the  last  16 
months.  One  of  the  most  dreaded 
events  in  any  farming  community  has 

Pirn!  W.  Barada  heads  a  professional- 
reference-checking  service. 


It’s  Called 
Rushviile, 
But  Times 
Are  Slow 

By  Paul  W.  Barada 

come:  farm  bankruptcies.  Farms 
aren't  being  auctioned  from  the  court¬ 
house  steps  as  in  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  but  it  could  happen.  As  Mr. 
Eckel  says,  "When  it  costs  more  to 
grow  the  crop  than  what  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  wh&i  you  sell  it.Xdoesp’t  jajfiBL. 
long  to  get  into  trouble.” 

There  are  other,  more  subtle, 
changes  taking  place.  “It’s  tough  fac¬ 
ing  your  friends  and  neighbors  when 
you  know  they  know  you're  having 
financial  problems,"  a  bankrupt  busi¬ 
nessman  says.  “Part  of  it  is  small¬ 
town  pride.  But  in  a  city  at  least  not  as 
many  people  would  know  about  your 
problems.  Here,  you  see  the  same  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  bank,  at  church  and  at  bas¬ 
ketball  games;  it's  tough  holding  up 
your  bead  sometimes." 

Robberies  and  burglaries,  once  rare, 
are  increasing.  "I  think  some  people  are 
just  getting  desperate,”  commented 
Ron  Cameron,  the  police  chief. 
"There’s  a  sense  of  helplessness  —  the 
feeling-that  people  have  lost  control  of 
their  lives.  I  think  that’s  something  new 
in  small  towns."  And  people  are  gradu¬ 
ally  leaving.  A1  Hodge,  a  high  school 
teacher,  says:  "We’re  losing  most  of 
our  young  people.  Farms  don't  need  the 
manpower  they  once  did.  High  interest 
rates  discourage  borrowing  money  to 
start  a  business,  and  local  industry  isn't 


Douglas  Fieri an 


.s*  i. . .  • 

doing  much  hiring.  It's  really  a  shame 
because  we  basically  have  good  kids 
here.”  The  result  is  that  the  ambitious 
kids,  the  ones  needed  most  by  Rush¬ 
villes,  leave,  while  the  ones  on  me  other 
end  of  the  scale  stay  around  but  contrib¬ 
ute  little. 

Midwestern  towns  were  once  insu¬ 
lated  by  geography  and  the  economy. 
That’s  no  longer  true  in  a  world  made 
small  by  transportation  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade.  To  a  significant  extent, 
survivability  now  depends  upon  fac¬ 
tors  beyond  Main  Street's  control.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  the  small  farming  communi¬ 
ty.  One  thing  is  certain,  however. 
Farm  prices  must  improve,  not  only 
for  the  farmer  but  also  for  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Fresh  local  leadership  is  need¬ 
ed.  along  with  a  turnaround  in  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  Thai,  perhaps, 
Christmas  decorations  may  come 
back  to  Main  Street 
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An  Appeal  for  Unity 

By  James  Res  ton 


WASHINGTON.  April9—  The  news 
has  been  dominated  in  recent  days  by 
angry  people:  vicious  racial  charges 
in  the  election  for  Mayor  in  Chicago; 
demonstrations  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  Pittsburgh; 
hostile  and  even  personal  slurs  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Washington  — 
ironically  in  the  name  of  “peace.  ” 

It’s  not  new,  of  course,  but  in  the 
middle  of  another  alarming  round  in 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  a  developing 
trade  war  and  over  33  million  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  industrial  nations  alone 
—  not  to  mention  the  hungry  people  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  —  it’s  a  danger¬ 
ous  situation  the  political  leaders  of 
the  free  world  will  have  to  face  seri¬ 
ously  when  they  meet  next  month  in 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

What  is  happening  now,  or  so  it 
seems  in  this  corner,  is  that  every¬ 
body  is  blaming  somebody  else  for 
problems  they  have  in  common  and 
don’t  know  how  to  debate,  let  alone  re¬ 
lieve.  The  politicians  are  battering  us 
and  each  other  with  propaganda  that 
this  ideology  or  the  other  —  conserva¬ 
tive,  Socialist,  Communist,  supply- 
side  or  welfare  state  —  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  our  anxieties. 

Whereas,  the  one  clear  fact  is  that 
computers,  industrial  robots,  multi¬ 
national  corporations,  international 
communications  and  new  centers  of 
financial  power  are  transforming  the 
world  so  fast  that  none  of  the  political 
ideologies  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  this  torrent  of  new  machines  and 
ideas. 

President  Mitterrand  in  France  can 
kick  out  the  Russians  suspected  of 
spying  on  his  industrial  and  military 
secrets,  but  his  socialist  philosophy 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  enough 
jobs  or  defend  the  franc. 

Likewise.  Reagan  in  Washington 
and  Thatcher  in  Westminster  and 
Kohl  in  Bonn  have  been  forced  to 
bend  their  ideologies  to  the  whirlwind 
of  industrial  strife  and  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

And  the  Soviet  leaders,  .the  original 
economic  determihists,  who  wanted  to 
be  judged  by  the  welfare  of  their  peo¬ 
ple,  have  proved  on  this  score  to  be  the 
most  spectacular  failures  of  all  —  and 
have  failed  all  the  more  because  they 
have  been  slower  to  adjust  their  ideol¬ 
ogy  to  the  scientific  and  economic  re¬ 
alities  of  the  modern  world  than  any 
other  major  natldn. 

What  is  troubling  about  the  present 
political  leaders  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  their  opponents,  is  that  none  of 
them  are  speaking  out  with  any  elo¬ 
quence  about  the  coming  age.  but  are 
concentrating  mainly  on  the  present 
day  or  the  next  election. 


‘  President  Reagan  is  a  good  exam¬ 
ple.  He  is  a  decent  and  amiable  man, 
crying  for  a  world  that  is  gone.  It’s  not 
quite  fair  to  mock  him,  as  the  demon¬ 
strators  did  in  Pittsburgh  with  their 
"Dump  Reagan"  signs. 

He  has  done  service  to  the  country 
by  challenging  the  welfare  state  as¬ 
sumptions  of  the  Democrats,  but  this 
has  to  be  put  in  the  past  tense,  where 
he  lives. 

He  says  very  little,  if  anything 
practical,  about  the  computerized 
world  of  the  future,  or  how  to  rescue 
the  old  smokestack  workers  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Youngstown  or  Detroit,  or 
educate  the  rising  generation  for  the 
new  skills  they  and  the  nation  will 
need  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  * 
century. 

Nor  do  we  hear  much  about  this 
challenge  from  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  seeking  his  job.  They 
touch  on  it  now  and  then,  but  mainly 
they  concentrate  on  his  failures,  as  if 
he  were  to  blame  for  everything. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  old  "kick  the 
rascals  out"  game,  but  under  present 
circumstances,  it's  surprising,  for  the 
future  may  belong  to  the  people  with 
the  notion  of  bringing  the  country  to¬ 
gether. 

Unless  I  miss  my  guess,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  sick  of  all  this  conten¬ 
tion  between  the  parties,  the  regions, 
the  races,  the  unions  and  the  manag¬ 
ers  and  would  listen  to  any  candidate 
who  concentrated  on  unity  and  peace, 
the  education  of  our  children  and  the 
defense  of  our  civilization  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  "smart  bombs”  and 
laser  beams  in  outer  space. 

For  the  main  question  is  not 
whether  he  will  ran  but  whether  he 
will  think  about  the  future.  The  issue 
before  the  country  and  the  alliance  is 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  discussed  in  the 
politics  of  this  country  or  the  allied 
nations  so  far,  and  it  is  new  only  to  a 
degree. 

Walter  Lippmann  defined  it  almost 
60  years  ago  in  a  prophetic  book  called 
"Drift  and  Mastery”: 

"We  are  unsettled,"  he  wrote,  "to 
the  very  roots  of  our  being.  There  isn't 
a  human  relation,  whether  of  parent 
to  child,  husband  and  wife,  worker 
and  employer,  that  doesn't  move  in  a 
strange  situation. 

"We  are  not  used  to  a  complicated 
civilization;  we  don't  know  how  to  be¬ 
have  when  personal  conduct  and  eter¬ 
nal  authority  have  disappeared.  There 
are  no  precedents  to  guide  us,  no  wis¬ 
dom  that  wasn't  made  for  a  simpler 
age.  We  have  changed  our  environ¬ 
ment  more  quickly  than  we  know  how 
to  change  ourselves.”  •:  •>  -  * 


EUGENE,  Ore.,  April  9— The  most 
fateful  foreign-pobey  choice  since 
Vietnam  now  confronts  this  country. 
Unlike  Vietnam,  the  American  public 
is  on  notice  of  what  is  happening  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.  Will  our  political  sys¬ 
tem  work  this  time  to  avoid  disaster? 

The  place  is  Central  America,  and 
no  one  with  eyes  to  see  can  doubt  what 
the  Reagan  Administration  Is  doing 
there.  It  is  carrying  on  asecret  war.  It 
is  deepening  our  involvement  in  prob¬ 
lems  we  cannot  solve.  It  is  identifying 
the  United  States  with  oppressors  and 
killers. 

The  results  of  such  a  poEcy  are  not 

hart  to  imagine.  It  will  alienate  Ihe 
center  in  Latin  America  and  intensity 
anti-U.S.  feelings.  It  will  strengthen 

the.  hands  of  the  most  extreme  ele¬ 
ments  in  left-wing  governments  and 
rive  them  an  excuse  for  further  re- 
Session.  In  seeking  militiuy  victoiy 
it  will  assure  s  political  debacle  for 

^hSSgaf«5ti^Reagan  policy  has 
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Sto  ^  disturbed  by  Sandinfet 
clam pd owns  on  internal  freedom.  But 

Mr.  Reagan  has  stuped  themu^Aud 

be  sent  as  Ambassador  to  nei^bonng 
Honduras'  an  unreconstructed 
nam  hawk,  John  Negroponte,  witii  the 
evident  assignment  of  running  the 
anti-Nicaraguan  activities- 
Congress,  alarmed,  voted  -  last 
December  to  prohibit  the  supply  of 
ns^anns,  training  or  advice  to 
groups  "for  thepurpose  of  overthrow- 
Government  of  NtojrjgM*  - 
m.  the  activity  has  mounted..^ 
substantial  armed  incursions  lately 
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.  have  now  shown  how  deeply  fjj®- 

Administration  is  involved  in  the 
fnti-Sandinist  guerrilla  operations. 
TbeC.LA.  and  die  Ameriom  imUtary 
are  engaged  in  arming  and  advising 

the  Honduran-based  forces,  maxing 
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plans  and  providing  them  with  intelli¬ 
gence. 

All  this  is  being  done  under  National 
Security  Decision  Directive  17,  ap. 
proved  by  President  Reagan  in 
November  1981.  The  policy  objectives 
were  further  expounded  in  a -National 
Security  Planning  Group  Paper  of  last 
April,  which  The  Times  published. 
This  amazing  document  reads  as  a 
primer  ih  official  folly. 

The  document  said  that  one  U.S. 
purpose  should  be  to  "isolate”  Mexico 
on  issues  of  Central  American,  policy 
. — although'  Mexico  is  by  far  the  most 
important  country  in  the  region  and 
the  one  whose  interests  we  always  say 
are  of  special  concern  to  us.  It  urged 
strong  efforts  to  "avoid  Congresskm- 
ally  mandated  negotiations”  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador,  “which  would  work  against  our 
interests.” 

In  Guatemala,  the  document  said, 
the  recent  coup  by  Gen.  Efrato  Rios 
Montt -offered:  good  "new  possibil¬ 
ities"  _  although  that  coup  worked 
against  the  democracy  the  United 
States  has  said  it  is  trying  to  promote 
in  the  region.  The  paper  also  (ailed  for 
resumption  of  U.S.  military  sales  to 
Guatemala  on  credit,  which  had  been 
cut  off  because  of  human  rights  viola¬ 
tions,  although  GeperaJ  Rios  Montt  in 
fact  soon  bega\  a  iqurderous  cam- 
paign  against  In  iian.  villagers. 


The  covert  war  against  Nicaragua 
is  the  most  extreme  example  of  a  self- 
defeating  policy  in  the  lot.  Consider 
wbat  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
accomplish,  putting  aside  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  all  considerations  of  law  and 
morals. 

The  guerrillas  coming  from  Hon¬ 
duras  are  associated  with  the  hated 
regime  of  the  late  dictator,  Anastasio 
Somoza.  They  are  likely  to  add  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Sandinist  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  hurt  it — to  increase  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  Sandinists  in  Nicaragua 
ami  the  region.  And  the  attacks  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  those  inside  the 
Government  who  want  to  intensify  re¬ 
pression,  instead  of  allowing  the 
.  pluralism  we  want. 

But  there  are  reasons  of  law,  too. 
The  effort  to  avoid  the  Congressional 
restriction  on  covert  action,  to  pre-‘- 
tend  that  these  guerrilla  operations 
are  designed  only  to  punish  the  San¬ 
dinists,  not  overthrow  them,  has  al¬ 
ready  aroused  qualms  in  Congress 
and  inside  the  executive  branch. 

And  there  is  a  deeper  question  of 
American  character.  We  liave  be¬ 
come  more  cynical  about  ourselves ;  it 
seems  a  century  ago  that  a  United 
States  delegate  to  the'  United  Nations 
was  embarrassed  at  bang  caught  out 
by  an  official  lie.  But  this  country  is 
still  not  comfortable  —  and  not  effec¬ 
tive—  at  tbe  business  of  secret  wars. 
That  has  not  changed  since  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

Over  the  last  week  I  have  been  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  where  Wayne 
Morse  was  dean  of  the  law  school  be¬ 
fore  he  was  a  senator.  1  have  been  re¬ 
minded  of  how  he  spoke  out  against  the 
Vietnam  War  at  the  beginning,  warn- . 
mg  against  its  dangers  of  law  and  poli¬ 
cy.  Senator  Morse  was  irritating,  but 
he  was  right — and  we  paid  deariy  for 
not  listening.  What  politician  now  will 
take  on  the  difficult  but  necessary 
duty?  That  Is  to  speak  out,  uncompro¬ 
misingly.  against  the  counterproduc¬ 
tive  policy  of  ever  deeper  Intervention 
in  Central  America'. 


U.S.  Peace  and  Labor  activists 
defend  Polish  Solidarity 
leaders  on  trial 


We  are  artists,  intellectuals,  trade- 
unionists  and  political  people  active  in 
the  progressive  movement  in  the  United 
States.  Some  of  us  spend  much  of  our 
•time  working  within  the  peace 
movement.  It  is  our  profound  conviction 
that  intellectual  and  artistic  freedom,  the 
freedom  to  organize  democratic 
movements  without  official  interference, 
and  to  communicate  openly,  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  humanity  is  ever  to  progress  to  a 
just  and  peaceful  worfd. 

It  is  with  much  disquiet  that  we  hear 
of  plans  in  Poland  to  put  on  trial  former 
members  of  the  Workers  Defence  Coun¬ 
cil  (KOR),  as  well  as  several  leaders  of 
the  trade  union.  Solidarity.  These  persons 


have  already  served  1 4  months  in 
prison  camps  and  prisons  without 
charges  being  brought  against  them. 
They  stand  for  the  same  principles  of 
social  justice,  peace,  freedom  and 
human  and  workers’  rights,  as  we  do. 
They  should  be  immediately  released.. 

The  sentencing  of  these  individuals 
would  be  seized  on  by  the  most  reac¬ 
tionary  elements  in  our  own  society  to 
justify  their  own  retrogressive  social  and 
Cold  War  policies.  We  oppose  any  per¬ 
secution  of  these  individuals,  our  fellow 
human  beings,  and  ask  for  their  release 
as  well  as  the  release  of  all  others  who 
have  been  imprisoned  in  Poland  for  their 
union  activities.  ■ 
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PLEASE  FILL  OUT  AND  RETURN  THIS  COUPON 


I  EDWARD  ASNER.  Chair 

I  Polish  Defence  Task  Force  1 

m  Campaign  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  East  and  West 

■  301  W.  105  th  Street 

I  Raw  York,  N.Y.  10025 

|  Please  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  signers  urging  freedom 

■  for  Solidarity  and  KOR  leaders.  I  am  also  enclosing  a  dona- 
I  tion  to  help  further  support  for  their  freedom.  (For  your 
a  donation  to  be  tax-deductible,  make  check  payable  to 
I  ‘CALC  Foundation,  for  CPD/EW".) 

1. _ _ _ 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ORGANIZATION  (FOR  ID.  ONLY) 
ENCLOSED  FIND  MY  CONTRIBUTION  FOR 
□  $1,000  □  $500  □  $250  □  $100 
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Max  von  Sydow,  Without  a  Country 


By  ROBERT  GOLDBERG 

Los  Angeles 
n  the  soft  gray  light  of  Malibu's 
Getty  Museum,  the  Swedish  actor 
Max  von  Sydow  bends  intently  over 
delicate  ink  and  chalk  drawings, 
Holbein’s  portraits  from  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  "These  are  good 
.  faces,"  he  says,  slowly  looking  around 
at  the  drawings.  “They’re  very  accu¬ 
rate,  and  they're  all  great  characters. 
Look  how  amused  he  is.  That  lower 
lip.  And  what  was  she  thinking?  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  must  have  been  trying  to  im¬ 
press  Holbein.  See?  You  recognize 
them  all."  His  own  face  opens 
momentarily  into  a  warm,'  almost  shy 
grin. 

Here  at  the  Getty,  as  the  museum 
.  crowd  shuffles  past,  talking  in  muted 
whispers,  Mr.  von  Sydow  makes  a 
striking  figure  —  tall  and  gaunt,  with 
a  remarkable  quality  of  stillness.  But 
then,  he  is  striking  anywhere,  a  figure 
whose  pale  coloring,  lanky  6-foot 
3-inch  frame,  and  ice  blue  eyes 
riveted  attention  in  Ingmar  Berg¬ 
man’s  films  (he  was  the  father  in 
“The  Virgin  Spring.”  the  knight  in 
“The  Seventh  Seal”  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  American  movies  (the  title 
role  in  “The  Exorcist”;  in  “Three 
Days  of  the  Condor,’’  the  assassin). 

For  Mr.  von  Sydow,  the  museum 
visit  is  a  welcome  respite  in  a  hectic 
filming  schedule.  Between  now  and 
autumn,  he  will  be  appearing  in  four 
movies:  “Never  Say  Never  Again," 
the  Sean  Connery  James  Bond  film 
(opening  in  July);  “Strange  Brew,”  a 
comedy  with  SCTV's  McKenzie  Broth¬ 
ers  (opening  in  October) ;  “Le  Cercle 
de  Passion,”  a  French  film  derived 
from  Italian  opera;  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  Swedish  director  Jan  Troell’s 
latest.  “The  Flight  of  the  Eagle." 

“The  Flight  of  the  Eagle,”  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  Academy  Award  as  Best 
Foreign  Film,  is  the  story  of  a  doomed 
Swedish  scientific  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  Set  in  1896-97,  it  follows 
the  team  of  three  men,  led  by  S.  A. 
Andree,  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
the  Arctic  by  balloon.  The  chilling 
drama  has  an  added  pathos  because 
it's  true  —  Andree  dnd  his  men  were 
actual  Swedish  explorers  who  all  per¬ 
ished  in  the  frigid  wastes  of  the  North. 
Their  diaries  and  film  were  discov¬ 
ered  33  years  later,  and  those  real 
photographs  are  interspersed  with  the 
narrative,  like  some  ghostly  testa¬ 
ment. 

In  S.  A.  Andree,  Max  von  Sydow  has 
finally  been  given  a  role  with  psycho¬ 
logical  depth,  probably  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  complex  film  character  he 
has  portrayed  in  the  past  decade.  The 
bearded,  lean  Andree  —  frozen  eyes 
and  haggard,  etched  face  —  is  a 
.driven ..man#  charismatic  enough  to. 
win  financial  support  from  his  King 
and  adulation  from  his  country,  ob¬ 
sessed  enough  to  drag  himself  and  his 
two  followers  to  their  deaths  even 
when  it  becomes  clear  that  their  mis¬ 
sion  will  fail. 

"Andree  was  a  man  of  strong  will,” 
Mr.  von  Sydow  points  out,  thought¬ 
fully  fingering  his  glasses.  “If  he  de¬ 
cided  to  do  something,  he  was  strong 
enough  to  make  it  come  true,  to 
arouse  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  in 
the  nation.  He  didn't  realize  that  he 
was  caught  up  in  something  he  would¬ 
n’t  be  able  to  handle  until  he  set  out 
the  first  time,  in  1896.  He  was  abso¬ 
lutely  convinced  that  the  balloon 
would  hold  and  his  system  of  naviga¬ 
tion  would  work. 

“But,"  he  goes  on,  “during  that  first 
summer,  when  the  wind  never  came, 
it  turned  out  that  the  balloon  was  leak¬ 
ing.  Andree,  however,  couldn’t  admit 
this.  He  simply  delayed  the  mission 
for  a  year.  During  that  year,  he  began 


1957  as  a  tower  of  self-possessed 
strength. 

Leading  roles  in  “The  Magician” 
(1958)  and  “The  Virgin  Spring"  (I960) 
soon  followed,-  roles  he  remembers 
fondly:  “'The  Magician'  I  enjoyed 
r  very  much — partly  because  the  char- 
.  acter  I  played,  the  magician,  is  silent. 
He  doesn't  say  anything.  Really,  the 
movie  is  about  the  artist's  situation  in 
society,  how  people  project  their  own 
ideas  on  the  celebrity  or  artist,  and  de¬ 
mand  him  to  be  what's  in  their  imagi¬ 
nation.  It's  a  film  about  Bergman 
himself,  how  every  one  expects  him  to 
be." 

The  most  important  thing  he 
learned  from  Bergman,  Mr.  von 
Sydow  believes,  is  “dramatic 


tection  of  starting  an  international  ca¬ 
reer,"  Mr.  von  Sydow  remembers.  "I 
told  them,  *1  am  content  in  Sweden.'  ” 
Over  the  next  few  years,  he  consis¬ 
tently  turned  down  U.S.  offers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  title  role  in  the  first  James 
Bond  movie,  “Dr.  No." 

But  the  director  George  Stevens  fi¬ 
nally  persuaded  Mr.  von  Sydow  to 
come  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1965 


T  think  I  have  achieved,  through  the 
years,  a  certain  simplicity  and 
economy  of  expression.’ 


Robert  Goldberg  is  a  New  York- 
based  freelance  writer  with  a  special 
interest  in  the  arts. 


to  have  his  doubts,  and  a  month  or  so 
before  he  was  scheduled  to  leave  his 
mother  died. 

“Now  she  was  his  motor — it  was  all 
for  her.  He  had  never  managed  to  cut 
his  ties  ro  his  mother.  He  wanted  to  be 
her  good  boy,  to  show  off.  So  psycho¬ 
logically,  it  was  a  great  crisis  for  him. 
But  by  that  point,  he  had  to  do  it.  He 
had  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  the  other 
guys  too." 

The  hard,  introspective  Andree  is  a 
character  Mr.  von  Sydow  grew  to  un¬ 
derstand  over  the  several  years  he 
lived  with  the  part.  Jan  Troell  had 
come  to  him  with  the  idea  in  the  mid- 
..19701s,  after  they  teamed  up  on  tlThe.. 
Emigrants"  and  “The  New  Land."  At- 
first,  Mr.  von  Sydow  turned  the  direc¬ 
tor  down,  but  then  he  began  reading 
about  Andree  and  became  fascinated 
by  him:  “I  wanted  to  make  it  into  a 
television  mini-series,  because  it’s 
such  a  long  story,  so  full  of  exciting 
material,  so  I  even  started  to  write  a 
screenplay  for  it."  Although  that  ver¬ 
sion  failed,  another  version,  written 
by  others,  succeeded,  and  Mr.  von 
Sydow’s  absorption  in  Andree  paid 
off:  “It  was  especially  interesting  for 
me  because  I  got  such  a  long  time  for 
preparation.  I  had  been  active,  work¬ 
ing  on  the  material,  thinking  about  the 
character,  for  three  or  four  years." 

This  period  of  preparation  is  some¬ 
thing  that  Mr.  von  Sydow  values  high¬ 
ly:  “I  enjoy  stage  acting  more  than 
film  acting.  Films  are  a  lot  of  fun,  but 
what  I  find  most  exciting  is  the  time 
for  rehearsal  in  the  theater,  which  you 
don’t  normally  get  in  film.  That  is  a 
great  adventure  —  to  explore  the 
character  for  several  months.” 

Max  von  Sydow  has  been  acting  — 
on  stage  and  on  film  —  for  some  35 
years.  Born  in  April  1929,  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  town  of  Lund,  Sweden,  he  was 


the  child  of  a  professor  of  folklore  who 
envisioned  a  professional  or  academic 
career  for  his  son:  “My  parents  had 
other  things  in  mind  for  me.  They 
didn't  plan  for  me  to  become  an  actor. 
But  when  I  was  14  or  15,  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  city  of  Malmo  got- a  magnificent 
municipal  theater,  and  when  my  high 
school  took  us  there  to  see  Shake¬ 
speare's  “Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  my  interest  was  ignited,  it 
was  my  first  encounter  with  legiti¬ 
mate  theater. 

“I  never  studied  at  any  college  — 
which  I  regret  today.  I  was  in  such  a 
.  hurry  toiget  awayv  I  wanted  to  be  an 

r.arift  Slreaty. Bjfwfent  6ff%'stodtf 

holm,, -to  .tri^-kqyah  Academy  of  Dra¬ 
matic  Arts  (the  school  of  the  Royal 
Dramatic  Theater),  and  before  he 
graduated,  he  had  appeared  in  two 
films  directed  by  Alf  Sjbberg.  Most  of 
his  work  in  the  early  1950‘s,  though, 
was  in  repertory  theater,  and  it  was 
while  Mr.  von  Sydow  was  acting  on  a 
small  municipal  stage  not  too  far  from 
his  home  town  that  Ingmar  Bergman 
stumbled  upon  him  in  1955. 

So  began  an  artistic  collaboration 
that  lasted  more  than  15  years,  yield¬ 
ing  11  movies  and  countless  stage  pro¬ 
ductions.  They  mounted  Faust,  "The 
Misanthrope,"  and  “Cat  oo  a  Hot  Tin 
Roof”  together,  and  their  first  film 
was  Ingmar  Bergman’s  "The  Seventh 
Seal."  Recalls  Mr.  von  Sydow,  “  The 
Seventh  Seal’  was  an  experiment, 
made  on  a  low  budget  —  a  ridiculous 
budget  —  of  $40,000.  Of  course  we  had 
no  idea  then  that  it  would  become  an 
international  classic,  but  we  knew  al¬ 
ready  that  it  was  an  important  film,  a 
courageous  project.”  This  allegorical 
tale  of  a  medieval  knight,  who  plays 
chess  with  Death,  introduced  Mr.  von 
Sydow  to  international  audiences  in 


rhythm.”  For  example,-  he  says,  “In 
■The  Virgin  Spring,’  the  sequence 
where  the  father  has  learned  of  his 
daughter’s  murder  —  the  rage  slowly 
builds  up  in  him  until  he  finally  ex¬ 
plodes  and  kills  —  it’s  a  build-up 
which  is  long  and  slow  and  meticu¬ 
lous.  Bergman  uses  a  lot  of  time  and 
thought  to  build  up  an  emotion.  He 
milks  it.  You  think  the  explosion  will 
come,  but  no,  and  the  tension  exhausts 
you. 

'  ‘The  suspense  is  on  another  level  in 
‘The  Seventh  Seal.’  It’s  there  from  the 


Goran  Stangertz  and  Max 
von  Sydow,  at  right,  in 
“The  Flight  of  the  Eagle” 


beginning,  as  soon  as  Death  is  intro¬ 
duced.  Say  you’re  playing  a  scene  on 
stage:  The  moment  an  actor  opens  a 
drawer  and  picks  up  a  gun  and  puts  it 
on  the  table,  the  content  of  the  conver¬ 
sation,  even  if  it's-  exactly  the  same 
conversation,  changes.  You  don’t 
have  to  point  the  gun  or  shoot  it.  So  the 
moment  Bergman  introduces  Death, 
the  movie  is  charged.” 

Through  Bergman  films,  Mr.  von 
Sydow  emerged  as  a  prominent  actor, 
and  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival  in 
1959,  he  was  approached  to  act  in 
American  movies.  “1  said  I  had  no  in- 


the  actor  appeared  in  his  first  Ameri¬ 
can  film.  It  was  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told,"  and  he  played  Christ. 
Since  then,  hardly  a  year  has  gone  by 
without  Mr.  von  Sydow  working  ran  or . 
appearing  in  at  least  one  Hollywood 
release:  “Hawaii,"  “The  Exorcist," 
“Three  Days  of  the  Condor,”  “Voyage 
of  the  Damned,'"  “Flash  Gordon,” 
“Victory.”  among  others.  For  an 
actor  who  has  worked  in  French,  Ital¬ 
ian,  Spanish,  English  and  Swedish 
movies,  Mr.  von  Sydow  still  likes  re¬ 
turning  to  Hollywood,  because  of  the 
high  technical  quality  of  United  States 
films:  “Most  of  the  time,  it's  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  work  in  a  good  American  pro¬ 
duction.  The  people  in  Hollywood  are 
such  wonderful  technicians,  such 
skillful  directors." 

But  today  Mr.  von  Sydow  has  some 
regrets  about  his  international  film 
career.  ‘First,  there  is  the  constant 
travel.  The  actor,  who  has  an  apart¬ 
ment  in  Rome  and  a  summer  house  on 
an  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  whose 
two  sons  attended  Harvard  and 
Brown,  feels  “I  have  nowhere  really 
.  to  call  home.  I  feel  I  have  lost  my 
Swedish  roots.  It’s  funny  because  I've 
been  working  in  so  many  places  that 
now  I  fed  at  home  in  many  locations. 
But  Sweden  is  the  only  place  I  feel  less 
and  less  at  home." 

Another  regret,  and  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  is  the  roles  Mr.  von  Sydow  has 
been  given  in  American  movies.  For 


an  actor  who  has  been  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  world’s  finest,  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  some  truly  mediocre  movies 
here.  And  his  .  roles  have  often  been 
limited  to  two-dimensional  villains  or 
fanatics,  which  rankles  the  intelligent 
Mr.  von  Sydow.  This  stereotyped  cast- . 
mg  is  partly  the  result  of  the  stern, 
self-contained  image  for  which  Mr. 
von  Sydow  became  famous,  and  part¬ 
ly,  he  believes,  based  on  his  foreign 
accent:  “I  wish  1  could  have  a  wider 
choice  of  roles  in  American  produc¬ 
tions,  the  kind  of  roles  I  get  in  Europe 
(where  they  dub  the  sound  track).  I 
wish  I  could  do  parts  that  aren't  cen¬ 
tered  oh  the  very  fact  that  this  is  a  for¬ 
eigner.  Particularly  since  America  is 
a  'melting  pot,’  a  country  full  of  ac¬ 
cents.  It  wouldn’t  be  strange  if  I 
played  something  other  than  a  hired 
gunman  from  abroad,  or  a  German  . 
scientist  —  these  are  cliches  of  for¬ 
eigners. 

“But  in  this  country,  producers  are, 
of  course,  cowards,  and  they  only 
offer  you  exact  copies  of  roles  you  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed  before.  It's  very 
difficult  to  break  that  mold,  to  shatter 
that  image.  So  if  I  want  to  work  here, 
my  choice  of  parts  is  limited.  That’s 
the  way  it  is.  You  have  to  work.  I’m 
not  in  a  position  to  pick  and  choose 
whatever  I  want.  You  have  to  take 
what's  there.  Sometimes  it's  not  so  in¬ 
teresting.  Sometimes  it’s  a  total  dis¬ 
appointment.  That’s  just  the  way  it  is. 

“But  if  I  had  my  choice,  I  know  that 
I  could  do  ordinary  people  much  more 
than  I've  been  allowed  to  —  workers, 
farmers,  fathers.  People  without  any 
remarkable  talents.  Just  a  regular 
person  with  regular,  everyday  prob¬ 
lems.  A  family  situation  or  a  work 
situation.  These  are  the  characters 
I’ve  played  in  Swedish  and  Europeiui 
films.” 

His  current  films,  “Never  Say 
Never.  Again"  and  “Strange  Brew” 
(in  both  of  which,  predictably,  he 
plays  the  villain),  hardly  alter  the  pat¬ 
tern,  nor  does  the  movie  he  is  cur¬ 
rently  filming, .  "Dreams cape," 
“about  a  scientist  who  has  found  a 
way  to  penetrate  into  dreams,  and  a 
villain  out  to  get  that  power"  (in 
which  he  plays  the  scientist).  Nor,  for 
that  matter,  does  Dino  De  Laurent- 
iis’s  film  of  the  science  fiction  classic 
“Dime,”  which  he  is  scheduled  to 
work  in  this  spring  (he's  once  again  a. 
scientist). 
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Zubin  Mehta  Set  to  Appear 
In  a  Film  About  Zoroaster 


By  JOHN  ROCKWELL 


A  5  music  director  of  the  New 
York  and  Israel  Philhar¬ 
monics,  Zubin  Mehta  is  a 
central  figure  in  Western 
music.  Yet  like  more  and 
more  such  stars  of  our  musical  firma¬ 
ment,  he  comes  from  a  non-Western 
culture  —  one  need  only  consider  Seiji 
Ozawa,  Yo*Yo  Ma,  the  Tokyo  Quartet, 
the  Chung  family  and  many,  many 
more. 

For  ail  his  adaptability  to  the  West, 
Mr.  Mehta  retains  his  Indian  citizen¬ 
ship  and  a  conscious,  thoughtful  rela¬ 
tionship  with  his  native  land.  He  lived 
in  Bombay  until  he  went  to  Vienna  to 
study  at  the  age  of  18,  and  he  led  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  to  his  na¬ 
tive  city  in  1967.  He  was  supposed  to 
take  the  Israel  Philharmonic  to  India 
in  1978,  as  well,  but  the  whole  tour  was 
abruptly  canceled  —  a  decision  that 
still  irks  Mr.  Mehta.  In  addition,  he 
has  on  several  occasions  collaborated 
with  the  sitarist  Ravi  Shankar. 

Now,  however,  the  conductor  has  in¬ 
volved  himself  in  two  projects  that 
will  further  attest  to  his  Indian  kin¬ 
ship.  One,  still  to  be  formally  an¬ 
nounced  In  all  its  particulars,  will  be  a 
New  York  Philharmonic  tour  of  the 
Far  East  in  the  summer  of  1984.  Exact 
dates  and  itinerary  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  but  Mr.  Mehta  confirmed 
that  one  stop  will  be  his  home  town  of 

Bombay.  . 

A  more  unusual  venture  is  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  feature-length  docu- 
draraa  on  the  life  of  Zoroaster  and  his 
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“My  part  is  only  to  ask  a 
thousand  questions.” 


religion.  Zoroaster,  also  known  as 
Zarathustra,  founded  the  religion 
named  for  him  in  Persia  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  It  is  still  practiced  by 
some  25,000  people  in  Iran  and,  more 
important,  by  the  90,000-strong  Parsi 
community  of  India,  which  is  located 
mostly  in  th*»  Bombay  area  and  to 
which  Mr.  M  ia  belongs. 

Mr.  Mehta  ays  the  filmi  which  will 


be  called  “A  Quest  for  Zarathustra," 
"is  sort  of  based  on  my  quest  for 
knowledge  of  ray  own  religion."  The 
conductor  spent  several  days  in  Janu¬ 
ary  shooting  his  sequences,  which  con¬ 
sist  of  him  engaging  a  Parsi  priest  in  a 
dialogue  on  the  origins  of  Zoroastrian¬ 
ism  —  generally  considered  to  have 
been  the  world’s  first  monotheistic 
faith  and  hence  an  important  influ¬ 
ence  on  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
“My  part  is  only  to  ask  a  thousand 
questions,"  Mr.  Mehta  said. 

The  director  of  “A  Quest  for  Zara¬ 
thustra"  is  Cyrus  'feharucha,  a  Parsi 
who  lives  in  Washington.  The  film  will 
incorporate  dramatic  realizations  of 
key  incidents  in  Zoroaster’s  life  and 
religion,  but  Mr.  Mehta  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those.  Mr.  Bharucha  is  using 
English  actors  for  these  scenes,  Mr. 
Mehta  says,  in  order  to  invest  them 
with  a  “classical  Eugish  accent"  re¬ 
moved  from  the  various  accents  that 
Indian  speakers  might  apply.  The  di¬ 
rector  is. trying  to  get  Terrence  Stamp 
to  play  Zoroaster,  and  hopes  to  begin 
shooting  the  dramatic  sequences  at 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Mehta  reports  that  the  Parsi 
community,  which  is  backing  the  film, 
hopes  to  distribute  it  to  television,  and 
that  interest  has  already  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  BBC.  The  idea  is  to  re¬ 
coup  costs,  not  to  make  a  profit,  he 
added.  “Parsis  don’t  convert,,  so  this 
is  not  a  way  of  getting  into  the  world 
religious  market,”  he  said.  “It's 
merely  an  attempt  to  tell  people  what 
the  first  monotheistic  religion  was 
about.”  . 


■  However  you  A*  we'v«  gKwn  from  Israel's  major  bank  into 

pronounce  our  name, 

we’re  the  Bank  to  talk  to.  .  of  banking  services  can  do  for  their  corporate  .  — 

•  financing,  trade  flow  and  international  transactions. 

■  They’ve  learned  how  over  $19  billion  in  assets  can 
support  their  growth  plans.  And  they’re  finding, 
m  3o0  banking.offices  in  14  countries  worldwide, 
specialists  they  can  really  talk  to.  Over  60  years 

experience  is  integrated  into  our  customized 
approach  to  banking.  That's  why  we’re  the  bank 
that  grants  more  loans  than  any  other  bank' in  Israel. 

And  why  we  re  among  the  world’s  top  50  banks  in 
profitability.  1 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 


Bank  Hapoallm 

Head  Office: 50RothschQd  Blvd.. 65124Tg!  Avjv.  Israel. Tel: (03)628 111 


m  The  bank  to  talk  to. 
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UR£  CREATES  ART  and  art  sus 
laiite  fife.  Thai  was  Uie  case  with 
Charlotte  Salomon,  a  young 
German  Jewish  woman  coming  of 
age  in  the  1930s,  with  a  family 
history  of  suicides  and  a  whole 
world  crumbling  around  her.  Under 
pressure,  she  consented  to  leave  the 
father  and  step-mother  she  loved  in 
Berlin,  to  join  her  grandparents  in 
ihe  south  or  France,  ihen  con¬ 
sidered  "safe.” 

There  she  discovered  that  her 
biological  mother,  who  died  when 
Charlotte  Was  four,  had  committed 
suicide.  And  there  her  grandmother 
killed  herself. 

Charlotte,  righting  her  own  desire 
to  die,  painted  more  than  700  pic¬ 
tures,  many  of  them  with  text 
sketched  in.  tojtell  her  story,  in  a 
scries  she  called  Life  or  Theatre? 
The  process  of.  creating  the  story 
apparently, restored  her  to  life  or 
restored  to  her  the  desire  to  live. 
Then  she  was  killed  in  Auschwitz. 

Much  of  what  she  tells  revolves 
around  a  man  she  calls  Amadeus 
Daberlohn.  a  divinely  mad  voice 
teacher  who  survived  for  several 
days  in  a  trench  during  World  War 
1,  as  his  friends  died  around  him.  It 
was  then,  he  said,  that  he  began  to 
understand  what  a  tremendous 
range  of  sounds  the  human  voice 
can  make.  Daberlohn  worked  with 
Charlotte’s  beautiful  and  much- 
admired  step-mother,  an  opera 
singer,  and  fell  in  love  with  her; 
Charlotte  was  in  love  with  him. 

It  was  he  who  encouraged 
Charlotte  to  paint  and  told  her  that 
to  embrace  life  you  must  experience 
death. 

Charlotte  pul  her  paintings  in  a 
suitcase  and  entrusted  them  to  a 
friend  —  ‘.‘This  is  my  life,"  she  said 


The  life  of 


Charlotte 


By  MARSHA  POMERANTZ/Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


—  before  the  Nazis  look  her  away. 
The  paintings  are  now  at  the  Jewish 
Museum  in  Amsterdam,  and 
reproductions  of  them  were  com¬ 
piled  into  a  book  about  two  years 
ago. 

At  the  same  time.  Charlotte's  an 
and  life  entered  another  realm  of 
existence:  They  were  made  into  a 
Him,  and  that  film  has  now  come  to 
Israel.  Charlotte ,  a  joint  German- 
Dutch  production,  written  bv  Judith 
Herzberg  and  Frans  Weisz.  and 
directed  by  Weisz,  will  be  shown  at 
Beth  Hatefutsoth  for  the  next  two 
months,  beginning  this  week. 


THOUGH  ITS  first  part  seems  to 
scramble  to  fill  in  the  background, 
the  film  is  very  moving  as  it  portrays 
the  relationships  among  the  central 
characters  intermingled  with 
Charlotte's  pictures  of  them.  It  also 
gives  us  a  palpable  impression  of  the 
“small”  indignities  on  the  way  to 
greater  horrors. 

Little  girls  line  up  for  a  class  pic¬ 
ture.  but  the  Jewish  girls  have  to 
leave  before  the  camera  snaps  its 
shot.  Charlotte’s  father,  a  doctor, 
finishes  giving  his  last  lecture  in 


.muiomy  —  and  in  humanity  —  as 
soldiers  come  in  from  the  hali  to 
pull  him  away. 

Shattered  glass  on  cobblestone  is  ‘ 
photographed  from  the  perspective 
of  someone  lying  in  the  .street.  And 
inside  the  houses  we  witness  tne 
clink  ol  china  and  the  dinner  patter 
or  the  Jews  who  refused  to  see  what 
they  were  looking  at. 

After  a  preview  of  the  Film  last 
week  in  Tel  Aviv,  there  was  a 
reception  in  the  home  of  the  Dutch 
cultural  attache,  Frans  Potuat.  Sit¬ 
ting  off  at  the  side  was  a  handsome 
woman  with  while  hair  and  green 
eyes  and  a  dress  to  match  her  eyes. 
She  was  Paula  Salomon-Lindberg, 
Charlotte’s  step-mother,  now  85. 

After  the  introductions,  l  asked 
her  what  she  though  of  the  film.  She 
pointed  to  her  left  ear.  indicating 
she  couldn't  hear.  "Concentration 
camp,”  she  said.  I  moved  to  the 
other  ear  and  repeated  the  question. 

** Awful,”  she  said.  “Just  awful, 
isn’t  it?" 

She  seemed  to  be  commenting 
less  on  the  quality  of  the  film  than 
on  the  limits  of  art.  The  characters 
it  creates  are  not  the  characters  she 


HEROISM  in  wartime  Poland  was  a 
rare  commodity  or  one-  scarcely 
reported.  One  survivor,  Sandra 
Brand,  has  succeeded  in  poignantly 
recounting  her  own  Holocaust  story 
which  involves  two  heroes  from 
polar  opposites:  the  Hassidtc  Belzer 
Rebbe  and  Rolf  Rechter,  a  German 
police  officer. 

Brand's  two  books,  /  Dared  to 
Live  and  Between  Two  Worlds. 
meticulously  recreate  the  internal 
activities  and  conflicts  of  her  family 
against  a  backdrop  of  gathering 
doom.  A  dominant  force  in  their 
lives  was  the  Belzer  Rebbe.  a  figure 
personally  involved  in  dispensing 
advice  and  solace  to  his  many  Has¬ 
sidim,  including  Sandra’s  father. 
Hitler  brought  them  and  their  world 
to  a  ghastly  end.  • 

A  decade  later,  a  smartly  dressed, 
blonde  American  Sandra  Brand, 
one  of  two  surviving  members  of 
her  family,  visited  Israel  for  the  first 
lime. 

"It  was J 954  and  I  was  already  a 
“so-called"  ‘cosmopolitan,’”  she' 
recalls.  “But  I  felt  compelled  to 
meet  with  the  rebbe,  himself  a  sur¬ 
vivor.  Afterwards,  l  felt  a  spiritual 
reawakening.  Over  the  years  I’ve 
continued  to  have  audiences  with 
the  rebbe  and  his  son  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  Even  now.  I’m  awed  by 
Ihe  heroic  dimensions  pf  comfort 
and  real  service  the  rebbe  renders 
his  followers." 


HOLOCAUST 

HEROES 


By  MELANIE  ROSEN BERG/Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Rolf  Rechter  was  a  swashbucki¬ 
ng  hero  of  quite  a  different  sort. 
Fhe  young  German  fell  in  love  with 
iandra  Brand,  and  even  her  revela- 
ion  that  she  was  Jewish  Jiving  under 
i  forged  alias  did  not  affect  his  feei¬ 
ng  for  her.  • 

As  their  love  affair  flourished,  so. 
lid  their  numerous  activities  to  save 
ewish  lives  throughout  Poland. . 
andra’s  false  identity  as  a  Catholic 
.  rnon-J  ewish  Warsaw  proved  so  cf- 
Jsctive  that  the  Jews  she  freed  from 
Te  ghetto  called  her  "the  gotdineh 
kikseh. "  Rechter  repeatedly  faced 
jpreme  danger  in  using  his  position 
\  the  Nazi  police  to  save  Jewish 
ves.  His  activities  were  eventually 
iscovered  and  he  was  murdered. 


Sandra  Brand...  ‘Some  feel  they  have  the  right  to  stone  me.’ 


ROM  THE  BALCONY  or  her 
srusalem  hotel  room,  Sandra 
rand  who  is  . now  married  and  liv- 


g  in  New  York,  gazes  over  the 
inlit  city.  “Israel  is  really  the  soul 


of  the.  world,”  she  says.  “Each  time 
I  come  here,  I  am  more  convinced 
of  it  and  more  anxious  to  make  .this 
my  permanent  home.” 

Her  most  recent  visit  to  Israel  in- 
.  volved  two  particular  highlights  —  a 
television  appearance  on  Ron 
Evron's  show,  and  the.  release  of 
the  Hebrew  version  of  I  Dared  to 
Live^ 

There  was  also  the  ceremony  in  a 


Tel  Aviv  cemetery  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  those  Jews  of  her 
hometown  of  Niemirov  who 
perished  in  the  Holocaust.  “For  the 
first  time,  there  is  a  grave  for  what 
has  been  only  ashes.  Earth  was 
brought  in  from  Auschwitz  and 
buried  here.  The  names  are  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  compartment...”  her  voice  trails 
off. 

**l  feel  strongly  that  the 


tEPA RATIONS  *  IN  WARSAW 
■  the  commemoration  of  the  War- 
v  Ghetto  uprising;  which  took 
ice  just  40  years  ago,  were  com- 
;ted  in  the  second  half  of  March. 
5  commemorative  exhibition  opened 
aerday  and  will  “end  on  April 
.  The  commemoration,  which  was 
Iremely  expensive,  was  entirely 
ided  by  the  Polish  government. 
Fhe  largest  single  expenditure  on 
:  behalf  of  Polish  Jewry  is 
iresented  by  the  reconstruction 
Warsaw's  Great  Synagogue,  the 
ziaka,  which  cost  some  S3  mil- 
n.  This  is  not  an  insignificant  sum 
Poland,  nor  does  it  represent  the 
al  costs  of  this  year's  com- 
moration  since.other  large  sums 

being  spent  on'  ceremonies. 


in  Warsaw 


By  DANKA  HARNISH 


he  Polish  Jewish  Community  of 
e  12,000—15,000  souls  is  not 
icipating  in  the  funding  of  this 
|ect.  According  to.  Shimon 
erman,  a  member  t>f  the 
lagement  of  the  Social  ahd 
iifal  Association  of  Polish  Jews, 
director  of  the  Warsaw  Jewish 
atre,  the  funds  of.  the  Jewish 
iimmity  are  earmarked  for  other 
loses,  particularly  for  assistance 
ie  needy. 

lie  Great  Synagogue,  which  was 
lly  burned  in  World  War  H,  has 
i  reconstructed  by  Polish  ar¬ 
ts,  some  of  whom  have  inter-,- 
>nal  reputations,  and  will 
i  on  April  18.  The  synagogue 
been  reconstructed  according 
he  original  synagogue  plans 
ihwere  saved  from  the  destruc- 
and  an  additional  building-  a 
e  for  a  chief  rabbi  —  has  been 


U.S.  to  fill  this  position.  left  Poland 
and  at  this  time  the  office  is  not  fil¬ 
led.  ..... 

In  addition,  a  third  building  is  un¬ 
der  construction  which  will  house 
the  offices  of  the  Jewish  Confedera¬ 
tion  and  a  kosher  restaurant,  which 
will  supply  free  meals  for  the  needy 
and  subsidized  meals  to' those  who 

can  pay.  ■ 

Although  preparations  have  been 
made  for  the  arrival  of  thousands  to 
attend  commemorative  ceremonies 
and  the  re-opening  of  the  Great 
’  Synagogue  in  afl'its  splendour,  and 
rooms  in  both  hotels  and  private 
homes  have  been  set  aside,  no  one  is 
sure  just  how  many  people  will 
be  coming. 

'  At  the  end  of  March,  there  were 
only  son®  2,000  guests  whose  atten- 
dance  had  been  confirmed,  1,000  of 
them  from  Israel.  The  Polish 
Government,  however,  is  hoping 
that  many  more  will  ,  arrive,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Western  countries. 


last  chief  rabbi,  sent  from  the 


POLITICAL  CIRCLES  m  Pofcmd 
blame  the  American  President 
Ronald  Reagan  for  the  lack  of 
American  participation  in  this  com¬ 
memorative  occasion.  ■  The 


Americans,  they  feel,  are  reluctant 
to  encourage  a  largo  number  of 
American  citizens  to  participate  in 
'  the  Ceremonies  for  fear  that  it  might 
be  interpreted  as  support  for  the 
Polish  government-  of  General 
JaruseiskL 

Activities  aimed  ' at  minimizing 
participation  in'  commemorating  the 
40th'  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising  come  as  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Polish  Government, 
which  has  accorded  great  impor¬ 
tance  not  only  to  the  commemora- 
-  lion  itself,  but  also  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  participants. 

The  matter  is,  to  the  Poles,  of 
■  such  great  importance  that  they 
have  virtually  ignored  objections 
from  Damascus  and  Tripoli,  even 
though  the  Polish  regime  has 
close  relations  with  the  Arab 
states. 

..'What  seems  most  important  at 
this  lime  is  a  large  American  par¬ 
ticipation,  particularly  from  the 
World  Jewish  Congress.  Edgar 
Bronfman,  president  of  the 
organization,  is  expected  to  attend, 
and  the  Poles  see  Bronfman's  par¬ 
ticipation  as  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
itiate  discussions  with  him,  since 


MRS.  SALOMON,  who  was  wear¬ 
ing  a  tmv  blue-and-yellow  ribbon 
pinned  to  her  dress,  explained  that 
it  was  an  award  of  distinction  from 
ihe  House  of  Orange  for  her  work 
as  a  voice  teacher. 

She  miked  a  little  or  what  hap¬ 
pened  where  the  film  leaves  off  — 
she  and  her  husband  managed  to  get 
to  Amsterdam;  Daberlohn,  whose 
real  name  was  Wolfson.  got  to 
England.  Her  opera  career  ended 
“when  Hiller  came.”  She  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  only  Mahler  or 
Mendelssohn,  or  sing  in  syn¬ 
agogues.  She  was  in  Lwo  concentra¬ 
tion  camps. 

After  the  war  she  did  oratoria  in 
Amsterdam,  but  mainly  she  taught, 
because  her  husband  had  decided  to 
return  to  his  studies.  He  became  a 
professor  at  the  age  of  65.  Albert 
Schweitzer  was  her  best  friend;  they 
knew  Klaus  and  Thomas  Mann  very 
well. 

Here  in  Tel  Aviv,  against  the 
background  of  music  and  cocktails, 
through  her  English  which  kepi 
lapsing  into  German.  I  got  only  a 
glimmer  of  the  world  she  lost  and 
the  strength' she  and  her  husband 
must  have  had  to  survive. 

She  is  very  glad  the  film  was 
made:  “It's  another  generation. 


Holocaust  must  be  told  from  all 
angles,”  says  Brand.  “In  my  case,  I 
have  something  to  say  that  must  be 
said.  There  are  those  who  wouldn’t 
have  wanted  to  disclose  a  love  afTair 
like  I  had.  Some  feel  they  have  the 
right  to  stone  me.  But  it  must  be 
Lold. 

“To  me.  this  German  was  a  saint, 
and  I  have  an  obligation  to  him.  The 
Belzer  Rebbe.  too,  helped  so  many 
people  and  almost  miraculously 
gave  peace  of  mind  to  poverty- 
stricken  Jews;  It’s  a  paradox  —  my 
obligation  to  praise  both  the  rebbe 
and  the  German. 

“My  story,  Ihe  murders  of  my 
child  and  my  family,  is  a  human 
tragedy  and  in  itself  a  microcosm  of 
millions  of  tragedies  of  the  time. 

“It  gives  me  comfort  to  know  that 
through  my  books  I've  reached  peo- 
.  pie  who  otherwise  couldn't  relate  to 
the  overwhelming  facts  of  the 
Holocaust.  Individuals  are  easier  to 
understand  than  millions.  Children 
of  survivors  have  also  thanked  me 
for  helping  them  to  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  for  the  first  time.. 

“What  disturbed  me  was  a  16- 
year-old  boy  who  demanded  to 
know  why  we  didn't  believe  Hitler’s 
threats  from  the  start;  why  we  let  it 
happen.  I  had  no  simple  answer  for 
him. 

“The  only  answer  that  sustains 
me  today  is  that  the  Israeli  leaders 
from  ’48  until  now  do  what  we 
couldn’t  do.  They  lake  seriously  the 
threats  of  Arafat,  Gaddafi  and  every 
enemy  of  the  Jews.  Defence  is 
foremost  in  their  minds. 

“Fifty  years  from  now  no  16-year- 
old  will  have  to  come  and  ask  why 
no  one  prevented  the  annihilation 
of  the  Jewish  people.” 


WHAT  MARKS  Sandra~B rand's  in¬ 
dividual  relationship  to  the 
Holocaust  experience?  “Guilt, 
revenge  and  heroism,”  she  replies. 

“I  fought  with  the  guilt  of  my  own 
survival  while  so  many  others  died. 
I’ve  written  about  the  revenge  I 
tried  to  take:  the  random  murders 
of  nine  Germans  to  avenge  the  nine 
dead  members  of  my  family. 

“As  for  guilt,  all  survivors  have  it. 
Life  was  given  to  me  only  to  save 
others.  As  for  revenge,  there  is  oo 
revenge.  Jewish  ethics  forbid  it.” 

And  heroism?  “All  those  who 
died  were  the  true  heroes.” 


.  they  feel  that  he  might  be  able  to 
*  change  President  Reagan's  hard¬ 
line.  anti-Polish  position. 


THE  POLISH  people  are  not  too 
aware  of  the  political  considerations 
of  their  government,  but  they  are 
well  aware  of  the  forthcoming  com¬ 
memorations.  A  large-scale  infor¬ 
mation  ‘campaign  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  public  participa¬ 
tion. 


Despite  the  fact  that  not  all  Poles 
are  convinced  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  city  of  Warsaw 
will  go  all  out  to  make  guests 
welcome  and  to  help  in  making  the 
entire  occasion  a  success. 


The  authorities  are  expecting 
delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  Britain,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Israel. 

Also  invited  are  representatives 
of  the  World  Congress  of  Poles,  the 
World  Federation  of  Jewish 
Fighters,  the  Partisans  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Concentration  Camp 
Survivors.  In  addition,  some  170 
Polish  citizens  who  saved  the  lives 
of  Polish  Jews  during  the  .Nazi  oc- 
cupation  of  Poland  will  be 
honoured  by  representatives  of  Yad 
Vashem,  who  will  award  them 
medals  as  ”  Righteous  of  the  World” 
in  a  ceremony  during  the  celebra¬ 
tions. 


Translated  for  The  Jerusalem  Past  by 
O'wra  Bert  Shout.  By  arrangement  with 
Davar. 
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knew.  She  didn't  recognize  Derek 
Jacobi's  Daberlohn  or  Llis.iheth 
Trisscnaar  as  herself  or  Mux  Croisct 
us  her  husband,  or  B'irgit  Doll  as 
Charlotte,  though  she  does  think 
that  the  characterization  of  Charlot¬ 
te  is  perhaps  closest  to  reality. 

Still,  the  limits:  “Charlotte  was... 
disfanzier,  she  was...  pure,  very 
closed."  The  day  of  the  preview  was 
Charlotte's  birthday.  At  the  time  of 
her  death,  she  was  26. 


now,  and  everyone  sees  things 
through  his  own  eyes.  Young  people 
know-  nothing  about  what  hap¬ 
pened.” 

This  film  “speaks  to  young 
people.”  she  feels,  and  wherever  it 
is  shown,  the  book  is  also  popular. 

Judith  Herzberg.  across  the 
room,  said  Mrs.  Salomon  had 
cooperated  closely  on  the  film  from 
the  beginning.  They  met  once  a 
week  a  for  about  a  year.  She  also 
saw  the  script  before  it  was  filmed. 
But  Herzberg  understands  her 
reservations. 

“I  think  if  my  Z!  family  were 
being  filmed,  l  would  object  to 
everything.  So  she  took  it  very  well." 


OTHER  PEOPLE  were  interviewed 
as  well,  but  the  basis  for  most  of  the 
film  was  Charlotte's  book,  including 
the  text  in  the  pictures. 

Herzberg.  who  is  a  poet  and 
playwright,  did  write  some  of  the 
scenes  from  scratch  —  the  one  with 
i he  school  photographs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  and  Charlotte's  father  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  his  students.  “Most 
history  is  official.”  she  explained. 
“It’s  difficult  to  gel  the  feeling  of 
how  it  creeps  into  daily  life.” 

She  said  she  and  Weisz  didn't 
want  a  producer  at  first;  they 
wanted  their  freedom.  The  project 
was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from 
the  Dutch  Ministry  of  Culture.  It 
gas  done  well  in  commercial 


SOUFFLE! 

SOUFFLE! 


Treat  yourself  to  the  best  souffle 
you've  ever  tasted.  Sixteen 
different  souffles  from  the 
scrumptious  mushroom  thru' 
the  mouthwatering  orange 
liqueur.  Excellent  home-made 
soups,  inviting  salads,  home¬ 
made  cakes,  pies,  apple  pie  a  la 
mode  etc.  Morning  coffee. 
Special  terms  For  parties  and 
tour  groups.  Kosher.  Diners  and 
American  Express  accepted.  LE 
SOUFFLE.  5  YEDIDYA  (behind 
Main  Post  Office!  corner  10 
Koresh.  Sunday  thru’  Thurs.  1 1 
a.m.  till  1 1  p.m.  Friday  till  2  p.m. 
Saturday  after  Shabbat.  Tel.  02- 
225551. 


KOSHER 
INDIAN  FOOD, 
A  PLEASURE 
TO  EAT. 


One  of  the  city's  most  popular 
restaurants.  THE  MAHARAJAH 
serves  tasty  kosher  Indian 
dishes  guaranteed  to  please. 
They've  tasty  Tandoorie  chicken 
from  their  special  Tandoorie 
oven:  duck  curry:  chicken, 
mutton  and  vegetable  Biryanis 
with  rice,  spices,  nuts  and 
sultanas:  chicken  Korma:  hot 
beef  Vindaloo:  Rogan  Jaush: 
Puris.  Chutneys  etc.  Everything 
is  made  on  the  premises,  the 
prices  are  most  reasonable  and 
there's  extra  helpings  on  the 
house.  They’ve  set  lunches,  and 
the  dinners  are  ideal  for  a 
celebratory  evening  out 
(reservations  advisable).  Kosher, 
under  Rabbinate  supervision. 
THE  MAHARAJAH  1 1 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  Tel. 
243166.  Open  12.30-3  p.m.: 
6.30  p.m.  till  11.  Closed  Friday 
evening,  open  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Credit  cards  accepted. 
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GO  NATIVE 
AT  YEMOJTS 


If  you're  dying  for  a  great 
charcoal-grilled  steak  from 
prime  aged  beef,  or  succulent 
lamb  chops,  or  tasty  shishlik 
from  first  class  young  veal  then 
follow  the  market  workers  of  the 
Mahane  Yehuda  shouk  to 
YEM INI’S  BAR  B  QUE.  They 
know  what's  best.  YEMINI’S 
also  have  great  Shnitzel.  Half  a 
Fried  Chicken  with  chips  and 
garnish  at  only  IS  200.  Mixed 
Grill,  Real  American 
Hamburgers,  al!  the  spaghetti 
you  can  eat  for  only  IS  1 50,  and 
plenty  of  salads  and  hors 
d’oeuvers.  If  you're  a  tourist 
looking  for  local  colour,  a 
student  on  a  tight  budget  or  a 
native  seeking  real  value  for 
money  try  YEMINI'S  BAR  B 
GUE.  69  AGGRIPAS.  behind 
the  Clal  Building.  Tel.  247210. 
Open  Sun.  Thur.  7.30  a.m.  till  3 
a.m.  (that's  right).  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Kosher  under 
Rabbinate  supervision. 


Birgit  Doll  and  Derek  Jacobi  in  a  scene  from  ‘Charlotte.’ 


houses  in  Holland,  and  is  now  play¬ 
ing  in  the  L'.S.  The  original 
language  is  English,  but  the  version 
in  Israel  is  dubbed  into  German  and 
has  English  subtitle.*. 

She’s  not  happy  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  here:  “VVe  did  it  for  the  opposite 
of  Beit  Hjtefutso!h.  We  want  it  to 
be  commercial."  The  day  we  talked, 
there  were  no  buvers  vet. 


THE  BERRY 
BEST  AT  THE 
‘TOOT  TOOT” 
‘FESTIVAL 

Ring  in  the  Strawberry  Festival 
at  the  Jerusalem  Hiltonl  Out- 
rageous  with  the  lush  taste  of 
Israeli  strawberries.  Seductive 
dishes  performed  by  the 
culinary  craftsmen  of  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton.  Incognito  — 
shy  strawberries  lurking  behind 
a  ruse  of  fruit  juices:  Romanoff 

—  royalty  in  a  coupe  drenched 
with  Grand  Marnier  on  Chantilly 
snow:  The  Judge  hastes  so. 
good  it  can  t  be  legal)  —  a 
champagne  cocktail  with  Coin¬ 
treau  and  strawberries.  Surprise 

—  enhanced  with  Melba  sauce. 
Hey  Hans,  look  what  they've 
done'  Strawberry  Strudel!  And 
al)  at  only  IS  85  a  portion  — 
The  Strawberry  Festival  at  the 
JUDEA  LOUNGE  of  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  See  you. 


HOLIDAY  TIME 
FOOD 


Take  a  holiday  from  the  kitchen 
over  the  long  Independence  Day 
week-end  by  shopping  to  your 
fill  at  VESSELY'S  FAST  FOOD. 
Rehavia's  own  Kosher 
LeMehadrin  take-away.  They've 
salt  beef,  kishke.  chopped  meat, 
chicken  livers,  stuffed  cabbage, 
chopped  liver,  cholent.  gefilte 
fish,  kugel.  latkes.  and  dozens  of 
other  real  heimische-  dishes, 
appetisers  and  salads  If  you're 
going  on  a  picnic,  having  a  party 
or  just  fed  up  with  cooking  take 
a  trip  tc*  VESSELY.  31  KEREN 
KAYEMENT.  REHAVIA  (comer 
Ibn  Ezra).  Tel.  639131.  Sun.- 
Thur.  10  am. -7  p.m.  Friday 
8.3J)  a  rn.-1_.30  p.m.  Bon 
appetit 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  CANNA  REFUSE 


V  |  I 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasti.  Mmistre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  with  the  kitchen1 
under  the  supervision  of  Mario , 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eating  place  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices. 
Kosher  Credit  cards  accepted. 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  till  3  30  p  m..  6  p.m.- 
midmght.  Friday  till  2  30  p.m'. 
Saturday  evening.  Tel  242767. 


EATING  OUT  IN 
JERUSALEM  is  a  weekly 
feature  serving  residents  of 
and  visitors  to  Jerusalem.  To 
advertise  in  this  column 
r‘  -se  contact  Ray  Bernard  at 
The  Jerusalem  Post.  Tel.  02- 
528181 


Mrs.  Solomon,  meanwhile,  who  is 
here  for  a  few  days  only,  and  against 
her  doctor's  better  judgment,  had 
something  else  on  her  mind.  The 
voice  theories  of  the  beloved 
Daberlohn/ Wolfson  are  being  ap¬ 
plied  by  Mark  Rittenberg  in  a 
drama  workshop  in  Jerusalem.  She 
was  planning  to  drop  in  and  do  a  lit¬ 
tle  work  there. 


/Advertising  Section.! 


THE  BEST 
BURGER 
IN  TOWN 


Looking  for  the  great  American 
•  meal  in  a  bun?  You’ve  found  it. 
A  real  quarter-pounder  of  pure 
chopped  meat  cooked  as  you 
request  with  all  your  favourite 
sauces,  fabulous  home-made 
soups  (for  vegetarians  too). 
Prairie  chips,  baked  potatoes, 
real  American  hot-dogs,  a 
ser/e- yourself  salad  bar  with 
great  salad  dressings  to  cnoose 
'from  •Ail' this  is  the  reason  for 
pur  success  and  our  hundreds  of 
come -again  customers.  We've 
even  a  half-price  menu  for  the 
children.  At  BUNNY'S  BURGER. 
1  AGRON.  between  Supersol 
and  Barclays  Discount  Bank. 
KOSHER  under  Rabbinate 
supervision  Open  Sun-Thurs 
noon  till  9  p.m.  Friday  1 1.30  a.m.-2 
p.m.  Saturday  night  after 
Shabbat.  Tel.  222210. 
Takeaways  at  your  service 


THIS  EVENING, 
WHY  NOT  THY 
THE  BISTRO 
AT  THE  LAROMME 


The  Bistro  at  the  new  Laromme 
Hotel  is  a  most  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  capital  s  evening-out 
scene.  Comfortable  without 
being  pretentious,  its  extensive 
menu  rs  sure  to  please  every 
taste  They've  excellent  starters, 
some  substantial  soups  in¬ 
cluding  a  great  Serbian  bean 
soup.  14  different  mam  courses 
from  filet  mignon  Montpellier  to 

Texas  Boy.  a  grilled  rib-eye 
steak  served  with  baked  potato 
On  the  sweeter  side  their  Souf¬ 
fle  Glace  Menthe  Royal  is  a 
must  and  they  serve  wine  by  the 
glass  or  from  an  extensive 
cellar  For  their  younger  guests 
they've  devised  a  Cub  s  Menu 
that's  bound  to  please  THE 
BISTRO  is  just  the  place  for  an 
anniversary  party  or  reunion,  for 
a  very  special  evening  for  two  or 
lust  for  a  really  enjoyable  meal 
THE  BISTRO  at  the  LAROMME 
HOTEL  by  Liberty  Bell  Park 
Kosher  of  course  Open  every 
evening  from  7-10.30  pm 
Reservations  02-663161 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 


Sc  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  areaj,  so 
relaxing  {colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  ahd  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That’s  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
till  3  and  after  Shabbat.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish;  I 
traditional  bagels,  smoked , 
salmon  and  cream  cheese; 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate;  soups, 
salads,  blintzes.  gorgeous 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc.  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chef's  Corner,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1  Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel.  Phone  02-221786 
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Carried  Avocado  I 

tedium  avocado 
ip.  lemon  juice 
»r.  crushed  smoke 
”  grill  flavour 
sp.  curry  powder 
love  garlic,  masht 
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»p.  chili  powder 
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quant  Apricot  ( 
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Current  budget  is  IS2.6  billion 


Railways  has  loss  of  $1.2m. 
despite  freight  service  gain 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAl  FA.  —  Israel  Railways' suffered 
an  overall  loss  of  about  51.2  million 
on  .its  operations  during  the  past 
financial  year.  Income  from  freight 
services  showed  a  slight  increase, ' 
but  this  was  not  enough  to  offset 
losses  made  on  the  passenger  side, ' 
managing  director  Zvi  Tsafriri  told 
reporters  yesterday. 

He  said  large-scale  investment 
was  needed  to  develop  the  pas¬ 
senger  service  by  building  a  second 
coastal  line  between  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa 
and  Nahariya,  and  to  .buy  50' 
modem  coaches  equipped  with  air- 
conditioning.  The  project;  costing 
about  525m.f  would  enable  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  passenger  side  and 
encourage  more  people  to  travel  by 
train. 


Tsafriri  said  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  during  1992-83 
dropped  to  2.9  million  compared  to 
3.1  million  during  the  previous 
financial  year. 

The  freight  service,  however, 
continued  to  expand,  and  was  up 
from  5.3  million  tons  in  1981-82  to 


5.4-  million  tons  in  1982-83.  The 
transportation  of  potash  and  con¬ 
tainers  showed  the  biggest  in¬ 
creases.  . 

He  said  that  Israel  Railways  was 
unable  to  fulfil  contracts  to  carry  a 
further  7.5  million  tons  of  freight 
during  the  year  due  to  a  shortage  of 
engines  and  wagons.  A  further  five 
new  locomotives,  and  100  wagons; 
cosLing  a  total  of  about  S60m.  are 
needed  to  bring  the  freight  service 
up  to  full  .capacity. 

Tsafriri  said  productivity  had 
risen  by  41  per  cent,  by  inter¬ 
national  standards,  over  the  past 
five  years.  This  was  mainly  due  to  a 
reduction  in  manpower  from  2,000 
to  1,870  and  the  continuing  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  freight  service  during 
that  period. 

He  said  Israel  Railways'  budget 
for  the  current  year  is  IS2.6  billion. 
Most  of  this  will  be  swallowed  by  in¬ 
flation,  price  rises,  wages  and 
maintenance,  leaving  only  lS600m. 
for  development. 

Tsafriri  called  on  the  government 
to  allow  Israel  Railways  to  take  out 
private  loans,  thereby  enabling  it  to 
expand  and  develop  its.  services. 


Egypt  ships  oil 
front  its  new 
Ras  Badran  field 


ELAlhead  says  staff  cuts 
reduce  payroll  by  37  per  cent 


& 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  —  The  first  ship¬ 
ment  of  oU  from  Egypt’s  new  Ras 
Badran  field  in  the  Suez  Gulf  was 
on  its  way  to  the  world  'market 
yesterday,  company  spokesmen 
said 


The  importers-of  Seat,  Avraham  Dar  (right)  and  Anion  Ilin,  with  two 
of  the  new  Ronda  models. 


Spain’s  Seat  car  company 
to  sell  its  Ronda  models  here 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Spanish 
automobile  company  Sfeat  is  coming 
to  Israel  and  sales  of  its  Ronda  cars 
will  begin  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Seat  was  originally,  a  joint 
enterprise  with  Italy’s  Fiat,  but  the 
company  is  now  independent  and 
there  is  a  dispute  between  the  two 
manufacturers  concerning  the  Seat 
cars.  The  case  is  being  heard  at  the 
Court  of  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris. 


APARTMENTS..  —  The  Mish'hab 
construction  firm  has  opened  an  of¬ 
fice  in  New  York  in  conjunction 
with  the  Israel  Council  of  Young 
Israel.  It  will  provide  information 
on  housing  in  Israel  to  American 
Orthodox  Jews. 


BOOK.  —  The  American  Library 
Association  has  placed  (Fovs  of  the 
Illustrator  by  .Yosef  Schwartz  of 
Haifa  University's  School  cf  Educa¬ 
tion  on  its  list  of  outstanding 
academic  books  for  1982. 


According  to  Fiat,  the  Seat  com¬ 
pany  has  not  made  enough  changed 
in  its  cars  and  the  Ronda  it  plans  to 
market  in  Israel  is  according  to  the 
local  Fiat  people  similar  to  their 
Ritmo  Super.  Alex  Goren,  board 
chairman  of  the  Mediterranean  Car 
Agency,  which  sells  Rat  here,  told 
The  Jeusatem  Post  that  some  poten¬ 
tial  customers  may  be  misled  about 
the  identity  of  the  two  makes.  He 
added  that  his  agency  considers 


starting  court  proceedings,  against - 
Seat  in  Israel. 

The  two  managing  directors  of 
the  Seat  agency  in  Israel,  Abraham 
Dar  and  Amon  Ilin,  held  a  press 
conference  here  yesterday.  They 
said  they  were  bringing  in  four 
models  of  the  Ronda,  with  I,197cc, 
l.438cc.  and  1592cc  engines,  The 
l,197cc  engine  cars  would  come  in 
two  versions,  the  GL  and  GLX,  the-, 
other  two  only  in  the  GLX  versions. 

Dar  said  that  starting-  with  the 
new  model  year  in  September,  the 
firm  would  introduce  a  smaller, 
903cc  model,  called  the  Fura. 

Concerning  the  dispute  between 
the  two  companies,  he  said 
customers  had  nothing  to  fear  and 
would  not  be  affected.  Most  of  the 
back-up  service  for  the'  new  cars 
will  come  from  existing  service  gar¬ 
ages  of  Alpha  Romeo.  Arnon  Uin,. 
who  is  a  partner  in  the  new  com¬ 
pany.  is  also  associated,  with 
Kafrish.  the  importers  of  Alpha 
Romeo  in  Israel. 


-  The  offshore  field,  which  formal¬ 
ly  opened  on  Sunday,  is-  now 
producing  15,000  barrels  per  day 
(BPD).  and  should  deliver  50,000 
BPD  by-the  end  of  1983.  spokesmen 
for  British  petroleum.  Shell  Winn¬ 
ing  and  Demincx  told  Reuters. 

The  three  companies,  in  a  consor¬ 
tium  called  Succo;  began  drilling  in 
,1977.  Two.  wells  are  operating  in 
Ras  Badrim  at  present,  with  nine 
more  due  to  start  later  this  year: 

Ras  Badran  is  oiie^of  the  key 
fields  which  Egypt  hopes'  wili  boost 
its  production'  from  700,00QtBPD 
now  to  one  million  BPD  by  1985. 

Egypt  exports  about  a  third  of  its 
production,  earning  nearly  S3  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  But  recent  oil  price  falls 
are  expected- to.  lop  some  5500  mil¬ 
lion  'of  this  sinii.  ;  ‘ 

- .  Last  month  Egypt  cut  its  ofl 
prices  by  up  to' S3  a  barrel,  bringing 
the  key  Suez  blend  to  $27,  which  is 
S2  below  the 'new  level  set  -  by 
OPEC. 


'  T  By  YA’ACOV  FREEDLER 
Jensalcnk  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  substantial  savings 
El  Al  is.  achieving  as  a  result  of  •  Since  El  Al  had  reopened  h 
improved  efficiency,  since  it  January  k  had  almost  regained  its 
reopened  In  January  will  probably  former  number  of  passengers 
riot  be  enough  to  cover  losses  from  Harlev  saRL  Hethought  this  wag  fo 
suspended  Sabbath  flights.  **A  eon-  large  measure  due  to  the  introduq- 
siderable  part  of  our  projected  tory  cheap flight  offers,  winch  have 

deficit  is  due  to.  the  Sabbath  stop-  •  now  come  tb  an  end!  “They  brought 

page/' :  general'  manager  Raffy  '  our  passengers  back  to  us  witE 
Hariev  said,  yesterday.  large 1  advertising  costs,”  he  said 


225  for  its  EuropeLines.  The  second 
would  arrive  in  September  and  the 
Other  two  next  March. 


Hariev  said  yesterday. 

-  Addressing  the  Skol  Club,  at  the 


Bift  he  stressed  that  H  Al 


Dak  Carmel  hotel,  Hariev  said  that  not  try  to  Compete  with  charter 
El  Al  would  save  77  per  cent  cf  its  ■  flights  by  cutting-pn'bes  and  would 


payroll  of  well  over  $100  million  on 
the  big  staff  reductions  its  workers 
had'  agreed  to  last  January.  He 
.noted  that  in  1978  the  staff  had  «- 


instead  try  to  preserve  its  image  as  a 
stable  .scheduled  carrier. 


Hariev- said  that  if  EF  Al  could 


.noted  that  in  1978  the  staff  had  ex-  ■  again  begin  to -pay  its  wav  as 
pand«*  tod.  L2d,  with  many  doing  i*£-  hoped  it  would,  the  long  shutdown 
.tie  work  as  they  weregraduafly  up-  wollW  turn  out  to  have  b«S 

The  workforce  _ .I _ _ mi. _ _  . 


graded,  to  the  top.  The  workforce 
was  now  down  to  4,900,  with 
another  1,000  due  to  go  by  the  end 
■  of  October.  -The  reduced  staff  was 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
..the  former  larger  workforce,  an  in- 
'  dication  :'of  how  bloated  the  roster 
had  been. ' 

Hariev  .said  that  in  July  El  Al 


worthwhile.  “It  may  yet  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  labour  relations 
here,”  he  said.  It  can  do  this  bv 
showing  workers  that  thc  way  El  Al 
had  been  efriven  into  the  ground  by 
its  employees  with  exagerated  wage 
demands  'and  works  commit^ 
meddling  ~ in.  management  affairs 
was  not  the  right  way.”  He  praised 


nniicv  ,aoiu  mai  tu  M  .ug  ptdlSCQ 

would 'take  delivery  of  the  first  of-  the  His  tad  rut  for  its  part  in  getting 

four  hew  Boeing  767  two-engine  the  workers  to  agree,  to  a  reasonable 

plages,  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  new  start. 


British  Afrways  launches  £25  miffion  image  campaign 


Swissair: 

Tel  Aviv  - Rome  - 
Lagos:  30  hours  and 
25  minutes. 

Ifel  Aviv- Zurich  - 
Lagos:  12  hours  and 
5  minutes. 


Rosolio  takes  over  at  Hevrat  Odvim 


..Haying  a  look  a{;t£us  Swissair  timetable  is  yyorth- 
V- while- because,!  tbeiMConnecticms-  via:  Switzerland 
are  often  the  fastesf  and  "most  ‘comfbrtabTtjj-ones. 
A  second  glance' will  show  yo6"thar  this  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  for  our  connections  from  Tel  Aviv. 

Your  travel  agent  or  Swissair  wijf  be  glad  to  give 
you  further  information. 

Swissair  Tel  Aviv,  Tel:  (03)  24 33  50;  Jerusalem,  Tel. 
(02)  225233:  Haifa,  Tel.  (04)  84655. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Hevrat  Ovdim  will 
continue  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  improve  the  country's 
economy  —  despite  the  policy  of 
the  government,  which  has  caused 
a  sharp  drop  in.  exports,  a  hike  in 
imports,  and  the  dwindling  of  the 
home  market  for  local  goods.  This 
was  stated  as  part  of  “my  credo"  by 
Danny  Rosolio,  who  was  yesterday 
elected  Secretary-General  of 
Hevrat  Ovdim,  the  Histadrut’s 
holding  company,  which  in  various 
forms  controls  a  considerable  part 
of  the  country's  economy. 

Rosolio.  who  has  been  acting  as 
secretary-general  for  the  past  five 
weeks,  replaces  Moshe  CHenik,  who 
returns  to  his  former  post  as  deputy 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Bank 
Hapo.alim. 


“Despite  the  harsh  economic 
conditions  against  which  industry  is 
struggling  today,  we  will  do 
everything' to  shield  workers  from 
dismissal.  We  will  see  to  it  that  in¬ 
dustry  continues  to  show  initiative 
and  increase  productivity."  he  said. 
“Our  motto  is:  work  is  not  a  dis¬ 
grace,"  he  added. 

Rosolio  castigated  the  tendency 
towards  speculation, '  which  had 
taken  root  in  the  country,  noting 
that  “the  stock  market  is  a  balloon 
which  had  to  burst.1' 

Rosolio  is  a  member  of  Kibbutz 
Cabri,  in  Galilee,  and  a  former 
member  of  the  Knesset  and  of 
its  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence 
Committee.  He  said  the  main  thrust 
of  his  policy  would  be  to  see  that  in¬ 
vestments  were  made  in  putting  up 
or  expanding  factories  In  develop¬ 
ment  areas. 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  State- 
owned  British  Airways  yesterday 
dubbed  itself  the  world's  favourite* 
airline  in  anew  worldwide  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  costing  £25  mUlton 
(ISI.48  billion)  in  its  first-year.  - 
The  drive  was  launched,  with  a 
six-minute  tel evisioq  commercial  - 
which  showed  samples  of  ocw  com- 
mercials  which  chairman  Sir  John' 
King  stud  would  .be  shown  in  30 


coMtries. 

'  British  Airways’  new  slogan  “The 
world^s -favourite  airline,”  is  based 
on  Its  claim,  that  It  carries  more  in¬ 
ternational  passengers  to  'more 
-  countries  than  any  other'  carrier,  a 
spokesman  said.. 

:  -.The  airline  currently  carries 
ab>out  l6  mflliod  people  annually  to 
about  70  countries.  Several  ILS.  air¬ 
lines  fly  twice  that  number,  and  the 


Soviet  state  Aeroflot  system  takes 
more  than  100  million,  but  the  bulk 
are  carried  internally. 

British  Airways  has  trimmed  staff 
from  59,000  Jo  35,000  nf  a  cost- 
cutting  drive  to  bring  the 'airline 
back  to  profits  and  fit  for  sale  to 
private  investors.  It  is  believed  by 
industry  commentators  to: have 
made  around  £60m.  (153:6b.)  net 
profit  in  the  year  up  to  last  month. 


ISRAEL  LAMDS  ADIOH15TRATION  —  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


Offer  for  the  lease  of  2  lots  for  the omatnirttibnof  shops  and  galleries  in  Lod 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  rsqumts  bids  far  the  lease  of  plots  far  the  construction  of  shops  end  galleries  in 
Lod.  •  ■  ■ 

Details  concerning  die  area  and  construction  posa&iHtie^  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  wore  as  foHovrt: 


Tender 

No. 


-Apps-area. 

(sqjnJ 


M/2/83 

M/3/83 


Total 

contraction 

araalsqjpJ 

48 

34 


ytrrli  it  til  pi 

price  05). 


Deposit 

OS) 


235,125 

181,517 


Construction  of  the  shops  will  be  in  accordance  with  Israel  Lands  Administration  Bonding  PlanNo.  2, 3  and  4,  and 
-  in  coordination  with  the  lessors  afthfl  sh&ps. 

Plot  assessments  do  not  include  development  coats.  The  trader  awarded  win  be  required  to  pay  to  the  Lod 
MonicipalitY  the  devidopinant  costs  in  accordance  with  the  municipal  ordinances. 


*U  ill.  hi 


VW  sales  down  nearer  10%  worldwide  ■ 


WOLFSBURG  (Reuter).  — 
Volkswagen,  the  West  German  auto 
manufacturer  hit  by  dumping  sales 
and  facing  heavy  losses,  said  yester¬ 
day  it  would  not  be  paying  a  divi¬ 
dend  to  its  shareholders  for  1982  — 
the  third  time  in  10  yean. 

The  company  suffered  a 
worldwide  Fall  in  sales  of  nearly  10 
per  cent  last  year  and  has  one  of  its 
two  U.S.  car  plants  lying  idle.  It  also 
made  no  payout  in  1974  and  1975. 


1982  well  above  the  DM146  million 
(S6lm.)  of  the  first  nine  months. 

Full  details  wOuld  not  be'  an¬ 
nounced  until  a  press  conference 
later  this  month,  company 
spokesman  said.  . 

In  1981,  shareholders  received  a 
DM5  (52)  payout- per  share  and 
Volkswagen  reported  a  group  profit 
of  DM  136m.  ($57  million). 

Apart '  from  about  590,000  small  • 
shareholders,  the  West  Gerinan 
government  and  the  state  of  Lower' 
Saxony  each,  own  20  per  cent  of 
Volkswagen. 


ISRAEL  LARDS  ADMINISTRATION  —-  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 


Offer  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  of  6  dwelling  units  in  Netanya. 

•  Tender.  No.  M/1/B3 


The  Israel  Lands  Administration  requests  bids  for  the  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  of  six  dwelling  units  in 
Netanya.'  -•  .' 

Details  of  the  eras  end  the  construction  pdewihiHiiee  at  tlw  time  of  publication  of  the  tender  wsra  as  /bllows: 


•  Total  conir 
tndhn  »,  2  Soars 


Minimum  price 
OS) 


Deposit 

m 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE .  — ' '.  lie  tike  «u* 


ter  dfte  fte  Cryptic  pr  tb®  Easy 


EASY  PUZZLE 


ACROSS. 


i  f;YJK 


Noli ce>  in  ihi«  fcniwc  are  charged  ai  IS  146  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion  every  day  casts 
ri.S2896.80  including  VaT,  per  momh.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  oT  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  aH 
—  recognised  advertising  agents. 


pharmacies 


FIRST  AID 


Jeresaleot  t 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum-  ExNMtion:  Permanent  Coi- 
Jrciion  of  Judaka.  Art  and  Archeology: 
Bezulel  1«06-[V29;  Art  of  Bezald  Teachers; 
Portables:  Letterheads  by  Pentagram: 
Primitive  Art  from  Museum  collection:  How 
'to  Look  m  a  Painting;  Special  Exhibits:  Seder 
Piaic.  Vienna  (925:  Japanese  Miniature  Sculp¬ 
ture.  Igih-IVth  cent.  Netsuke  and  (nro: 
pilgrim  Souvenir  Objects  and  Christian 
Lamps:  Clay  Jug  and  Juglet.-  Middle 
Cunaanite  Period  HA:  Kadesh  Barnea. 
fortress  from  Judean  Kingdom  (Rockefeller 
Museum):  WundcrfU  World  of  Paper (Paley 
Centre  new  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  Il¬ 
luminated  Huggadot.  18th  cenL  52  Months  to 
Jcdi  One  —  Designing  the  Ford  Siena ;  ScTer 
.  .Ma'asch  Tuvujah  :  Raphael  in  Prints 
Visiting  Homs:  Main  Museum  4-10.  Al  4.30: 
Guided  tour  In  English.  7.15:  Gallery  Talk. 
'  “New  Oil  Lamp  Section.” 


CONSERVATIVE  JUDAISM  TOUR,  Call 
02-667404. 


Td  Aviv  • 


MUSEUMS 

Td  Avi*  Mescnm.  New  Exhibitions:  New 
Painting  Tram  Gcrmuny.  New  Painting  (from 
Joshua  Gessel  Collection);  Castdli.  McLean, 
Paludino.  A.R.  Penck.  Expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Coathnfaig  Exhibitions:  H  cl  mar  Lcrski, 
Photographs  1910-1947.  Michai  Na'aman 
1975-1983  (Helena-  Rubinstein  Pavilion). 
Visiting  Hours:  Sal.  10-2: 7-10.  Sun.  -Thur.  10 
n.m.-K)  p.m.  KrL  closed. 

Hekaa  Rubinstein:  New  Exhibition  -t-  Michai 
Nu'oman  1975-1983.  Visiting  Hours;  5un., 
Mon..  Wed.  10-4;  Tue^Thur.  HM:  4-8. 


Jerusalem:  Mount  Olives.  287480.  Balsam. 
SaJah  bddin.  272315:  Shu'araL  Shu’afat  goad, 
810108:  Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 
Td  Ad»:  Vchtrda  ‘  HamaccahL  42  Vehuda 
Hamaceabi.  455198;  Kupat  Holim  ClaJit.  7 
Amsterdam.  225141 

Netanya:  Neot  Shaked.  bzorim  Industrial 
Centre.  52484. 

Haifa:  Aliya.  44  Aliya.  522063:  Harman.  K. 
Moizkin.  T1SI36. 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  Open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  slid.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 


Phone  numbers:  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv;  Haifa'  — 
10|.  Dan  Region  (Ranut  Gan,  Bnei  Bmk, 

Givulayira.)  —  781111.  . 


DUTf  HOSPITALS 


CONDUCTED  TOURS  ■ 

HADASSAH  —  Guided  lour  of  all  mstalla- 
tions  *  Hourly  lours  at  Kiiyni  Hadassah  and 
Htidas>.sfi  Ml  Scopus.  *  Information,  resdrw- 
lioiw.  02-416333.  02-426227. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MiaracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
W1ZO:  To  visit  uur  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232M9:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  —  NA'AMAT.  Mwning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 


Hebrew  Untanity: 

1.  four*  in  English  at  9  and  H  a.m.  from  Ad- 
minivtraiion  Building.  Oivat  'Ram  Campus. 

■  Bt&us  9,  and  28. 

2,  Mount  Scopus  tours  II-  am.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 

•  Building.'  Buses  9  and  28  to  lost  stop.  Further, 
'details:  Tel.  02-882819. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Madavah  Visitors  Dept  Please  call  03-491489. 


J eras* lew:  Hadassah  Ej.K.  (pediatrics, 
tJJ.T.).  Bikur  Holim  (internaL  obstetrics). 
Shaarc  Zedck  (surgery,  orthopedics; 
opthpimology). 

Tet  Art*:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (internal, 
surgery  1. 

Netaaja: '  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
peputtries.  gynecology). 

Misgav  Ladach:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
.sterility,  sexual  functioning  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems  Tel.  02-633356. 


Ashdod  2222 
AsMcelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  585555/6 
Beersheba  78333 
Eibt 72333 
Hadera  22333 
Hoion  803 133/4 

Nahariya  923333 


Nazareth  54333 
Netauya  23333 
PetahTikva9l2333 
Rehovot  054-5 1333 
Rishoo  LcZioa  942333 
Safed  30333  \ 
Tiberias  20111  :  - 


“Ena”  —  Mental  Health  First  AML  Td.: 
Jenaakm  669911,  Tei  Arir  253311,  Batik 
538888,  Beershfeba  48 11U  Netanya  35316 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  ben),  for  bdp  cdTd 
Aviv,  234819,  JcnuleB  —  819110,  nl  Hrffa 
88791. 


3  It’s  devilish  deep  (5)v" 
8  Nice  and  sticky  . (5) 

10  He  steals  quietly  here  ^ 
•  and  there  (5)  _•  ^ 

M  Is  such -a  game  of- 100 ' 
up?(3)' 

12  Car  or  driver  (5) 

13  In  a  way,  love  rii fc  in  a 

show  (7)  ' 

15  They  grow  in  twos,  we 
•  hearts)  .  • '  -. 
18  KjiocK  over  a  spare 
part  (3)  - - 

19:  Musical  trick?  (6) 

21  .Not  the  place,  for  old 
wine  (7) 

22  Drinks  concocted  'in 
the  East  (4) 

23  Learn  less  than  readily 
(4) 

24  Won’t  a  steady  drinker 
ever  do  so?  (7). 

26  Quietly  strengthens 
the  positions  (6) 

29  Dance  to  a  Chopin 
■  -piece  (3) 

31  Figure  an  Irishman’s- 
out  of  town!  (5) 

32  Three  knockabout 
film  comedians  (7)  - 

34  Drinks  taken  faiy  a  Pole 
into  mines  (5) 

35  Like  a  flying  admiral  I- 

.(3)  - 

36  Name  that  song  (5) 

37  Rob  in -some  haste,-', 

always  (5)  . 

38  What  harses  do-when 
a  hinge  breaks?  {5)  ,  r-'' 


ACROSS 


14- Hawaiian- friut?  (3)  ' 

16;  Creature '  tifead  wrong 
yet  tightl  (5t 

■17:  SjSot  io^e  --Dyak£  - 
■' r lorikiiig  unheiitfiy  (5)  <  ’ 

19  .  Alarms  ceased  by  [ouri. 

-•  'Wov»  (7). 

20  Walks  on  ! the-  dance-. 
f!oor  (5)  ■  ■ 

21  An  aid  in  becoming  a 
nymph  (5)  . 

23  Accounts  for  loud 
h«»Ses(7)'  ;  ‘  v. 


24  Old  way  to  the  .river 

.  .(6)  ...... 

25  Go  round  the  ring  with 
something  sticky  (3) 

27  A  perfectly  proper 
name  for  leg  (5) 

.28  A .  fowl  and  some 
.  potatoes  in  a  tto  (5) 

30  Gong  heard  at  last ! 
during  a  meal!  (5) 

32  Stage  animal?  (4) 

33  Front  or  back  half  of  a 
-  horse, .  one  .may  ex- . 
.  ;  . claim  (3) 


3  Boasts  (5) .  * 
8  Radiates  (5)  ! 

10  Android  (5) '  “r  ! 

11  Exist  (3) 

12  Go  in  (5)  .  .  ! 

13  Vain  (7) 

1 5  Particles  of  matter  (5) 

18  Work  in  lace  (3)  \ 

19  Help  (6)  V  -  -  -. 

’21  Sort  (7)  ; 

22  Nimble  (4) 

23  Ale  (4)  '  .  ■ 

24  Colonised  (7)  . 

26  Sends  payment  (6)  « 
29  Tune  (3)  .  1 

31  Carpenter’s  tool  (5)  ; 

32  Furtivenfess  (7) 

34  Tr i a n gdlar  Jwall- 
section  (5) 

35  Garden  bird  (3)  A' 

36  Be  rate  (5)  -  .- 

37  Red  dish -brow  rt  (5)'  . 

38  River  islands'  (5) 


AmeriauL  Mizrahi  Women,  free  Morning 
(purs  —  8  Alkulal  SirwL  Jerusalem.  TeL  02- 
-'699222. 


Haifa 

Goldai  Age  Chib  (Rothschild  Community 
Centre.  Ml.  Carmel,  today  4.15:  Slide  lecture 
on  Scandinavia  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berliner. 
Guests  and  members  welcome. 

WU's  On  1b  Hsifa,  dial  04-640840. 


MEDICAL  HELP 
DURING  STRIKE 


POLICE 


DOWN 


Medical  care  is  available  for  a  1S600  fee,  at 
alternative  medical  centres  throughout  the 
country.  For  further  information,  call  the 
nearest  regional  centre: 


Dial  HW  in  most  parti  tf  tie  w«t*y.  U  Tlbafai 
dial  924444,  Kiryst  Sbn«n  40444. 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN ! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Rehovot 

The  Weizmann  hstitate.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  X.00  im  to  3  JO  p.m.  Visitors  in¬ 
vited  lo  sec  audio-visual  programme  on  tn- 
siiiuiti's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  at 
1  LUOa.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  a.m.  ai- 

Toon  o f  the  Weinman  House  every  half  ho# 
from  10.011  to  3.30  p.nv,  Sunday  td  Thursday. 
Nominal  Ice  lor  admiswon  to  Weizmann 
House, 

No  vbiiLs  on  .Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Don  Region 

Netanya 

Haderu 

Northern  V alleys 

Safed 

Tiberias 

Sharon 

Negev 

Jerusalem 

Rishon  Leo'oa 

Rehovot 

V-fairn 

N  nh.-iriliU 


03-241  {52 
053-|24348 
063-23004 
065-22106 
067-30665 
067-92993 
03-913903 
057-72705 
02-224083 
03-948206 
054-57687 


FLIGHTS 


•  24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Cafl  03-972484  ,• 

(maW-Uae) . 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555.(20  fines) 


1  Wine  Scotsman  has 

over?  (5)  • 

2  Units  of  juice  (7)  " 

•  4  A  set  back,  ■e.g.rf gale'; 

■  (4>.  y  .  V-r 

5  An 

tion  (4;  2) 

6  Destroy  .  herds* 
possibly  (5) 

7  A  quiet*  noble  woman 

(5)  -/  .  . ..; 

9  She's  like  pop  .  or  dad 
•  (3) + 

12  The  little  dari  ings  thal: 
caririiow  mostpepp): 


i  '.ronot  ^riltrihy1!  Cryptle  sohrikm 

10*  Nj^L  Il*  RoA  12,  G> 
tttBat  I?,  Qra$Oc2l,AartiilL- 
■S?  ^Gra«X29,Ti^3Jt  Hose.. 

H,  Robert  s-  34.Ap-ro^  35,  Air.  36,S«y  so.  37,  S-too-L3«,  EO* 

<,  Tw>5f  A4teuJ.  6« 


r  [pons/, 


1  Window  substaiKe-  (5) 

2  Oppressively  hot  (7). 

4  Smuggles  (4)  _  • 

5  Animal  fat  (6)  •  .  •  v 

6  Kinds  (5)  *■  -  .  •  v  '• 

;  7  Chambers  (5) 

9  Mineral  (3).  .  ..  •  ■ 

1 2  Landed  properties,!?! 
14  Head  of  com  (3]i 

16  Lubricated  (5).  •  ' 

17  Long-legged  bird  (5)  '. 
19. Stir  (7) 

20  Seize  wrongfully  (5)^ 

21  Scent  (5)  v  • 

23  Scolds  (7> 

24  Firm  (6)  . 

25  Falsehood  (3)  - 

27  Vote  into  office  (5) 

28  Hearth  (5) 

30  Garret  (5)  '  '  ^  4 

32;cut  (4)  .  v  ;:';;1 

33  Impu'tfcnce  (3) 


2i  Had.  -23.  FdB.  ^ 

34 35'  Dam-  36.  sialnr.37i' Corps';  38,' 


oV^C'  I «9peful.-4*.  Lush.  5,^ 'Uranus.  6, 

' 'flim^t  Freedoia,  24. 
^.28;'  EencL;30,.  Utaps..3i'Alre.  33, 1 


L0lM>iTiTncl[ri] 


lem  Post  Page 


~  Tb*  bin  definitely 
/  ■ ,  xhased  the  bulls  out  of  the  cored 


falling 


‘  V  yesterday  —  at  least  temporarily  — 
in  a  market  which  showed  clear 
SJv-  signs  of  falling.  The  turnover  also 
-fell,  to  IS  1,069.4  million,  compared 
Jai*  '  to  IS  T, 241m.  on  Sunday. 

-?r. 


Tel  Aviv 
fcock  Exchange 

By  MACABEE  DEAN 


.V  .  Although  there  were  occasional  Among  options.  Zikii  lost  20.5% 
:vN  agones,  «*-  Thc  turnover  in  Mishkan 

.PiSW  ***  commercial  banks,  the  lmonSttges)  was  heavy.  !S‘>9  9m 
‘-'If11 was  one  of  selling.  ^  th*  share  fell  by  240  points,  or 
„  The  General  Share  Index  of  the  en-  3.9 /a.  Hassneh  Insurance  also  had  a 

l4**  .  tire  market  felt  by  0.42%,  and  if  'surly  heavy-  turnover,  IS20  7m  but 

-hr*.  ;  “■  pnmmi*rcinl  Ksnlrc  .m _ i _ i  .  Irvtl  Itt  _ _  "  ",  v“ 


^'commercial  banks  arc  excluded,  the 


"’K  jff 1 marke.t  reil  V  i-30%.  However. 


^  ■ .  .although  insurance  companiec  were 
s  ..  ~  mixed,  most  tended  to  rise. 

i;.  / 1  Buying  pressure  for  IDB 


Buying  pressure  for  IDB 
iik  ,v  Development,  the  holding  company 
-'of  the  Discount  Group,  started  to 
^  ".lessen  and  a  demand  for  1,855,000 
v*'  *'  ,sharcs  (nominal  value)  caused  a  rise 
.■Js,-  of  10  points  (only  0.4%),  with  a  lur- 
kj  'nover  of  IS4I.Im.  Thus,  thc  tur- 
in  IDB  Development, 
^ although  it  was  far  from  the  highest 
r  ^  :-yeslerday,  was  .definitely  in  the 
/  >  ?  -iame  brackets  as  the  commercial 
7*4;  -•■'.banks. 

4? Jj*’  ;  'Mizrahi,  which  earlier  Lhis  week 
'^switched  from  a  six-poinL  daily  rise 
"L":^"  to  five  points,  continued  Yesterday 
-'to  rise  five  points. 

;  Four  stocks  were  listed  as 
Ite*  '  "buyers  only,”  while  14  were  sellers 
»**  only.  While  17  slocks  rose  by  5%  or 
c:^  ^  by  s‘hiilar  margins. 

Oft  he  major  stocks  which  rose  or 
y;i;s-;fcll  1°  the  10%  category.  Cold 
rr;' Storage  5  lost  12.2%  to  stand  at  433 
^v-nomts.  Clal  Computers  and 
Baranowitz  lost  10%.  Alliance 
^..'gained  10%. 

•  *  • 


3.9%.  Hassneh  Insurance  also  had  a 
i surly  heavy  turnover,  IS20.7m.,  but 
lost  lx  points,  or  one  per  cent.  The 
turnover  in  Property  and  Building 
was  lS20.2m.,  and  it  rose  by  13 
potms.  or  0.6%. 

TTtcre  was  a  definite  shift  into 
index-linked  and  other  bonds.  The 
turnover  was  IS223m..  compared  to 
only  IS  164m.  the  previous  day.  This 
demand,  or  course,  brought  about 
rising  prices,  ranging  up  to  3%  in  a 
few  cases.  There  was  also  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  bonds  traded 
or  linked  to  foreign  currency,  and 
tor  double-option  bonds,  with  the 
tatter  often  rising  by  0.5%. 

Ararat  Insurance  announced  dis¬ 
tribution  of  150%  bonus  shares.  The 
company's  profits  after  tax  rose  by 
167%  to  IS59.6m„  in  1982.  Its  assets 
and  reserves  rose  by  242%  to  stand 
at  ISI 42.9m.  Premium  income  in  its 

life  insurance  nrnifnnn  u.< 


Hapnulrm  i.64*> 

l  euro,  2.393 

Hrxl  Iraernaintiial  u74 
r  urnuver  in  slock* 
Turnover  in  Lum-ertiblev 


tS78.5m. 

ISM.Vm. 

IS42.4m. 

IS  l  fit#  4m 
IS  12.9m. 


lire  insurance  portfolio  rose  by 
17?%  to  ISltWm.  and  income  from  — 

fiW&TW S!C2  Ku^ait’8  investment 

is  deflated  to  take  the  131  per  cent  BlCOine  this  year 

hike  in  the  Cosl-of-Living  Index  A„*0b4«0  ~=i 

into  account.)  OQtSuipB  Oil  ICTbBUb 

new  ' m'~ 0?  ".Sir  K0UWAr,T  iRrCn  -  Kuwa" 
caeh  unit  two  "ffi  “"'JSTo  STS ™ 


labour  offensive  in  Japan  loses  steam 


-■..’'TOKYO  (Reuter).  —  Organized 
•labour  in  Japan  is  on  the  defensive 
(in  its  annual  wage  negotiations  amid 
■  a  slowdown  in  the  economy,  rising 
•  unemployment  and  the  waning  in- 
,  flue  nee  of  trade  unions  on  politics. 
'  Shunto,-  the  name  given  to  the 
;  time  of  year  when  most  of  Japan's  41 
?  million  workers  push  for  annual 
.J  wage  rises,  is  a  28-year-old  spring 
feature. 

‘  .  Conciding  with  the  fall  over  re- 
— cent .  .years  of  Japan's  economic 
growth  rate  to  around  three  per 
-  cent,  the  declining  vigour  of  Shunto 
-  • .  participants  has  been  shown  by  the 
attitude  of  railway  workers,  usually 
.  a  main  pace-setter  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  which  r»vich  a  peak  in  mid- 


April. 

Lust  year  the  rail  workers  for  the 
first  time  abandoned  a  plan  for  a 
strike,  which  in  previous  years  had 
been  a  central  tactic  in  their  de¬ 
mand  for  higher  pay. 

Also  departing  from  previous 
years,  unions  representing 
employees  of  state-run  enterprises, 
such  as  the  National  Railways  and 
the  telecommunications  corpora¬ 
tions,  have  dropped  the  strike 
threat. 

With  most  unions  in  Japan  based 
on  companies,  the  Shunto  was 
launched  in  1955  to  counter  a  wide 
disparity  in  wage  agreements 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  firm’s  ability  to  pay. 


K  UWAIT  (Reuter).  —  Kuwait’s  in¬ 
come  from  foreign  investments  is 
expected  to  outstrip  its  oil  revenue 
this  year  for  the  first  time,  a  leading 
commercial  bank  said  yesterday. 

The  National  Bank  of  Kuwait 
said  in  an  economic  report  that 
foreign  investments  and  other  cur¬ 
rent  assets  of  about  S75  billion  at 
the  end  of  1982  were  expected  to 
generate  annual  income  of  between 
$7b.  and  S7.5b. 

This  would  more  than  offset  the 
drop  in  oil  revenues  brought  about 
by  lower  oil  prices  and  enable  the 
government  to  meet  its  expenditure 
requirements,  it  said. 

The  bank  said  unsettled  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  international  oil  market 
meant  Kuwait's  oil  revenues  might 
not  reach  57b.  this  year,  compared 
with  about  S8.5b.  in  1982. 


Bank  of  Israel 
exchange  rates 


-  .  .. -Vacancies--  •  •  - 

MODERATORS  for  Study  Days  on: 
Jewish  Identity,  and  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  People 


April  11.  1983 
U.S.  dollar 
^i&ri-’Stirrlfnfe 
"GeffifafftRa TTT 


1 .  For  groups  of  students  and  teachers  from  overseas 

Qualifications  required: 

a  Mother  tongue  —  English.  French.  German.  Dutch 
U.  Kn&wledge  of  Hebrew 

c  Formal  education  (at  least  B-A  )  in  subjects  connected  with  Judaism,  history. 

of  the  Jewish  people,  educaiion.  etc. 
d.  Experience  in  informal  education,  and  in  leading  group  discussions. 

2.  For  groups  of  Israeli  adults 

Qualifications  required: 
a.  Mother  tongue  Hebrew  - 

b  Formal  education  (at  (east  M.A.I  in  Judaism,  history  or  education 
"  ‘  c.  Experience  m  .nformal  education,  end  in  leading  group  discussions 

The  work- is  part-time,  and  not  permanent. 

/‘.-/please  apply  by  Sunday.  April  17.  1983  to  the  Seminars  Department  Tea.  03- 

;V  428161.  ext.  16.  60.  -  •. 


Dutch  guilder 
Swiss  franc 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish' mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
South  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  (10) 
Italian  lire  (1,000) 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Lebanese  pound 
Egyptian  pound 


IS 

40.3378 
61. 4  MS 
1676720 
— 5T5502 
14.7974 
19.6866 
5.3924 
5.6267 
4.6966 
7.4314 
32.6936 
34.9910 
36.7659 
8.3736 
23.7079 
2.7984 
16.9380 
112.14 
.9.77 
36.2233 


T€l  AUIU  UNIVERSITY 


RUaif*  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
AMERICA  ISRAEL  CULTURAL  FOUNDATION  ■ 

MAURICE  M.  CLA1RMONT  COMPETITIONS 

The  competitions  will  Ae  held  on  Tuesday  end  Wednesday.  April  IMJjlM 
from  8.30  die  Targ  Hail.  The  Rubin  Academy  of  Muwc.  Tel  Aviv. 

University.  Ramat  Aviv.  '■  .  •  t 

CEREMONY  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES 

Thursday.  April  \ 4.  1 1 983  et  800  p.m. '  .  .  ■  . 

Fasti, chi  Auditor, urn.  Mexico  Building  .  Tel  Av,v  Untversrty  C^mpw .  Ramat  Av«v 

GREETINGS:  Col.  (Re*.)  Yosef  Carmel  V^f J"™} 

Mr.  Adolph  Ebner  HonorarY  President  of  the  Osirmont  Four^ation 

pro».  A  vra.ham  Ronen  Dean  of  The  Fecuhy  of  Visual  end  Perfornvog 

M?  Ywa«  Shi f man  Director  of  The  Arneriea  Israel  Cultural 
Foundation 

RESPONSE  Mr.  Maurice  M.  aalrmont 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
113.83 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
.  against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 
03.  dollar  transactions  nailer  S3 ,000  ■ 
and  transactions  of  other  cnmencits 
under  the  equivalent  of  SflOO. 

Setting  Buying 


RESPONSE  Mr.  Maurice  M.  Clalrmont 
■  ONWARDS?  Prof.  Yizhak  Sadai  Director  of  the  Rubte  Academy  of  Music  . . 
Following  dn  ceremony  -  ^  "  ^  ’ 

sass  ^  ^ 

Entrance  10  Targ  Hall  arid  Fasiteht  Auditonum  through  cate  no  u 


.  Israel Can  Company  Ltd. 

■  -  Foil -  Division,  Kfar.Saba 

.  requires  ■  .  *- 

GRADUATE  —  Printing  Dept. 

of  Vocational. School  v  ; 

■  or .  . 

PRINTER  with  professional  experience 


m  an  interestmg  field  or  pnoiDgnm«o  h* - - - 

mechani*auoD.  ...  ....... 

S  day  week. 

Applicaote  m  »  i*i«  Mr.  Sterna.  Tri.  052-25241. 


j 


usy 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
Sterling 
French  FR 
Dutch  G 
Austrian  SB  1101 
Swedish  KR 
Danish  ER 
Norwegian  XR 
Finnish  MX 
Canadians 
Rand 

Australian* 
Belgian  Con  ( 10) 
Belgian  Fin  1 10) 
Yon  1 100 1 
Italian  Lire  (1000) 


40.5408 

15.7339 

19.7780 

81.7234 

S.3B80 

14.8746 

23.8475 

5.4235 

4.7209 

5.6582 

7.4551 

32.8665 

363448 

36.1285 

8.4214 

8.2908 

17.0340 

28.1143 


40.1392 

16.5885 

19.5800 

61.1119 

5.5326 

14.7272 

23.6112 

53697 

4.6741 

5.6021 

7JB12 

32J408 

36.5788 

34.7786 

8.3380 

8J084 

16.8652 

27.8357 


COLD-.  W 2. 5. BO/428. BO/M. 


INTERBANK 
.SPOT  RATES: 


a si 

1.6150/60 

pa-£ 

DM 

2.4133^3 

perS 

Swiss  FR 

-  2JH90/05 

per* 

French  FH 

7.2530/60  . 

per* 

Italian  Lire 

1445.2Q/70 

perS 

DuicbG 

2.7245/60 

perS 

Yen 

'  238.75/90 

perS 

Swedish  KR 

7.4725/75 

perl 

DanhhO. 

8JB50/5900 

perS 

HarwegtaxtKR 

7.1625/75 

pars 

FORWARD  RATES: 

l  on-  JSowk  ■  Bom. 

SK  IBUStiW  IA122/137  UI2C/135 

DM/S  2.4088/103  2.3813/928  2.3883/688 

-SpJ’S/S  2B38B/41B  2.0213/233  1.8835/965 


■ell  established  INVESTMENT  AND  TRADING  CO. 
terested  in  acquiring  exclusive  representation  or 
S-of  reputable  foreign  companies  interested  m 


Please  address  offers  With  complete  detail  to. 

P.0.8.  20361;  Tel  Aviv  61.200  Israel,  marked. 

"Representations'Agencies. 


FM1I  discretion  assured 


URGENT  SALE  I 


SUBARU  1600 


manual  station  wagon,  owned 
by  diplomat,  28,000km..  1981. 


Tel.  03-243152-6 
during  working  hours. 


(  |n  Iru  tuhw  t  baa-r  *• 
pnre  ISJ.IW  .lun-v 


shares  and  one  option.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  also  offer  18.920.500  op¬ 
tions.  wilh  one  option  being  granted 
to  every  ten  !S1  shares  now  being 
held.  Teva  workers  will  be  offered 
1,500,000  options. 

Supervol  announced  it  was  raising 
its  registered  capital  to  IS500m.  by 
issuing  90.000,000  shares  of  IS2 
each,  and  13.000.000  shares  of  ISIO 
each.  The  company  also  plans  to 
grant  100  bonus  shares  to  existing 
shareholders. 

General  Bonded  and  Cold  Storage 

announced  it  had  received  approval 
to  shorten  its  name  to  General 
Bonded. 

Meshulam  Levinstein  Contracting 
and  Engineering  is  issuing  100% 
bonus  shares. 

Adftnim  Mortgage  is  paying  an  8% 
cash  dividend  on  its  ordinary  shares. 
The  share  will  go  ex  on  April  21, 
and  (he  actual  payment  will  be 
made  on  May  12. 

MLL  Software  and  Computers  an¬ 
nounced  it  has  purchased  36.5%  of 
the  shares  of  Carmiei  Software. 
Most  active  stocks 


Commercial  Banks 


IL'P  ji 
IDB  r 
IDB  B  r 
IDB  (i  A 
IDB  up  1! 
Union  r 
Union  op  A  r 
Discount  r 
UihihiM  A  r 
DhvovM  op  Z 
Diwoum  B 
Mr/rahi  r 

Mizrahi  h 
Mf/fjht  op  1 
Mi/nihi  tip  111 
Mi/mhi  op  II 
-  Mi/r.ihi  sc  n 
Mi/r.ihi  isp  - 
Mi/rdhi  sc  V 
M.inumc  U,| 
Miinnme  tit* 
Hdpodlnn  p  B 
Hjpiulim  r 
Hapoalim  h 
H.ipoulim  i.ip  7 
Hdpictlim  up  13 
H.ipudlim  sc  A 
Hjp(i:iiini  sc  X 


General  A  ■ww’ 

General  «»p  h  “H0, 1 
General  up  H 
General  sc  > 

General-  ’  3U 

Leu  nn 

I.eumi  up  4  I27.su 

i.eumi  up  13  I7M, 

Leu  tin  sc  9  inis 

I.eumi  sc  1 1  44S 

OHH  r  ■MW 

finance  Trade  I  480U 
1  m  a  nee  ( rode  :  -420 
t-in.mec  fr.  op  I9JI1 
N  Amcnejn  I  1^^^ 
N  Anicrw.in  >  'Wt* 
UaniM  1 31 
Damn  ?  u 

Damn  sc  2  g-4 

f  irst  lnr‘1  s  8 74 

MB!  VIU 

Mortgage  Banks 

Ad.mim  I)  |  IP9U 

Gen  Mun^.ige  r  2i4*> 
Gen  Monpape  h  s.V4S 
Laimcl  r  j 44 s 

Carniel  np  770 

l  armcl  deh  <37 

Binyan  IXKI, 

DecMortpape  r 
l>es  MorlpJt’c  h  J27.s 
IX*v Mon  op  7jjj 

Mishkan  r 

Mishkan  h  yjlll 

Independence 
Indep  op  I  4 1  so 

re  fa  hoi  p.  r 
felaho,  r  ^ 

lefahol  h  30,0 

lefnhoi  op  A  j. 
Tcljhoi  op  H 
Telahiu  d  I.  >'ji, 

Metav  r  7,i 


n.e.  — 

^  100  ♦!.! 


—  WJ  —3V 

*  33  *  ».b 


.S  .  b 
n.e.  — 
-8  -14 


►  NO  <-5.7 
n.e.  — 


Shill  on  r 
Million  i>p  B 
Shilton  >c  I 
Slnllon  sc  Z 
Oi/ar  Lai.  r 
Vt/jr  IjiI.  h 
C  omracKirs  C. 
Acriculiurc  A 
Ind  Dex-  p.r. 
Clal  Lease  til 
Clal  Lease  ti> 
Clal  Lease  op  1 
t  lal  Lea.se  se  I 

Insurance 


1445 

43 

-75 

— 4.4 

770 

3(1 

-45 

—5.5 

97 

M17 

_ » 

—  2.U 

1KNI 

SO 

-65 

^  3.6 

I24> 

7IO 

—  2U 

—  1.6 

1275 

I 

n.c. 

718 

17 

_ -*i 

-3.0 

5910 

505 

-240 

—3.9 

5910 

8 

-240 

—3.9 

6800 

5 

n.c. 

_ 

4IM) 

17 

*  250 

«6.4 

.1010 

274 

n.c. 

_ 

3050 

174 

+  20 

+  .7 

3011) 

100 

n  c. 

_ 

4670 

15 

—II 

_  X 

6X5 

tiu.l 

+  33 

+  5.1 

219 

897 

+  8 

+  3.S 

613  640 

stitution 

— 40 

— 6.1 

370 

828 

n.c. 

— 

2471 

b.o.1 

+  230 

♦  10.3 

nu  trading 
no  trading 


Arjeh  r 

._zV>L*h  op_ - 

Art  eh  op  B 
Art  eh  sc  ( 
'A'nirai  til'r 
Amrai  0.s  r 
Reia-ur.  0.1  r 
Rcinsur.  O.s'r 
Reinsur.  up  I 
Hadar  1.0 
Hadar  A.n 
Hadar  op  1 
Hassneh  r 
Hassneh  h  . 
Hassneh  op  J 
Hassneh  op  4 
Phocnis  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0..S  r 
Hamishmar 
Hamishmar 
Hamishmar  op 
Yardcma  til  r 
Yardcnia  0.5  r 
Yardcnia  op  2 
Mrnura  | 
Menora  5 
Sahar  r 
Securitas  r 
Zur  r 
Zur  op  2 
Zion  Hold.  I.U 
Zion  Hold.  5.0 


(5 80 

1335-3 

n.c. 

— 

1585 

20 

n.c. 

— 

321 

206 

-13 

—19 

14450 

x 

+  500 

.  +3.6 

15156 

~\ 

n.c. 

— 

600 

29 

-30 

-4.8 

264 

118 

-10 

-3.7 

1  40M 

19 

-30 

-6.8 

270 

24 

n.c. 

— 

1680 

188 

+  15 

+  .9 

60000. 

8  ♦ 

2200 

+  3.8 

946 

24 

n.c. 

— 

1651  - 

no,  Hiding 
no  trading 

3190 

— 

— 

— 

2414 

30 

—1 

_ 

1970 

6 

+  10 

+.5 

1001 

23 

-19 

—  1.9 

684 

65 

-15 

_ x_x 

539 

II 

♦  9 

♦  L7 

1710 

(.212 

—18 

— 1.0 

21 42 

24 

♦  102 

+  5.0 

1191 

70 

+  l 

+  .1 

1090 

244 

n.c. 

— 

3700 

24  -300 

-7.5 

26(5 

II 

+  60 

+  2.4 

290 

2UI 

-5 

-J.7 

196 

257 

-20 

-9.3 

199 

94 

-II 

-52 

1125 

63 

+  30 

♦  2.7 

480 

253 

-13 

— 2.6 

244 

IWI 

+  11 

'  +4.7 

2580  . 

4(1 

-20 

—.8 

1182 

8 

+  12 

+  1.0 

1700 

37 

+  50 

+  3.0 

8J2 

354 

—  1 

• _ ,| 

3290 

21 

n.c. 

_ _ 

2821 

11 

n.c. 

_ 

520 

2.U 

♦  9 

+  1.8 

301 

353 

—8 

—2.6 

Services  &  Utilities 


Guiei  Zohar  I 
Gulei  Zohar  5 
Galei  Zu.  op  I 
Da(n  Mikun 
Delck  r 
Dclek  h 
Harel  I 
Harel  5 
Hard  op  2- 
Lighlerjpe  (11 
Lighieruee  0.5 


'Israel  blccinc  r 
Dan  Hotels  I 
Dun  Hotels  5 
Coral  Beach 
Coral  B.  op  I 
Hilan 
Hilan  op- 


315 

bb 

-9 

—18 

170 

189 

+  9 

♦  5.6 

111 

too 

n.c. 

— 

480 

71 

—20 

-4.0 

2850 

226 

-70 

—14 

2970 

5 

+  130 

+  4.6 

420 

214 

-24 

— 5.4 

2JJ 

S.O.I 

-12 

-4.9 

150 

7' 

+  5 

+3.5 

.  874 

5.0.1 

—46 

—5.0 

433 

381 

-60 

-12.2 

17613 

— 

■  1957 

—  10.0 

5986 

s.o.  1  - 

-315 

—5.0 

no  trading 

461 

209 

n.c. 

— 

333 

143 

—  10 

-2.9 

157 

I.U0I 

—  1.9 

108 

175 

—2 

— (.8 

841 

121 

—51 

—5.7 

521 

27 

+  20 

+  4.0 
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rsi.oao 


M<*»“«  Vetane 

pw  iKi.an* 


rianp-  %  . 

chaser 


Tela  i 

lelj  • 

I  e* :  cp 

C  la!  t  i<nip 
I  lal  (  iKIip  .in 

M.ii.il  I 
Mala l  :• 

M.ii.il  op 
M.i?'<r  »i  • 

M. /cnr  ■■  .*■ 
.M-ijfor  .,p  I 
Bond  V,  ,ir.-  it, ; 
Bund  .ire  ; 
Bivui  Ware  iip 
>  .ihaioPi 
y.ili.dom  .ip  j 
Nikus  I  ■! 
Nika'  .'Ji 

N. kui  up  I 
lonsori  I  f.iid. 
I  iT-a'Ium  .ip 
N.spcl  I 
K«pe>  op 

1 

Kjpac  o  I 

Kap.iL  |i* 

Super**  •!  7 

Supcr-i'i  ui 

Supers- ’I  np  B 


Online  I 
Undine  5 
Undine  up 
Ackcrsiein  I 
Aekersiein  S 
Arpaman  p  r. 

Argaaun  c 
Ant 
Aril  op 
Ala  B  1 .11 
Ala  c  n.i 
lodir  1.U 
Tadir  >  0 
Tadir  «<p  I 
Bar-Ton  I 
Bar- Ton  5 
Bar-Tun  op 
(iddfrue  I.U 
Gddfrosl  5 

Gold!  rust  op 
Gal  Ind  I.U 
Gal  Ind  5.0 
Gill  Ind  up  I 
Galil  Tech  I 
Gjlil  Tech  op 


King  1 

King  5  ;  1 

King -op  1 
Kill  1.0 
Kid  tfJ  1 
Kat/.  Adler  I ' 
Kat/-  Adler  5 
KaLr  up 
Run  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Shi  Idol 
Schociierina 


-30  -6.0 
“33  —10. 1 
n.e.  — 
-58  »9.7 

—24  —7,4 
-W  —10.1 
—2  -.5 

n.e.  — 
—51  —5.3 
—42  —8.4 

t-6  *2.0 

n.e.  — 


Land,  Building, 


—250  —5.0 
—  1311  -5.1 


Urcn 

Orcn  >>p  I 
A.-.i-mi  Iniesi 
A/i'rmi  r 

A.’otuu  up  r. 

-ip  U 
\/t<r«m  i«p  I- 
\itk.i  l.r  ii  > 
Alrica  l.r  !  u 
\lrua  nfs  7 

A. '.i/im 

\/J.-illi  up 
Arledan  n  1 
Ar/c-Jjn  ,, .» 
.\rlcJ.m  .'p  \ 
Ben  5  akar  I 
Ben  y  akar  op 
BaraOix  if  I 
Bar.inuviU  5 
B;ir.in>>wi/  up 
Pankncr  ‘ 
Ltiuckcr  I 
Druvker  > 
Drucker  ■•p 
U.ir.iJ  ll  I 
Dar.td  U.7 
D.ir.iJ  up  I 
D.ir.iJ  «»p  ' 
1ILB  U.l 
HLB  «».S  r 
Prupcrtc  Ride 
R.ivstde  u  I 
Bax.ide  ••  ? 

B. ic  .ide  up  B 
IL  ix  r 
ILLK  Is 

It.  |»  r 
l->pn>  r 
Isr.tluiii 
1m  as  h 
Isr.i,  up  I 
Cuhen  13c  i . 
Cuhen  Dev  up 
Luniir  I 
Lumir  5 
l.umir  up  I 
M.T.M.  I 
M  r  Al.  5 
M.T  M.  ..p  I 
Mehadrin  r 


Duhck  p  r 
Duhck  p.  h 
Della  Galil  I 
Delia  Galil  3 
Delia  Gal.  op  2 
Da  f run  I 
Dalton  5 
DaCron  up 
Dexter  them. 
Dexter  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  ti5 
La  Wes  r 
Cables  h 
Hamasiul  I 
Hamuslul  5 
Hamasiul  dp 
Hatehnf  1.0 
Hjichcsl  5.0 
Haichof  up  I 
Vila! go  I 
A  il.iigo  5 
Vurdrnon 
Vardinon  op 
Zikn  I  .M 
Zikii  5.0 
Zikii  op  A 
ZcJ-Kal  I 
Zol-Kal  5 
Zol-Koi  op 
Pri-Ze  I 
Pri-Ze  5 
Pn-Zc  op 


52 

-37  -6.6 

Sbcmen  p.  r 

2811 

.U 

-(25 

— 4J 

2 

-180  -7.1 

T.A.r.  1.0 

740 

54 

— « 

— 5.1 

58 

—40  — 10. 1 

T.A.T.  5.0 

437 

75 

—49 

—10.1 

—9  —5.0 

T.A.T.  op  1 

560 

3 

—  11 

—  1.9 

113 

—7  —6.0 

Tugal  1 

333 

28 

n.c. 

— 

(20 

+  IQ  *  1.2 

Tugal  5  ' 

258 

7 

+  20 

♦  8.4 

68 

-24  -9.9 

Tdgaf  up 

(39 

50 

+  3 

+  2.2 

41  . 

+  8  +4.8 

Tedca  1 

777 

237 

+  30 

+4.0 

123 

+  30  +1.6 

Tedea  op 

5bO 

126 

—  12 

_ i| 

208 

n.c.  — 

■  Taya 

■550 

44 

—45 

—7.b 

6 

n.c.  — 

Taya  op  I 

1400 

— 

— 

— 

514 

-15  -5.4 

Taya  op  2 

413 

4' 

—  10 

—2.4 

466 

-6  -3J 

Tual  B  r 

499 

129 

—  13 

-2.5 

F-'rutiirom  r 

71b 

62 

n.c. 

— 

16 

n.c.  — 

•  Lachish  5 

-  838 

79 

—60 

-6.7 

8 

—  100  —2.7 

Lachixh  1 

571 

116 

—60 

—9.4 

241 

—40  -7.7 

Lachuh  op 

726 

1 

—  14 

—  1.9 

203 

—15  —4.2 

Rpgosin  1 

157 

294 

—8 

— 4.9 

32 

—4  —.9 

Taro  Plural.- 

349 

KM 

-2b 

-6.9 

Investment  &  Holding 


Unicu  r 

1700 

27 

—  100 

—5.6 

Unico  b 

1670 

9 

—  180 

-9.7 

IDB  Dev.  r 

2830 

1.455 

+  10 

+  .4 

IDB  Dev.' op  2 

2230 

30 

+  100  ' 

♦  4.7 

Incoha 

563 

199 

-20. 

—3  A 

blgar  r 

9900 

7 

n.c. 

— 

tlpar  h 

9600 

7 

n.c. 

— 

t!-Rov  I 

157 

2.967 

—  1 

-1.0 

fcl-Rov  5 

106 

33302 

— 2 

—1.9 

hilern  r 

3990 

(4 

—160 

-3.9 

bllcrn  b 

4040 

27 

n.c. 

— 

Amksar 

3870 

8 

— 280 

— 6.8 

A/.k  1.0 

2900 

23 

+20 

+  .7 

Alik  5.0 

2200 

3 

+  10 

+  .5 

Afik  .op 

177071i+20 

+  1.1 

Central  Trade 

8349 

4 

—  1 

— 

Israel  Corp-  1 

1823 

238 

n.c. 

— 

Israel  Corp-  5 
Inv.  Pa/  r 
Inv.  Pa/  h 
WcHfson  0.1 
Wolfuon  1  r 


Haifa  Chemicals  i 


Ampa  r 
Ampa  up  1 
Dim:.  Invest,  r 
Di.se.  Invest.  S 


Mudul  Beiun 
Mcshnael  5 
Mar-1  e/  I 
Miir-Le/  up 
Meshulam  I 
Mcshulam  5 
Mesh,  op  1 
Lilschil/  1 
Lifsehi,/  5 
Gfsehii/  up 
Nc»*t  Aviv 
Nichsei  Hadar 
Siflcl  Boh.'  p.- A 
Sahaf  1 
Sahal  5  *• 

Sohaf  up  • 

Pri  Or 
Pri  Or  op 
Caesarea  (XI 
Caesarea  (X5 
Ropnvin  I  ' 
togovin  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rasscu  p.  r 
Rasscu  r 
Rimcu  op 
Shcnhar  5 


210 

644 

+  19  +10.0 

Hamixha  Yod 

310 

176 

+9 

+  3.0 

Due.  i.d.  1.15 

5900 

4 

+  480 

+  8.9 

2138 

945 

+  13  -.6 

Hamisha  op 

145 

MO 

n.c. 

— 

Hapoal.  Inv.  r 

Mil 

5 

—  100 

—  1.6 

ran 

60 

♦  40  -  2.4 

Hapoal.  Inv.  h 

7160 

1 

n.c. 

_ 

1315 

39 

n.c.  — 

Tcva  r 

2100 

97 

+  10 

+.5  ‘ 

Lcurth  ln.  r 

2SJ4 

959 

-6 

_ -i 

:o>n 

1 

n.c.  — 

Tex'a  b 

2160 

21 

+  85 

+4.1  ‘ 

Jordan  ta.  A  r 

108b 

vo.l 

—57 

— 5^0 

2493 

241 

—12  —.5 

Teva  dh  3 

485 

181 

+  29 

+6.4 

Jordan  hx.  op 

46606 

l 

+2200 

+  5.0 

2480 

X 

+  50  +2.1 

Tempo  1.0 

451 

44 

—  15 

-3.2 

Jordan  t.  opt 

18900 

t 

—  1400 

—6.9 

3IU 

X74 

—32  —9.4 

Tempo  5.0 

353 

25 

♦  3  ; 

+  .9 

Jordan  -op  4 

850 

'  53 

♦  35 

+4.3 

33K 

xi: 

—21  —5.9 

Tempo  op  1 

325 

4 

n.c. 

—  • 

Mi/rahi  Inv.  r 

I49Q 

92 

+40 

+  2.8 

420 

100 

+  1  +  J 

Tempo  op  2 

210 

1 

—23 

Mi/rahi  Inv  h 

1485 

6' 

+  60 

+  4.2 

XSt 

201 

-25  -18 

Tiomaxbefl.  1 

1490 

25 

—10 

—.7 

Mizrahi  d.  122 

229 

70 

n.c. 

_ 

bio 

98 

—24  -3.8 

Tromasbcti  5 

975 

52 

—25 

—25 

Mizralii  d.  124 

278 

15 

n.c. 

_ 

457 

174 

+  10  +2.2 

Trom.  op  I 

1550 

— 

—50 

— J.I 

.  Clal  Trade 

752- 

243 

.  +10 

+  1.4 

332 

123 

+  10  +3.1 

Yach 

825 

45 

—36 

—42 

Clul  Tr.  op  B 

■  5870 

■4  5 

n.c. 

262 

100 

—28  —9.7 

Yach  op 

569 

19 

—31 

—52' 

Clal  Tr.  up  C 

1101 

ii 

+  7 

+  .6 

140 

615 

-10  -6.7  • 

Vonur  1 

1 151 

2 

+  2 

+.2 

bxpon  r  ‘ 

596 

168 

+  1 

+  .2 

94 

264 

-2  -21 

Yomar  5 

1270 

5 

+  30 

+2.4  . 

Koor  n.  . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2hU0 

15 

-200  -7.1 

Yii/har  1 

253 

120 

DX. 

•—  ■ 

Clal  Real  tisnic  -221 

742 

—  13 

—5.6 

1600 

10 

—  10  —.6 

\7t/har  5 

181 

118 

n.c. 

— 

Clal  op  D 

6M 

92 

-39 

-6.0 

1  Nil 

— 

+  106  +7.1 

Yit/har  op  I 

13! 

22 

—4 

—3.0 

Clal  Israel 

5300  •' 

32 

SO 

—.9 

34(1,1 

21 

-100  -29 

ZionCaMcs  1 

3895- 

42 

n.e. 

— 

Clal  Israel  50 

C.4I8U  ‘ 

JO 

n.c. 
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New  York  Stock  Exchange 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  '  EURO  PAZ"  PRICES  %2S3EEEzl 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


"DOLLAR  PAZ",  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
SM. 


129.9612 

1  S3 .8769 
414497 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES 


FOR  1 1.4.83 


COUNTRY 


CURRENCY 


U.S.A. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

■HOLLAND  ■ 

SWITZERLAND- 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK  ’ 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING  1 
MARK  1 

.FRANC  1 
GULDEN  2 
FRANC  •  -1 
KRCNA .-  1 


KRONE  >  1 


KRONE  1 
MARK  1 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  1 
RAND  •  1 

FRANC  10 
SCHILLING.  10 
LIRE  •  1000 
YEN  1000 


CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

40.1283 

40.5317 

61.0231 

61.6366 

16.5682 

16.7348 

5.5257 

5.5813* 

14.7141 

14.8620 

19.5891 

(9.7860 

5J654 

5.4194 

5.5963 

5.6526 

4.6698 

4.7168 

•7.3914 

7.4658 

32.5109 

32.8378 

34.7882 

35.(380 

36.5967 

36.9646 

8.3357 

8.4195 

234048 

13.8422 

27.8668 

2S.I470 

168.7481 

170.4445 

INTERNATIONAL 

7.2200  7 .$400 
31.9200  33.1600 

33.1900  35.8000 
28.7200  38.9000 


23.3600  24.0800 
26.3400  28.4200 

167.0300  172.1200 


39  ULrENBLUM  ST .  TEL- AVIV, 

TEL  6294  J4  and  at  all  our  branches. 
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The  Bank  that  speaks  your  language 
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Picking  up  the  pieces 

DOES  Jordan's  retreat  from  its  intention  to  enter  into  peac.e 
talks  based  on  the  Reagan  Plan-  now  doom  the  plan?  Yester¬ 
day  in  Jerusalem  voices  were  heard  happily  predicting  that 
outcome.  But  only  briefly:  the  euphoric  sentiment  soon  gave 
way  to  a  more  sober  assessment. 

King  Hussein's  cabinet  ascribed  the  decision  not  to  any  Jor¬ 
danian  change  or  mind  about  the  presidential  initiative,  but  to 
the  scrapping  by  the  PLO  of  an  agreement  reached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  between  the  king  and  Yasser  Arafat.  The  PLO,  at  the  last 
moment,  apparently  concluded  that  it  could  not  trust  Hussein, 
not  even  in  conjunction  with  non-PLO  Palestinians,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  demand  for  a  Palestinian  state.  President  Reagan,  for 
his  part,  put  the.  blame  on  “radical  elements  of  the  PLO"  that 
“have  introduced  changes  in  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made.” 

Those  proposals  themselves  were  in  fact  in  the  nature  of  a 
compromise  between  Mr.  Reagan's  ideas- and  the  plan  put 
forward  at  Fez.  But  they  reflected  Jordanian  acceptance  of  at 
least  some  ingredients  of  the  presidential  initiative  —  which 
had  been  rejected  in  toto  by  Israel.  The  announcement  from 
Amman  indicated  that,  while  Jordan  would  for  the  moment 
avoid  any  diplomatic  action,  it  did  not  turn  its  back  on  the 
Reagan  Plan. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  decipher.  The  core  of  the  Reagan 
Plan  is  the  proposed  “association”  between  the  West  Bank 
(and  Gaza)  and  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  This,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  is  only  a  fresh  wrinkle  on  the  Americans'  traditional 
reading  of  Resolution  242  as  a  mandate  for  the  restoration  of 
Jordan's  control  over  the  Palestinian  territories  west  of  the 
river.  The  novelty  of  Mr.  Reagan's  approach  has  largely  been 
to  underline  the  requirement  that  any  such  act  of  restoration, 
must  take  due  account  of  the  Territorial  aspects  of  Israel's 
defence. 

Mr.  Reagan's  evident  assumption  has  been  that  his  plan 
would  nevertheless  prove  congenial  to  King  Hussein.  This, 
because  the  Jordanian  monarch  is  not  prepared  to  permanen¬ 
tly  abandon  the  West  Bank  (and  Gaza)  Palestinians  to  their 
fate,  if  only  out  of  regard  for  the  stability  of  his  throne.  The 
assumption  proved  to  be  correct. 

Washington  and  Amman  may  still  not  see  eye  to  eye  on 
some  matters  —  such  as  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  duration, 
of  a  transitional  period  of  autonomy,  before  the  final  status  of 
the  territories  is  decided  upon.  But  there  is  mutual  understan¬ 
ding  between  them  on  the  shape  the  final  status  would  take. 
There  is  no  such  understanding  between  Washington  and 
Jerusalem,  and  there  will  bfc  none  so  long  as  Israel  insists  ori  its 
right  to  make  Judea  and  Samaria  Jewish  —  meaning  Israeli  — ■ 
through  settlement. 

The  U.S.  has  never  conceded  that  Judea  and  Samaria 
and  Gaza  —  could,  in  their  entirety,  be  earmarked  as  areas  of 
Israeli  sovereignty.  Mr.  Reagan's  call  for  a  freeze  on  Israeli 
settlement  activity  in  his  September  I  address  was  only  a 
belated  response  to  a  patent  effort  by  Mr!  Begin’s  government 
to  preempt  the  result  of  any  future  negotiation  on  “final 
status”  in  Israel's  favour. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  Mr.  Reagan  will  now  sanction  such 
settlement  activity  in  angry  reaction  to  the  upsetting  news 
from  Amman.  There  is,  indeed,  no  sign  that  the  Reagan  Plan 
is  about  to  be  buried:  this  would  only  compound  America’s 
defeat,  over  which  the  Syrians  and  the  Russians  are  obviously 
crowing.  Continued  commitment  to  the  plan  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  prestige  for  the  president;  it  is  an  issue  of  national  in¬ 
terest  for  the  U.S. 

In  the  short  term,  the  present  gap  between  Washington  and 
Jerusalem  might  conceivably  be  narrowed,  for  a  number  of 
compelling  practical  reasons.  The  value  of  the  Jewish- 
American  vote  is  rising  with  the  approach  of  the  presidential 
elections.  Israel's  strategic  importance  is  underlined  by  the 
deepening  Soviet  penetration  into  Syria.  Dropping' oil  prices 
are  depriving  the  Arabs  of  their  most  powerful  political 
weapon.  And  an  agreement  on  withdrawal  from  Lebanon,  ex¬ 
pected  soon,  would  help  ease  tensions  all  around. 

But  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  build  too  much,  for  too  long, 
on  these  considerations. 
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Orchestra  Au 

Gary  Bertrni.  Chief  Conductor  and 
Musical  Director 
Yehuda  Fickler.  Director 


Welcomes  to  Israel 

MAESTRO  HENRYK  SZERYNG 

ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE  YEAR  —  1983 

Concerts  in  his  honour  will  be  held  on 


April  13, 1983  at  8.30  p.m. 
April  14, 1983  at  8.30  p.m. 
April  17, 1983  at  8  p.m. 
April  19. 1983  at  8.30  p.m. 


—  Concert  No.  7.  Series  2 

—  Concert  No.  7,  Series  3 

—  Festive  Concert 

—  Concert  No.  7.  Series  1 


at  the  Jerusalem  Theatre 


The  Moshav  Movement 

Welcomes  Volunteers 

for  agricultural  work  in  its  settlements 
for  varying  periods. 

Potential  volunteers  who  happen  to  be  in  Israel,  are 
requested  to  apply  to  Mrs.  Liora  Finn,  at  the  Moshav 
Movement,  19  Leonardo  da  Vinci  SL,  Td  Aviv,  Te  . 

03-258473. 


health  care 


THE  STRIKE  of  Israel’s  8,500 
salaried  doctors  bears  all  the  in¬ 
sidious  hallmarks  of  leading  to  a 
nationalized  medical  service.  It  also 
poses  a  riddle:  where  have  all  the 
patients  gone? 

J  ust  a  few  months  ago  —  by  some 
strange  coincidence  a  short  time 
before  the  strike  —  the.  doctors 
termed  the  situation  in  the  hospitals 
“catastrophic.”  There  was 
general  agreement  in  the  media 
about  this,  and  many  heart-rending 
descriptions  were  written  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  emergency  wards. 
Health  Minister  Eliezer  Shostak 
owned  that  the  situation,  although 
not  exactly  pleasant  —  it  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  generalization  that  it  is  never 
pleasant  to  be  sick  —  fell  far  short 
of  a  catastrophe.  Nobody  believed 
him,  since  he  was  an  interested 
party  defending  his  political  guar¬ 
dianship  over  the  country's  health 
services. 

The  hospitals,  even  if  only  man- 
'  ned  by  emergency  stafis,  seem  to  be 
coping.  No  huge  queues  have 
formed  outside  the  alternative 
medical  stations  to  pay  the  fee  of 
IS600;  and  the  “strike-breaking 
doctors]1  among  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  are  not  numerous,  although 
their  daring  has  reaped  newspaper 
headlines. 

Even  if  the  “catastrophe”  was 
brilliantly  staged,  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  fact  that  for  years  the 
medical  delivery  services  in  Israel 
have  been  suffering  from  a  chronic 
disease. 

The  doctors  saw  far  too  many 
patients  whose  complaints  were 
often  ridiculous.  Some  doctors  es¬ 
timate  that  40  per  cent  of  their 
patients  are  not  sick;  and  about  half 
of  these  know  it.  Why  does  Israel 
lead  the  world  in  patient-doctor 
visits? 

TO  ANSWER  this  question,  one 
must  go  back  to  the  ideology  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  Israel's  largest 
medical  service,  the  Histadrut’s 
kupat  holim.  Of  the  8,500  doctors 
on  strike,  about  5,000  work  there; 
so  do  10,000  nurses  and  para¬ 
medical  workers;  it  runs  1,258 
clinics  and  14  hospitals;  and  it  has 
3,120,000  members  —  a  majority  of 
all  Israelis. 

The  founding  fathers  believed  in 
two  things:  if  newcomers  to  the 
country  were  to  stay  in  a  “hostile 
climate  —  malaria  has  virtually  d& 
appeared  since  then  —  they  would 
need  excellent  medical  help; 
moreover,  the  founding  fathers 
believed  in  social  justice,  not  only 
equal  wages,  but  also  equal  medical 
treatment  for  all. 

.READERS'  LETTERS. 

A  CIVIC  PROPOSAL 

To  the  Editor  of  Thejerusalem  Post  \ 

Sir,  —  Bravo  for  Daniel  Bazar’s 
“A  civic  proposal”  (April  5). 
Indeed  there  are  the  Israeli  rich  1 
who  have  at  least  as  much  of  an 
obligation  to  the  “collective  but 
non-political  aspirations”  of  the 
Jewish  People  as  Diaspora  Jewish 
contributors  have  to  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  The  UJA  as  a  one 
way  flow  of  funds  from  the  ■ 
Diaspora  to  Israel  is  demeaning, 
counter-productive  and  ultimately 
corrupting.  But  as  a  united  project 
of  the  Jewish  People,  including 
Israelis,  it  could  be  a  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  means  for  strengthening 
Jewish  life. 

DR.  EUGENE  WEINER 

Haifa. 

SELECTIVE  POISON 

To  i he  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  If  as  Yasser  Arafat  claims 
we  really  did  succeed  in  inventing  a 
selective  poison  gas  which,  whether 
released  in  a  room  or  in  the  streets 
of  a  town,  poisons  schoolgirls  only 
and  does  not  affect  their  brothers  or 
parents  —  its  inventor  should 
speedily  register  his'  patent  rights. 

HANS  MEIR  NATH 

Haifa. 

JERUSALEM’S 

HISTORY 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Your  contributor,.  Jeff 
Halpern,  in  his  interesting  article, 
“Evolution  of  a  city”  (March  11) 
seems  to  be  a  keen  student  of 
Jerusalem’s  history,  but  less  so  of 
general  history,  apparently. 

The  road  to  Jerusalem  bunt  in ' 
1869  could  not  have  been  built  to. 
accommodate  the  carriage  of  the 
German  Emperor  Wilhelm,  wbo 
was  at  that  time  the  nine-year-old 
son  of  the  expected  heir  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Kingdom.  The  German  Empire 
was  created  only  two  years  later. 
His  “important  visit”  to  Palestine, 
in  fact,  took  place  in  1898,  well 
remembered  by  the  readers  of 
Theodor  Herzl’s  diaries  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  Zionist  history.  The  road  to 
Jerusalem  was  built  in  1869  by  the 
Ottoman  authorities  to  accom- 
.  mod  ate  the  visit  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  cf  Austro-Hungary.  who,  as 
King  of  the  Holy  Empire,  visited 
Palestine  after  attending  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  C&naL 

K.  GRUNWALfi 

Jerusalem. 


TTre  tttute  HAS  COME  TO  ENXJST  MZAHAL1 

Come  join  our  gsrin  of  new-fann^nnants,  mostly  English  speaking,  utXStib uC* 
Esnflm.  An  opportunity  tp  Mend  your  army  service;  with  won  a  well 
established  Mbfiute,  With  a- long  hhrtwy  of  mmigreat  For- 

information  contact:  Louis;  Yod  or  Nava  Levy  at  Kbbutx  Ki*iiflmafll30r  TeL 

057-62240.  -  i  ’ 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 

It  was  a  wonderful  idea  when  the 
majority  of  newcomers  were 
idealists;  but  not  many  in  the  huge 
influx  of  immigrants  thought  in 
terms  of  socialism  and  idealism,  and  ■ 
this  created  a  new  situation. 

Since  medical  services  were  . 
“free”  —  a  compulsory  monthly 
deduction  may  not  be  free,  but  it  is 
a  shame  not  to  exploit  it  —  patients 
began-  to  abuse  the  medical  care 
system,  running  to  doctors  for  the 
slightest  reason. 

It  is  easy  to  ask  why  doctort 
didn’t  simply  kick  out  the 
hypochondriacs.  .Well, 
hypochondriacs  get  sick  just  as  often 
as  other  people,  though  they 
may  think  they  are  sick  10  times  as 
often.  And  if  a  doctor  should  refuse 
to  take  time  for  someone  who  is 
really  sick,  then  all  bell  would  break 
loose.  ' 

Why  didn't  the  Histadrut  impose 
some  sort  of  limit  on  all  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  patients  who  run  to  their 
doctors  with  a  scratch  or  a 
headache,  instead  of  walking  to 
their  medical  cabinet  for  a  dab  of 
iodine  or  an  aspirin? 

The  Histadrut  not  only  wanted  to 
keep  its  members  healthy,  but  also 
to  indoctrinate  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  newcomers.  It  wanted 
to  keep  as  many  people  as  possible 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  Its 
sick  fund  was  an  excellent  means. 
Kicking  out  patients  with  minin' 
complaints  would  spoil  this  plan. 

As  part  of  its  social  justice  pat¬ 
tern,  the  Histadrut  also  ruled  that 
doctors'  wages  would  be  equal  to 
those  of  everybody  else.  This  helped 
to  keep  the  ack  fund’s  expenses 
down  and  also  kept  research  at  a 
miserable  minimum.- 

THE  DOCTORS,  however,  never 
considered  themselves  labourers, 
but  professionals.  They  wanted 
higher  pay.  In  truth,-. the  Histadrut 
never  considered  them  to  be 
labourers  either,  in  view  of  the 
curious  fact  that  the  labour  federar 
tion,  fighting  against  exploitation  of 
the  working  d asses,  never  believed 
in  the  doctors  having  the  same  work 
conditions  as  other  workers. 

Can  anyone  imagine  the  Histadrut 
demanding  that -a  bus  driver  begin 
to  drive  at  8  a.rm,  drive  through  the 
entire  day,  the  entire  evening*  the 
entire  night,  and  then  another  entire 
day?  Any  Histadrutnik  would  agree 
that  after  eight  hours  behind  the 
wheel,  a  driver's  sense  of  judgement 
is  impaired.  So,  why  not  a  doctor’s? 


JEWISH  VALUES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  Had  the  rabbinate  in 
previous  generations  acted  on  Zeev 
Katz’s  advice  to  “develop  an 
enlightened  and  modern  Judaism 
which  would  answer  the  basic,  needs 
of  the  secular  Jewish  people  today” 
(March  28),  there  would  be  no 
Jewish  people  today.  “As  much  as 
the  Jewish  people  has  - kept  the 
Tora,  the  Tore  has  kept  the  Jewish 
people”  applies  as  much,  if  not 
more  today  than  it  ever  did.  - 

ERICA  GARB 

Jerusalem. 

RADIO  NEWS 
IN  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  —  I  refer  to  Lionel  Manuel's 
letter  of  March  18  ;regarding  TV 
■  news. 

In  this  hotel  (The  Tel  Aviv 
Sheraton),  the  radio  broadcasts 
BBC  World  Service  and  also  radio 
news  from  Jordan.  The  English 
news  bulletins  broadcast  six  times 
daily  on  Kol  Yisrael  are  not  relayed. 

[  have  asked  the  management  to 
remedy  this  glaring  omission,  as  it  is. 
possible  for  unsuspecting  listeners 
to  be  misinform ed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  English  bulletin  to  which  they 
may  be.  listening. 

;  There. is  not  much  point  hi  the 
Israeli  Government  constantly' say¬ 
ing  the  media  .  misrepresents  -its 
views  and  actions  when  it  doesn’t  do 
anything  to  ensure  that  hotels  reach 
visitors  with  Koi  Yisrael  news. bul¬ 
letins,  not  only  in  English,  but  other 
languages. 

MAURICE  MICHAELS 
Tei  Aviv  (Brighton^  U.K.)  .  ... 
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They  are  hot  supermen  (although 
many  think  they  are); 

-  In  the  1970s,  the  doctors  did  turn 
'militant  and  began  pressing -for  bet¬ 
ter  pay.  The  Histadrut  was  in  an  am¬ 
bivalent  position.  As  ah  employer,  it 
did .  n  ot  want  to  improve .  the  doc¬ 
tors'  pay  greatly,  since  this  would 
force  the- sick  fund  ,  members  (the 
“real”  workers)  to  pay -higher  dues.  , 

“  Yet  It  was  the  .defender  of  the 
workers,  and  the  doctors  were'  also 
workers,  if  not  “real”  ones.  The 
Histadrut  ducked  the  issue  in  a  neat 
way.  ' 

It  turned  the  entire  problem  of 
pay  'over  to  the  government, 
specifically  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Finance  Ministry 
although  the  Histadrut’s  kupat 
hotim  did  have  a  say  in  the  matter. 

Passing  the  buck  to. the  Finance 
Ministry  might  have  been  a  clever . 
move  when  the  Alignment  was  in. 

-  power,  for  the  interest  of  the  Align- 
’  merit  and  the  Histadrut  (or  Kupat 
Holim  Cialit)  were  almost  identical, 
despite  occasional  wrangles  oyer 
small  matters.  . 

When  the  Likud.came  to  power, 
the  situation  changed  radically.  Al¬ 
lowing  the  Likud  to  negotiate  with, 1 
the  doctors'  —  on  behalf  of  the 
Histadrut’s  kupat  holim  —  was  tan- 
tamount  to  nationalizing  the  pay  of 
the  doctors,  and  by .  extension, 
nationalizing  the  sick  fund!  (The 
Likud  had'  tried  to  Introduce 
nationalized  health  services  a  few 
years  ago  but  failed.) 

The  Finance  Ministry  also  took 
another  step  in  the  direction  of 
nationalizing  the  *  Histadrut  sick 
fund.  At  one  time,  the  government 
.contribution  to  it  was  30  per  cent;  - 
.  now  it  is  down  to  10  per  cenL  (In  all 
fairness,  one  must  note  that  cuts 
began  when  the  Alignment  was  in 
power,  but  were  never  like  the  pre¬ 
sent  ones.)  . 

To  regain  its  independence,  the 
Histadrut  could  do  several  things.  It' 
could  increase  monthly  dues,  which 
might  drive  persons  to  the  smaller 
sick  funds;  or  the  Histadrut,  which 
now  gives  67  per.  cent  of  the  dues  it 
collects  (mas  ntakbil  and  mas  haver) 
to  its  sick  fund  could  increase  this 
-percentage  tremendously. -But  this 
would  cut  into  the- funding  of  other 
activities,  weakening  the  Histadrut 
considerably.  This  is  what  the  Likud 

Is  there  a  way  of  saving  socialized  - 
medicine  and  of  granting  the  doc¬ 
tors,  especially  the  young  ones, 
higher  wages?  Even  the  finance 
Ministry  admits  that  the  young  doc¬ 
tors  deserve  better  pay,  ,  but  it  can¬ 
not  meet  their  demands  without 
upsetting  the  national  wage  policy.  - 
•  -There  are  several  ways  of  giving 
the  doctors  better  pay  without 
destroying  the  wage  structure,  but  < 
all  would  require  the  cooperation  of 
both  the  government  and  '  the  v 
Histadrut,  and  such  cooperation' 
seems  unlikely,  for  both  sides  can- 
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notfreethemseives  of  their  political 

aspirations. 

-  *  it  .  may  sound  ridiculous,  but  one 
solutioriisto  shorten  the  work  week 
of  doctors  and  let  them  -engage 'in 
■  other  Wk.  For  exampfc,  if  each 
young  doctor,  iti  Tel  Aviv,  on  _his 
way  to.  the  hospital  in  the  morning, 
would  "Stop  : to  -  write:  a  ticket;  for 
parking  on  the  pavements;  he  could, 
earnthe  rity  152,500  under  the  ft- : 
cent  proposal  upping  the  fine.  If  he 
only  gave  out  20  tickets  a  month, 
and  if  be  Was  allowed  to  keep  half 
the  stun,'  he  could  .easily  earn 
IS25.000  a  month.  This-  is  abbot 
What  he  gets  paid,  now  for  working  a 
60-ftour  wcek.  Thais,;  his  income, 
would  .be  approximalely  doubled.  - 
A  second  solution  is  to  restruc¬ 
ture  the:  health  services  so  as  to 
eliminate;  visits  to  a  doctor  for  a 
scratch  or  a  headache,  and.  so  on. 
Even  a  slight  fete  —  about  the  price 
of  a  pack  of  qgarettes,  IS30  or  so, 
would-  reduce  .  the  number  of 
patients  imrifensely.  ' 

The  income. would  help  the 
Histadrut’ s  Kupat  .  Holim’*  budget; 
it  would  give  the  doctors!  much 
more  time,  which  could  be  spent  on 
really  tenting,  to  the  sick,  or  ju)  let¬ 
ting' thdm  expand  their  private  prac¬ 
tice*;  There  is  nothing  wrong  with* 
two-tier  mtdical  service;  it  would  in 


■  Cfinjca  would  continue  to  Auc¬ 
tion  for  those  who  desire  this  typeof 
medical  delivery  jervice;  others 
could  take  out  -’raedical  in¬ 
surance,”  patterned  after  the 
American  experience;  which  would 
cover  only  the  boats  of  serious  ail¬ 
ments  and  hospitallzati^  .  „ 

t  A  third  solution  is  to  start  selling 
•the  country's '  medical  services  to 
.  “health  tourists.”  People  would 
combine'  a  L  visit  with  a  thorough 
medical  '  chcck-up,  or  even  treat¬ 
ment  for  certain  aflments:  There  is 
no  reason  tor  Israelis  to  go  to  the 


U.S.  for  complicated  heart 
operations;  let  the  Americans  come 
here. 

CREATING  a  medical  industry 
would  require  large  initial  outlays, 
but  probably  no  more  than  the 
funding  which  every  year  goes  into 
R  &  D  for  IsraeFs  science-based  in¬ 
dustries.  :  . 

..  It  would  mean  totally  overhaufing 
the  country’s  medical  institutes  and ' 
hospitals.  Some  of  them  may  be  first- 
rate,  but  the  majority  are  second- 
rate,  and  even  third-rate.  (If  they 
were  as  good  as  Israelis  believe  they 
are,  there  would  be  a  huge.infUut  of 
young  doctors  coming  to  study 
here,  as  Israelis  today  go  to  the 
U.S.)  .  •  '  -  ■ 

Another  aspect  would  be  the  fc; 
troduction  of  more  and  more- 
specialization,  gradually ;  switching 
from  the'  idealized  idea  of  the 
“general  practitioner."  The  concept 
of  the  G.P.,  or.  family  doctor,  or 
first-Hne  (sometimes'  "front-foe" 
medical  practitioner)  is  outdated 

.  A  medical  industry  would  provide 
higher  pay  for  the  doctors;  and  if 
any  other  sector  would  dqmand-the 
same  type  of  pay,  ail  they  have  to  do 
,  Is  take  the  same  type  of  exaraua- 
.  tkms.  .  :  j 

Socialized  medicine^  would  in¬ 
deed-- suffer  if  a  medical  industry 
were  established,  but  npt as  much  as 
it  is  believed,  for  the  specialists 
would  be  dependent  on  expensive 
instrumentation,  -  qn  meticulous 
tuts  and  these  can  only  be  found  in 
institutions  such  as  those  run  by 
Kupat  Holim  Cialit.  .-It  would  de¬ 
mand  as  payment  that  the  doctors 
devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  .  to  -ordinary  !  persons 
without  “interesting  diseases”  in 
return  for  the  right  to  use  the 
hospitals. 

The  writer  is  a  staff  member  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post ' 
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